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HADLEY RECEIVES 
OVATION AT FIRST 
HEARING OF ‘BIANCA’ 


American Opera Which Captured 
Hinshaw Prize Given Brilliant 
Premiére by Society of American 
Singers—-Lack of Dramatic 
Action Militates Against Work’s 
Effectiveness—Music Is Found 
Unoriginal but Workmanship 
Compels Hearty Admiration— 
Performance Is Capital One— 
Praise for the Principals, Miss 
Teyte and Messrs. Scott 
Formes, White and Campbell— 
“ Bianca ’’ Conducted Finely by 
Its Composer 


OVERS of enduring music who went 
to the Park Theater on Friday night 
of last week hoping to find in Henry 
Hadley’s “Bianca” the long-awaited 
great American opera must. have ex- 
perienced a sharp disappointment. This 
sounds harsh, but let it stand. It is 
uttered in the steady conviction that 
American music must be measured with 
the same yardstick that is applied to 
works of foreign origin. Tested thus, 
“Bianca” falls far short of the mark. 
The opera under consideration cap- 





'| tured in open competition the prize of 


$1,000 offered some time ago by William 
Wade Hinshaw, president and general 


|manager of the Society of American 


Singers, which company gave “Bianca” 
its world. premiére last Friday before a 
large, representative and keenly expect- 
ant audience. 


The Story of “Bianca” 


“Bianca” is an opera in one act, 
based on Goldoni’s comedy, “The Mis- 
tress of the Inn,” out of which Grant 
Stewart fashioned an innocuous libretto. 
The story—one cannot well say plot— 
concerns a winsome young woman, Bi- 


anca, who runs an inn near Florence in 
the late seventeenth century, and her sev- 
eral admirers. At the curtain’s rise two 
of these admirers, Jl Conte della Terra- 
monte and Il Marchese d’Amalfi, are en- 
gaged in throwing dice for a flagon of 
wine at the inn. Each presents Bianca 
with a gift; Terramonte, the more pros- 
perous of the pair, giving pearls, while 
his effeminate rival, Amalfi, essays to 
advance his cause with a handkerchief. 
Fabricio, servant of Bianca and her de- 
voted admirer, announces the arrival of 
Il Cavaliere del Ruggio, a confirmed 
woman-hater. The latter blusteringly 
orders Bianca about, and she makes up 
her mind to win him over. Fabricio is 
jealous, but lacks the “backbone,” or de- 
termination, which Bianca deems a more 
desirable quality than unquestioning 


obedience. His love-making therefore 
does not peer Il Cavaliere reap- 
pears on the scene as Bianca is ironing 


the best linen in the house for his use. 
He is in ill humor and insists on paying 
for a glass of wine offered him by the 
house. Bianca pretends to be offended 
and wakens her testy guest’s sympathy 
by feigning to burn herself with a hot 
iron. Jl Cavaliere attempts to console 
her, but chancing to touch the iron finds 
out it is cold. In dudgeon, he decides to 
quit the inn. Jl Conte and Il Marchese, 
also offended at something, prepare to 
depart. Jl Cavaliere, furious that Bi- 
anca has accepted gifts from these gen- 
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EDITH MASON 
Signally Gifted American Prima Donna, Who Will Make a Transcontinental Tour with 


the Scala Grand Opera Company This Season. 


(See Page 36) 





tlemen but spurned his own present, 
picks a quarrel with the jealous Conte. 
Bianca tries vainly to end the ensuing 
duel, but Fabricio puts a stop to the 
sword-play by striking the weapons from 
the adversaries’ hands with the ironing 
board. Bianca, delighted over Fabricio’s 
spirited act, accepts his embrace and all 
join in felicitating the pair. 


The Music 


Mr. Hadley’s task in redeennng through 
music a plot so scrawny, so impoverished 
in fine imagination, compelling interest, 
subtle humor, and action, has obviously 
been a formidable one. He has dis- 
charged it with indifferent success. The 
musical texture is skillfully woven, 
warmly colored, the product of a sea- 
soned hand. Technically, “Bianca” is 
admirable, the scoring in many places 
beautifully imagined, the ideas cleverly 
elaborated. But the music ‘is conspicu- 
ously lacking in originality; it is grace- 
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ful, smooth-flowing, prettily curved, yet 
at no time seizing, never the heart utter- 
ance of a composer aflame with the holy 
fire of creation. The exquisite workman- 
ship can neither conceal nor outweigh 
the meager fund of real invention, indi- 
vidual ideas. The lack is fatal. One 
would gladly overlook Mr. Hadley’s bor- 
rowings from big men living and dead, if 
a significant personal contribution were 
made by the composer as an offset. In 
the case of “Bianca,” when Mr, Hew 
is not someone else he is not giving birt 
to music worthy of his pen. 

Consider the waltz-like’ air® sung by 
Bianca after she repulses F'abrieio and 
the latter leaves the scene. -.Jt has a 
charming swing and contour, and quite 
naturally captivated the audience. Yet 
how many times can one listen ’to,itwith- 
out its prettiness rubbing away? I®may 
be that the air’s brevity will do much to 
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FRENCH ORCHESTRA 
MAKES BRILLIANT 


AMERICAN DEBUT 


André Messager and His Sym- 
phony of the Paris Conserva- 
toire Give First Concert in the 
Metropolitan —- Laurel Wreath 
Presented to Eminent Conduc- 
tor to Commemorate the His- 
torical Event —- Leader Reveals 
His ‘Scholarly and Poetic 
Gifts’’—a “Company of Virtu- 
osi’’ —- Ovation for Leader and 
Crchestra After Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony at Second Con- 
cert — Alfred Cortot Makes 
Splendid Impression 


AJHEN time and peace afford the 
clearer perspective, the uniqueness 
and significance of the visit of France’s 
most distinguished orchestra will per- 
haps be more thoroughly realized. Other 
renowned symphonic pontiffs have vis- 
ited our shores with their organizations 
—the Dresden Orchestra, with Willy 
Hess, and a few years ago the London 
Symphony with Arthur .Nikisch. But 
these calls were made in other days. It 
has remained for André Messager and 
the century-old Symphony Orchestra of 
the Paris Conservatory to leave its hal- 
lowed Concert Hall in the midst of the 
Great War and venture overseas on a 
battleship for the purpose of cementing 
the artistic ties of the two republics. 
To heighten a situation worthy of the 
best dramatic traditions of France, vir- 
tually every one of the “young lions of 
the Conservatoire” (as Berlioz described 
them) is a veteran of the war. 

These soldier-artists, then, gave their 
first concert in this country in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Oct. 15, before an audience that 
was for the greater part reverently in- 
timate with the sacred lore of the insti- 
tution. All the conductors indigenous to 
New York were observed in the large 
gathering, besides the resplendent offi- 
cial and social dignitaries who may be 
expected to grace such occasions, not to 
mention the three-score of gentlemen 
who have been deprived of a certain 
baton in Boston by the advent of another 
eminent Parisian. 

The entrance of Conductor Messager 
and the eighty players was the signal 
for the outburst of welcome. After a 
dignified performance of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” in the so-called “offi- 
cial” version, the “Marseillaise’”’ was 
played with thrilling fervor. 

Originally the opening program con- 
tained the “Eroica,” but the week’s de 
lay in arrival upset arrangements and 
resulted in the enthronement of César 
Franck in Beethoven’s place. This re- 
vision made the program as follows: 


Berlioz, “Benvenuto Cellini” Over- 
ture; Franck, D Minor Symphony; 
Saint-Saéns, “Le Rouet d’Omphale”; 
Dukas, “L’Apprenti Sorcier”’; Debussy, 
Nocturnes, “Nuages,”’ “Fétes”; Lalo, 


Norwegian Rhapsodie. 


Wide Range of Program 


This diverse list of familiars was am- 
ple to introduce the conductor as a pro- 
found analyst and colorist, in brief, a 
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scholarly and poetic interpreter. Gericke 
perhaps commanded an orchestra of this 
texture of tone, exquisite sensitiveness 
of balance and superlative precision; to- 
day the distinction rests with Messager. 

The singular tonal quality—a_ soft- 
ened, glazed, rich sonority—may be ac- 
counted for partly in the unusual seat- 
ing arrangements, which shifts the brass 
choir behind the first string section, 
while the basses are placed on the right 
rear, the accustomed place of the 
brasses. 

The good old overture was read with 
infinite care and affection. The chief 
difficulty of the conductor seemed to be 
in estimating the acoustics of the vast 
expanses and here he was nonplussed. 

The crepuscular mysticism of the 
Franck D Minor Symphony was brought 
out in a thousand tints; not-even the im- 
mensity of the theater could obscure the 
subtlety and magnificence of this per- 
formance. M. Messager is economical in 
motion, his conceptions are clearly pre- 
planned so the execution is a matter of 
simple gesture; he seems to take pains 
to conceal his art. This avoidance of 
personal spectacularism is reflected in 
his readings. He seems more anxious to 
exploit the composer than himself; for 
example, in the symphony, unlike some 
colleagues, he takes no liberty with the 
original instrumentation; there is no eli- 
sion of trumpet or other voice, nor does 
this elimination seem essential to the 
effect. The first impression that M. 
Messager is a votary of Pan rather than 
Amphion was dispelled somewhat by the 
grandiloquent virility of some of his 
climaxes, notably in the symphony and 
later offerings. 

Omphale never intended to spin in a 
room of such dimensions, but the piece 
served its purpose and gave proof, if 
any further were required, of the vir- 
tuosity of the strings and the oily 
smoothness of ensemble. The Dukas 
Scherzo was conceived in the same spirit 
of delicacy; the magician’s broom went 
through its antics on a hushed, mys- 
terious atmosphere and possibly at a 
more retarded pace than we are accus- 
tomed to. The other works made us ac- 
quainted with M. Messager’s amazing 
first oboeist and his first-water clarinet 
and brass sections; the “Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice” introduced a first bassoon and 
neighbors of similar high excellence. All 
the coloring art of the conductor and his 
company of virtuosi could not rescue the 
two Debussy nocturnes from a certain 
flatness of effect, particularly § the 
“Nuages.” Again the theater must be 
held to account. It only remains to be 
recorded that the audience was demon- 
strative in its applause and that the 
conductor insisted that the players share 
in the ovations. 

This single concert is sufficient evi- 
dence that a great orchestra is now in 
our midst. 


Laurel for Messager 


During the intermission Conductor 
Messager and the orchestra were offi- 
cially welcomed in the name of the 
American Friends of Music and the: Met- 
ropolitan by Otto H. Kahn. After his 
patriotic utterances, which were fre- 
quently interrupted by applause, the dis- 
tinguished banker presented a _ silver 
laurel wreath to M. Messager. 

Mr. Kahn said the wreath was a sym- 
bol of the new unity of America and 
France. 

“France,” he said, “has never tried to 
propagandize her national art, never 
used it for political or commercial cam- 
paign. If we ever failed to understand 
her, the great soul of France now stands 
revealed in splendor. Wherever you 
travel in this broad land, you will find 
response to the appeal of art and deep 
reverence for France. We come before 
her on bended knees, with our tribute of 
silence. She has become through sacri- 
fice and heroism a ‘holy land’ of patriot- 
ism. 

“When you and I last met, M. Mes- 
sager,” he continued, “it was in a time 
of gloom and anxious fear. By the valor 
of your armies, of the British, of our 
armies, that has changed—those clouds 
are swept away, and the sun of victory 
shines in the world. The assassins of 
the old Germany of Beethoven, of Schu- 
mann, are groveling at our feet, whin- 
ing for quarter. 

“The sinister being who personified 
the vices of Prussianism has been re- 
vealed to the world and to his own people 














Otto H. Kahn, Who Is Responsible for the 
French Orchestra’s Visit to the United 
States and Who Made the Presentation 
Address at the First Concert 


as the impudent poltroon and arrogant 
sham that he is. Thank God, we Amer- 
icans can say we were with you in this 
fight. Our sons have shed their blood 
with yours. ; 

“Let me grasp your hand, sir, and re- 
peat the words, ‘What God has joined 
together, let not man put asunder.’”’ 

The Conservatoire Orchestra was 
booked in sixty cities in every section of 
the country, but the influenza epidemic 
has altered most of these plans. Almost 
all of the dates have been changed. It 
is understood, however, that these hon- 
ored artists will remain in this country 
for several months. 


Cortot Triumphs in Début 


The second concert by the superb ag- 
gregation of French musicians under 
André Messager’s direction transpired 
last Sunday night. A great audience, 
freely dotted with the horizon blue worn 
by France’s military men, listened to the 
long program with the closest attention 
and applauded the masterly interpreta- 
tions with boundless enthusiasm. 

The evening had two climaxes, each 
genuinely thrilling—the performance of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and the 
début of Alfred Cortot, the French pian- 
ist, who appeared as soloist. If fears 
were entertained as to New York’s re- 
ception of a work of German origin, they 
were completely set at rest after the 
opening movement of Beethoven’s sub- 
lime masterwork had been played. The 
transcendental greatness of this music 
pierced its hearers’ consciousness and 
carried them away. After the glad, tri- 
umphant finale there was a mighty out- 
burst of applause, so sustained that M. 
Messager bade his men rise to bow ac- 
knowledgment. The rédle played by the 
orchestra and its conductor in creating 
this enthusiasm should not be under- 
valued. They gave a signally beautiful, 
a searching reading of this famous score. 
It was an interpretation instinct with 
passion, truly balanced, glowingly col- 
ored. It is many a day since New York 
has heard its superior, if, indeed, its 
equal. 

M. Cortot was introduced in the 
Fourth Concerto of Saint-Saéns, a diffi- 
cult, uninspiring composition, which he 
played with tremendous élan. His 
finger-work was splendid, his touch firm, 
his attacks sure, his rhythmic sense dis- 
tinctly out of the ordinary. M. Cortot’s 
success was unequivocal; he was called 
and recalled amid cheers to the platform 
half a dozen times by his delighted hear- 
ers. Finally he had to grant an encore. 

The other items on the program ~were 
Bizet’s Overture ‘“Patrie,” Debussy’s 
“Prélude a l’Aprés-midi d’un Faune” 
(consummately performed), a “Morceau 
Symphonique” from César Franck’s “Re- 
demption” and Berlioz’s “Roman Car- 
naval.” These werks were without ex- 
ception beautifully done. Would that 
these men from Paris could remain a 
great deal longer in our midst! 

B. R. 


Elman Postpones Recital 


Mischa Elman has decided to postpone 
his recital, which was to be given at 
Carnegie Hall, Sunday afternoon, Oct. 
27, until after the holidays, owing to the 
influenza epidemic, it is announced. 
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keep intact its enamel-like charm. But 
we refuse to believe that a sweetened 
morsel like this really represents Mr. 
Hadley’s gift. On the other hand, it is 
one of the most personal things in “Bi- 
anca.” As to the “style” in which the 
music is written—what can one say? If 
it recalls the eighteenth century at this 
place, at another it assuredly pays trib- 
ute to the nineteenth; while a page or 
two further on the present century makes 
its contribution to the whole. This mot- 
tled effect (so to speak) might be unim- 
peachable enough, if only one were not 
so acutely aware of it. Of “local color,” 
of the atmosphere of the time and place 
—as we conceive it—there was scarcely 
a suggestion. Imagination reposed 
peacefully, snug in its everyday retreat, 
safe against intrusion. 


Lack of Dramatic Action 


We feel that Mr. Hadley was unfortu- 
nate in his choice of libretto material 
and that more than one of “Bianca’s” 
weaknesses spring from this. source. 
Until all but ten or fifteen minutes of 
the opera is spent there is virtually noth- 
ing that can be termed action. Result: 
things drag; the harmless little tale am- 
bles to its ironing-board climax; and the 
man in the audience combats a desperate 
desire to yawn. When finally action does 
develop, Mr. Hadley and his opera are at 
their best. The duel episode, noisy as it 
is, and the succeeding final grand en- 
semble mark the crest of the work. 

Another of “Bianca’s” serious short- 
comings is that the musical commen- 
taries on the various characters of the 
play lack subtlety and point. Mr. Had- 
ley has no doubt conscientiously tried to 
reflect in the orchestra the characters of 
the various protagonists. To our mind 
he has not succeeded. The outlines are 
not convincing, are not etched with a 
sharp needle or by an unerring hand. 

The finest thing about the opera, it 
seems to us, is the finished craftsman- 
ship that the music discloses. The rich 
instrumental tints are worth remarking 
even in this day of skilled orchestral 
writers. Again, Mr. MHadley’s voice 
writing is grateful and effective in per- 
formance. One wished, however, that he 
had provided a few breathing spaces; 
some spoken dialogue would have light- 
ened the general effect and lent new 
freshness and pertinence to the music. 


An Excellent Performance 


The performance was an excellent one 
from every side. Maggie Teyte made a 


dainty and delightful-voiced Bianca and 
deserved the ovation she received after 
her singing of “The love so true.” Henri 
Scott was a splendid, convincing Jl Cava- 
liere, Howard White thoroughly satisfy- 
ing as Il Conte, while as much may be 
said of Craig Campbell’s Marchese. 
Carl Formes’s interpretation of the hon- 
est Fabricio was exceedingly well drawn 
and sung. The minor roéles were safely 
entrusted to Bianca Rodriguez and Isa- 
bel McLaughlin, and Messrs. Quine, 
Phillips, Goldman and Riker. Mr. Had- 
ley’s conducting was attended with im- 
pressive results; he was unquestionably 
responsible for a major portion of the 
performance’s merit. The setting was 
satisfying. 

At “Bianca’s” conclusion the audience 
and participants gave Mr. Hadley a 
warm ovation, and the composer ex- 
pressed his feelings in a concise, happily 
worded speech. 


“The Maid Mistress” 


“Bianca” was preceded by a repetition 
of that irresistible little masterpiece of 
Pergolesi, “The Maid Mistress.” Lucy 
Gates was again admirable as_ the 
artful young beauty who rules her mas- 
ter, Dr. Pandolfo. David Bispham inter- 
preted that role consummately. The 
performance was directed con amore and 
with arrestingly fine results by Sam 
Franko. 

Between the two operas Dora Gibson, 
the English soprano, and a squad of the 
nation’s fighting men stimulated the 
Loan drive by singing Mr. Hadley’s “To 
Victory,” the orchestra being directed by 
Edwin Franko Goldman. 

BERNARD ROGERS. 


The “Mikado” Revival 


The Gilbert-Sullivan masterpiece, “The 
Mikado,” was given a brilliant revival on 
Wednesday evening. The performance 
was under the leadership of John McGhie, 
a conductor who knows all the tradition 
of the old school and whose vivacity and 
surpassing knowledge of the score made 
the performance alive with enthusiasm. 

Robinson Newbold was a droll and en- 
tertaining Ko-Ko; Herbert Waterous was 
a capable Pooh-Bah, despite a bad cold; 
John Phillips was an acceptable Nanki- 
Poo, overcautious in his playing. Ber- 
tram Peacock was an excellent Mikado, 
and we must not forget the excruciat- 
ingly amusing umbrella carrier, unmen- 
tioned on the program, whose antics kept 
even the orchestra musicians roaring. 
Josephine Jacoby was a wholly pleasing 
Katisha; Louise Allen won encore after 
encore for her dainty interpretation of 
Pitti-Sing; Eileen Castles was a satis- 
factory Yum-Yum, and Gladys Caldwell 
a worthy Peep-Bo. The chorus was ade- 
quate. 

The lively fun and kindly satire of the 
“Mikado” is thrice welcome these days, 
especially when in such competent hands. 

; A. H. 





WERRENRATH GIVES 
ALL-ENGLISH SONGS 


Features David Stanley Smith 
and Grieg—Throng Applauds 
Artist 


Reinald Werrenrath, Baritone. Recital, 
/Eolian Hall, Sunday Afternoon, Oct. 
20. Accompanist, Charles Albert 
Baker. The Program: 


Recitative, “Ah, When on That Great 
Day” and Aria, “Blessed Resurrection 
Day,” from “Watch Ye, Pray Ye,” Bach; 
“Some Rival Has Stolen My True Love 
Away,” Traditional Surrey Air (Ar- 
ranged by Lucy Broadwood); “Sweet 
Nymph, Come to Thy Lover,” Thomas 
Morley (Arranged by Frederick Keel) ; 


“The Happy Love,” Old English (Ar- 


ranged by H. Lane Wilson); “Over the 
Hills and Far Away,” Old Irish (Ar- 
ranged by William Arms Fisher); “A 
Swan,” “At the Brookside,” “The Way 
of the World,” “Departed,” “Thanks for 
Thy Counsel,” Grieg; “Portraits” 
(“Nod, “Old Susan,” “Alone,” 
“Rachel, “The Scarecrow’) (Walter de 
la Mare), David Stanley Smith; “The 
Irish Guards” (Kipling), Edward Ger- 
man; “The Hills of Dreams,” Cecil For- 
syth; “A Khaki Lad,” Florence Ayl- 
ward; “Zero Minus One,” William Arms 
Fisher. 


While other artists are grappling with 
the program problem, which is only a 
“problem” because of the compromising, 
stop-look-and-listen attitude of many 
musicians, Mr. Werrenrath sallies forth 


with an all-English program and, to use 
an unlovely figure, “brings home the 


bacon.” For substance there was Bach 
(in the search for novelties the Bach 
cantatas may be made to yield effective 
material), for variety there were some 
noble old English airs, for color there 
was Grieg, put into smooth English by 
Mr. Werrenrath’s mother and our own 
Prof. David Stanley Smith of Yale; for 
quantity a handful of ballads concern- 
ing soldiers and war. 

The Smith “Portraits” didn’t seem a 
bit professorial; on the contrary, the 
group holds considerable picturesque- 
ness. Mr. Werrenrath’s_ straightfor- 
ward, virile delivery, clean diction and 
persuasive presentation carried the 
group to victory. The soloist’s interpre- 
tative art was somewhat external in the 
“Swan,” but where freshness, suavity 
and masculine vigor were called for Mr. 
Werrenrath was, as always, in his ele- 
ment. The William Arms Fisher pieces 
went particularly well. 

Charles Albert Baker’s accompani- 
ments made complete an afternoon of 
unalloyed pleasure. 





Charlotte Lund Aids Loan Drive on 
“Norway’s Day” 


At the celebration of ‘“Norway’s Day” in 
the fourth Liberty Loan campaign on Sun- 
day, Oct. 13, an elaborate program was ar- 
ranged by the Norwegian Division at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. Charlotte 
Lund, soprano, scored in the ‘“Marseillaise”’ 
and ‘Keep on Hopin’,’”’ and later sang Signe 
Lund’s “The Road to France” with orchestra 
Two millions of dollars were raised. 





Lieut. Jasper F french, aviator instruct- 
or at West Point, Miss., was killed last 
Tuesday accidentally while in the per- 
formance of his duties. The young avi- 
ator was the son of Mrs. Florence 
Ffrench and a brother of Florence 
F french, soprano, who has just been en- 
gaged for the. Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion. 
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‘> America’s Musical Needs As Seen by André Messager 








Eminent Conductor of Paris Con- 
servatory Orchestra Urges 
Ministry of Fine Arts and Na- 
tional Conservatory for United 
States—Soldiers Who Return 
After War Is Over Will De- 
cide Question of Continuing 
German Music, He Says— 
“Germans Have Done Their 


Best to Make Wagner Ab- 
horred”’ 


By O. P. JACOB 


S Monsieur André Messager, very 

French, very Parisian, greets the 
visitor with all that affable nonchalance 
of the gentleman of the world accustomed 
to control situations, one feels at once 
attracted and pat on guard not to commit 
a false step. But for all his reserve, the 
temperamental Parisian quickly comes to 
the surface the moment that the conduc- 
tor of the Paris Conservatory Orchestra 
warms up to a subject. 

“How does it feel to be in America 
again, maitre?” was, naturally, the lead- 
ing question. 

“Remarkable—after war-ridden Paris,” 
replied the renowned conductor. 

With a smile playing over his keen 
features, he continued: “Do you know, I 
indulge in veritable gasolene orgies over 
here, trying to appraise the wealth of this 
precious fuel represented by the innumer- 
able automobiles in New York. In fact, 
after Paris, everything seems so plentiful 
in America. Yes, yes, returning home 
late at night in Paris these days necessi- 
tates a nice little candle to light one’s 
way up the stairs. One then really feels 
transported back to the Louis XIV era.” 

“But music goes on as ever, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Yes, indeed. Now frequently enough 
augmented by performances by”—with 
a courteous inclination of the head— 
“your compatriots.” 

“Don’t you think that as a result of 
the war French and American ideas and 
ideals will have become so closely inter- 
woven as to leave a distinct imprint on 
the musical sphere of each country ?” was 
the next query. 

“T doubt it very much,” rejoined M. 
Messager. “I really cannot see how such 
an inference could be drawn. For we 
must always remember that the character 
of a nation’s music is developed from 
within and not through foreign influ- 
ences. I appreciate it very much that 
to-day French music and artists seem to 
be enjoying well deserved recognition in 
the United States; just as we French 
have ever been ready and willing to ac- 
cept all that is meritorious from America. 
And I think we may be relied upon to 
continue in this receptiveness for all good 
American products. Unquestionably the 
opportunities for American artists will 
be vast in France after the war. But I 
doubt very much that such an open-door 
policy toward America will be attribut- 
able to the war, either directly or in- 
directly.” 

“But would it not seem that the war 
and the many changes it has wrought 


will have been influential in the future 
development of French music?” 


No Artistic Results from War 


“Scarcely; I don’t know of a single 
instance in which anything of artistic 
merit has resulted from the war!” 

“Perhaps not. Yet history shows that 
any such effects are never noticeable 
during, but rather after, a war,” re- 
marked the interviewer. 

“T am afraid no conclusions are to be 
drawn from historic precedence, at least 
not in regard to the European countries,” 
M. Messager replied. “To us French, for 
example, the war has not, exactly, been 
a revelation. For forty-four years we 
have had this possible war hanging over 
us as a sword of Damocles. Whatever 
we undertook, whatever were our pleas- 
ures or enterprises, there was always 
that menacing spectre looming up over 





the horizon. For the threatening Ger- 
man military colossus across the border 
would insist that ever-increasing arma- 
ments beyond the power of human en- 
durance had become urgent to safeguard 
the Fatherland against the dangers of 
French chauvinism. Our life therefore, 
and with it, of course, our musical life, 
has continued more or less along the 
same lines as before.” 

“But how then do you account for the 
unprecedented musical uplift in America 
since our entry into the war?” 


The War and Artistic America 


“Ah! That is an entirely different mat- 
ter! If to us French the war has only 
represented but another step in the last 
half century’s evolution, a consumma- 
tion, so to speak, of forty-four years of 
impending war atmosphere, and therefore 
has not been able to change us vitally, 
you in America have been completely 
transformed. The war has changed your 
habits, your economic and social customs, 
your ideas, possibly also your ideals, and 
even your laws. The moment the United 
States hurried so nobly to the assistance 
of her French sister republic and the 
other Allies, your Monroe Doctrine be- 
came obsolete. For it became evident 
that such a doctrine could no longer re- 
main in force in the face of such a threat- 
ening common enemy. What will you 
have? The world changes continually 
and every country therefore must change 
with it. Did anyone believe that you 
would ever change for the time being to 
the military nation you have become? 
Who ever thought that Americans could 
be brought to sacrifice their most impor- 
tant interests so whole-heartedly for war 
purposes? Assuredly, then it is but 
natural that with such a complete and 
vital transformation there should also 
have come a greater stimulus, a warmer 
inspiration for musical art. But to what 
extent this emotional musical uplift 
eventually will lead to a higher state of 
artistic culture will largely depend, I 
think, on the establishment of a national 
conservatory and, of course, a Ministry 
of Fine Arts. 

“It is odd, is it not,” M. Messager re- 
flected, “that among all the great powers 
it is only the United States and England 
that still lack such self-evident govern- 
mental institution? But herein rests the 
salvation for a country’s musical and 
artistic future. Just see what the state 
conservatories of Rome, of Bologna, of 
Milano, have done for Italy’s musical 
cultivation. The influence of the Paris 
Conservatoire requires no _ discussion. 
Look at Russia, at Germany.” 

Here was an opportunity not to be 
missed. 

“What results have the German state 
conservatories to show?” 

“Strauss,” with the slightest elevation 
of the eyebrows. “A Ministry of Fine 
Arts and the National Conservatory not 
only lends the appropriate significance to 




















a country’s musical art as an educational 
factor, but through its controlling influ- 
ence also exterminates in embryo all 
contaminating aberrating medioérities.” 

“Are you really convinced that in all 
European countries equipped with such 
national institutions musical art has been 
markedly developed?” asked the inter- 
viewer. 


National Progression in Music 


“Frankly speaking, I am not! Outside 
of Russia and France I fail to see much 
progression. In Russia it has been the 
national folk-lore upon which musical art 
has been developed to such a striking de- 
gree. And in France it has been artists 
like Vincent d’Indy, Cesar Frank, De- 
bussy, if you will, who have striven and 
who have succeeded in breaking away 
from ihe limitations of the classical, the 
iron-bound Sonata form. No one can 
deny the value of the classics. But just 
as you cannot crowd a number of people 
into a room ever so spacious without 
opening the windows and replenishing 
the air—if the people are to live—so no 
art can remain alive that is not re- 
plenished with newer, fresher elements. 
And an art that does not progress is not 
alive, it is dead.” 

We approached a delicate subject: 

“Well, has Germany progressed musi- 
cally ?” 

“Since Wagner, certainly not,” came 
the quick reply. “I do not ignore the 
ability, yes, even genius, of a Strauss. 
But I look upon him as a supreme artist 
of the orchestra rather than as a musical 
creative genius. He has not said a single 
thing musically that has not been said 
before. Where has he created anything 
new, as did a Wagner, a Beethoven? No, 
Wagner seems to have been the last of 
what may be termed the Beethoven era 
in Germany. And since Wagner—rien!” 

“Are no voices ever raised in objection 
to the production of Beethoven, Schubert 
and Schuman in France?” 





France and the German Classics 


“Why, no.” Here M. Messager be- 
came infinitely diplomatic. “You see the 
question has never been raised as to 
whether or not these works should be 
produced. Of course I cannot tell you 
what the answer to such a question would 
have been.” 

“How about Wagner?” 

“Oh, the case of Wagner is quite an- 
other matter. That is a family quarrel, 
so to speak. If the Wagner family has 
seen fit to assume such a vicious attitude 
toward France, if the eminent Wagner 
fils [note the exquisite sarcasm] and his 
mother, who is not even a German 
woman, manifest such a venomous 
character toward France, we naturally 
do not feel that we should care to have 
Wagner produced among us during these 
times.” 

“And after the war?” was the next 
question. 











Photo by Bain News Service 
Two Photographic Impressions of André Messager, Noted French Composer and Conductor of the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 


“After the war it will be the voice of 
the people that decides. And by the 
voice of the people is to be understood 
pre-eminently the opinion of the soldiers 
returning from the war. It is their 
wishes, their likes and dislikes, that are 
to be considered before all others. Mean- 
while the Germans are doing their best 
to make the name of Wagner just as 
odious as possible to these soldiers.” 

With withering scorn M. Messager con- 
tinued: “In addition to everything else, 
they must needs christen their lines of 
defense in France, for which so much 
blood has been spilled, the Wotan Linie 
or Siegfried Linie, the Kriemhild Linie 
—and so on. Voila!” he concluded with 
an inimitable French shrug. 

As we shook hands in the doorway I 
inquired whether Paris had really be- 
come so Americanized as reported. 

Laughingly, M. Messager replied: 
“Yes for the moment, undoubtedly. Why 
even your jazz-bands and ragtime music 
have made their successful entry. And 
the French public is genuinely amused 
by this odd genre—and frankly speaking, 
so am I,” 


Spiering to Conduct Chicago Symphony 
in Two Concerts 

Theodore Spiering, the American vio- 
linist and conductor, has been asked by 
the committee of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra to conduct a pair of concerts 
in Chicago this season. Up to the begin- 
ning of the war Mr. Spiering had been 
becoming increasingly prominent as a 
conductor and especially aroused interest 
by his interpretation of Reznicek’s com- 
plex “Shlemiel” and “Sieger.” Mr. 
Spiering is furthermore to conduct Mae- 
terlinck’s “Betrothal,” with music by 
Eric De Lamarter, of which Winthrop 
Ames is to give the premiere in New 
York this season. The “Betrothal” is a 
sequel to Maeterlinck’s “Bluebird.” 


Portland, Ore., Plans to Raise Guarantee 
for Symphony Concerts 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 21.—Efforts are being 
made to secure money to carry on the Port- 
land Symphony Orchestra concerts. The or- 
chestra is composed of professional mu- 
sicians, and naturally they object to facing a 
financial deficit. Musical people are agreed 
that these symphony concerts are a neces- 
sity to the life of the city even in wartime, 
and subscriptions are being solicited in ad- 
vance for the proposed series of concerts. 

x: a: & 








A strike of the cylinder press 
feeders affecting the important 
printing offices in New York is 
responsible for the delay in the pub- 
lication of this week’s issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 
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INFLUENZA STOPS 
CONCERT EVENTS 


Chicago, Philadelphia and Many 
Western Cities Postpone 
Important Programs 





CHICAGO, Oct. 19.—The sudden closing 
of all theaters and other places of amuse- 
ment in Chicago by order of the board 
of health put what it is hoped will be 
a temporary stoppage to the run of con- 
certs and recitals which were just begin- 
ning to get under way for the season. 
The order came shortly after John Mc- 
Cormack’s recital, thereby admitting one 
of the major events of the year. The 
single announcement so far is that the 
community must pass the peak of the 
wave and start down the other side he- 
fore permission for reopening places of 


amusement will be issued. Such of the 
regular concerts by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra as are cancelled by the 
epidemic will be played as extras’ later 
in the season. This will keep the course 
intact, though rearranged, a plan which 
seemed preferable to refunding money 
to subscribers for passed performances. 
In the meantime the new conductor, Eric 
DeLamarter, is rehearsing steadily, and 
will be ready to resume the series as soon 
as the authorities permit the reopening 
of Orchestra Hall. 
E. C. M. 





Philadelphia Concerts Again Postponed 


_PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 21.—Musical 
events in this city still await the de- 
cline of the influenza epidemic. The em- 
bargo on amusements, which was to have 
been lifted this week, will continue, it 
is now announced until Oct. 28; thus the 
opening of the Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
season undergoes another postponement. 
Friday afternoon, Nov. 1, is now set as 
the date for the first concert in Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s series. The assumption that 
concerts will be resumed about the be- 
ginning of November has resulted in a 
plethora of important musical bookings. 
In addition to the Stokowski programs to 
be heard, it is hoped, on Nov. 1 and Nov. 
2, the Boston Symphony will play in the 
Academy on Nov. 4, the Paris Conserva- 
toire Orchestra will give its postponed 
concert at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on the evening of Nov. 5, and Mischa 
Elman will offer a recital in the same 
auditorium on the following night. 

H. 





Pittsburgh Awaits End of Epidemic 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 19.—It has been an- 
other week of far niente. Everything 
is shut, due to the influenza epidemic. 
The Ellis season was to have opened 
Thursday night with Mme. Schumann- 
Heink as the attraction. A big house 
was booked, and the city was eager for 
her, but the concert had to be postponed. 
It is said she will sing here later. The 
Haydn Choral Club, which was scheduled 
to give its opening concert this week, has 
not only had to abandon its concert but 
its rehearsals also. What is true of the 
Haydn rehearsals is true of the Mozart, 
the Apollo, the Mendelssohn, the Pitts- 
burgh Male Chorus, the Tuesday Musical 
and lesser organizations. 

H. B. G. 





Seattle Theaters Close 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 14.—To avoid 
the spread of influenza, all schools, 
churches, theaters and public meeting 
places have been closed in Seattle for the 
past week, and in consequence the first 
concert, Artists’ Recital Course, of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club, which was to have 


MARIUCCI 


The distinguished 
Italian pianist and 
pedagogue will accept 
a limited number of 
advanced students dur- 
ing the season. 
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MUSICIANS WANTED for a new band at Fort 
Hamilton, N. Y., at once. Arrange for interview 
with Rocco Resta by phone, preferably in the morning. 











taken place Oct. 7, was given up. The 
artists who were to have given the pro- 
gram were Anna Fitziu and Andrés de 


Segurola. 
A. M. G. 





Effect in Tacoma 


TACOMA, WASH., Oct. 19.—The Tacoma 
engagement of the Symphony Orchestra 
of the Société des Concerts du Conserva- 
toire de Paris has been postponed, ac- 
cording to announcement of President 
Guy E. Kelly of the Tacoma Kiwanis 
Club. The club had arranged for the 
appearance of the orchestra at the Rialto 
Theater on Nov. 11. The date of the 
Tacoma concert is to be announced later. 





Los Angeles Concerts Cancelled 


Los ANGELES, CAL. Oct. 14.—The 
health authorities of Los Angeles county 
and city closed all schools, theaters and 
churches last Friday night, and will per- 
mit no public gatherings to take place 
indoors or out for an indefinite period. 

The musical season was to have been 
opened with a recital at the Shrine Au- 
ditorium by Lucien Muratore. But this 
affair had to be cancelled, and the money 
paid for tickets is being refunded at the 
Bartlett music store. 

W. F. G. 





San José Teachers Also Affected 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Oct. 11.—The influ- 
enza has brought about the closing of 
all the schools, theaters and churches, 
and consequently community singing 
will be temporarily neglected. The epi- 
demic has also affected the teaching pro- 
fession. Some teachers have stopped 
giving lessons until the reopening of the 
schools, while others are continuing to 
teach those who are willing to brave the 
panic to keep their lesson a 





Rockford Musicians Turn Nurses 


RocKForD, ILL., Oct. 19.—Rockford 
musicians responded in splendid spirit 
when help was needed at Camp Grant 
and in the city in checking the epidemic 
of influenza and pneumonia. Members 
of the Mendelssohn Club opened their 
hall where hospital supplies and gar- 
ments were made for an emergency sup- 
ply for both town and camp, and also 
worked in the canteen, serving nurses 
and soldiers on 24-hour schedules, as 
well as driving and giving the use of 
their cars for the hundreds of out-of- 
town visitors. Lorene Rogers closed her 
studios in the Palace Theater building, 
and with her secretary, Iva Stocking, 
and accompanist, Elizabeth Kimball, 
gave her entire time to nursing in Rock- 
ford Hospital and the three emergency 
hospitals where the shortage of nurses 
has compelled the call for extra help. All 
meetings of Mendelssohn, Schumann and 
other musical organizations and concerts 
are postponed indefinitely on account of 
the epidemic. The Rockford Woman’s 
Club offered their new building as an 
emergency hospital and gave the use of 
their settlement house, Montague House, 
as a convalescent home. 

H. F. 





Influenza Causes Postponement of Austin 
Concerts—Plan Spring Festival 


AUSTIN, TEX., Oct. 15.—The first two 
concerts of the community series, includ- 
ing Paul Althouse and Merle and Bech- 
tel Alcock, have been postponed until 
spring, on account of the prevalence of 
Spanish influenza. A Spring Festival, 
including these artists and others, is con- 
templated by the Amateur Musical Club. 





Canton, Ohio, Closed Tight 


CANTON, O., Oct. 20.—Owing to the in- 
fluenza epidemic all concert halls schools, 
churches, theaters and other public places 
have been closed since Oct. 12. *R. L. M. 





Opening Concerts of Wadler’s Season 


The initial engagements of Mayo Wadler, 
American violinist, include three appearances 
in New York during the first week of No- 
vember. On Friday, the first of November, 
he plays in the Hippodrome at a concert 
arranged by the United Hebrew Trades; on 
Nov. 2, Mr. Wadler appears before the Mo- 
zart Society, and on Tuesday, the fifth, he 
opens the series of Morning Musicales at the 
Hotel Plaza. In pursuance of his aim to 
explore native works for the violin, Mr. Wad- 
ler will play American compositions at these 
concerts. For his Western and Southern 
tour later in the season, he has likewise ar- 
ranged programs featuring Ameriean music. 





Harriet Ware’s new song, “Dance the 
Romaika,” the poem of which was written 
by Thomas Moore, will be sung with full 
orchestra by Lucy Gates at the Maine Fes- 
tival when this music event finally takes 
place. 








Detroit Hears Distinguished 
Opera Stars at Dedication 
of Fine New Auditorium 








Caruso, Muzio, Amato, Daddi and Picco Appear in Central Con- 
cert Company’s Production of ‘Pagliacci’? —- Event Pro- 
nounced the Most Notable in City’s Musical History — 
Local Chorus Acquits Itself Admirably —- Work Finely Con- 
ducted by Polacco — Local Symphony, Under Gabrilowitsch, 
Gives Season’s First Concert 

















ETROIT, MICH., Oct. 16.—The most 

notable event in the musical history 
of Detroit took place at Arcadia on the 
evening of Oct. 15, when the Central Con- 
cert Company presented “I Pagliacci” 
with a cast including Enrico Caruso, 
Pasquale Amato, Claudia Muzio, Fran- 
cisco Daddi and Millo Picco. 

The stage was cleverly decorated with 
natural foliage, tall trees covered with 
autumn leaves spreading their branches 
over the players’ tent. Had it not been 
for the timely warning against cheering 
issued by Dr. Inches the ovation ac- 
corded the stars would no doubt have 
surpassed that of any previous occasion 
in this city. However, curtain calls were 
numerous and the entire audience, crit- 
ics included, voted the affair an unquali- 
fied success. 

Caruso, in excellent voice, sang su- 


perbly, enhancing his part with all of 
the skillful mimicry and expert tone 
manipulation at his command. “Vesti la 
Giubba” has been heard here many 
times, but one keenly realized on Tues- 
day evening that it is Caruso’s interpre- 
tation that is the accepted standard 
which all others seek to emulate. 

Local concert-goers were already fa- 
miliar with Miss Muzio’s work on the 
concert platform, but this was their first 
opportunity of hearing her in opera, 
where her lively, emotional temperament 
and dramatic ability have full play. 
Her characterization of Nedda was 
vivid yet subtle, and at all times impec- 
cable vocally. Amato’s portrayal of 
Tonio was endowed with a deep insight 
into the utmost possibilities of the rdle, 
and his singing, especially in the “Pro- 
logue,” quite eclipsed anything that was 
expected, even from his past perform- 
ances here. Picco as Silvio acquitted 
himself with credit and lent exceptional 
dignity to a small part. His duet with 
Muzio in the first act was one of the 
most brilliant episodes in the opera. 
Daddi extracted all that was possible 
from the réle of Beppo and, like Picco, 
left one with a desire to hear him in a 
part affording broader possibilities. 

One of the most delightful surprises of 
the evening was the singing and deport- 
ment of the chorus, a body of forty De- 
troit musicians who had been skillfully 
trained for the occasion by Jennie M. 
Stoddard, a prominent vocal teacher of 
this city, and Paul Eisler of New York. 

An especially assembled orchestra of 
fifty pieces gave an admirable perform- 
ance under the masterly direction of 
Giorgio Polacco. Mr. Eisler and Mr. 


Polacco shared with Miss Muzio the 
planning and developing of the stage 
management, setting, etc., and are large- 
ly responsible for the ultimate success 
of the undertaking. 


The New Auditorium 


Tuesday was in reality the dedication 
of Arcadia, Detroit’s handsome new con- 
cert hall, every available inch of which 
was filled. The auditorium is simply but 
richly decorated in ivory and gold, with 
hangings of deep red. Encircling the 
hall is a horseshoe of forty-six boxes. 
back of which there is a promenade fur- 
nished with chairs, settees and tables of 
ivory wicker and gay cretonne. A like 
promenade is to be found on the lower 
floor, as are also the dressing rooms. 
Before the sixty-foot stage hangs a red 
velour curtain, with a touch of gold at 
thé top and sides, which, with a novel 
scheme of lighting, completes a stunning 
yet dignified effect. A feature of the 
new building is a circular drive for the 
convenience of motorists. 

Many well-known persons were in at- 
tendance, among them Governor and 
Mrs. Sleeper, Fuel Administrator Wil- 
liam K. Prudden and Mrs. Prudden, 
Mme. Margaret Matzenauer, Frank La 
Forge, Mr. and Mrs. Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford, and 
Mme. Muzio. Preceding the opera, the 
curtains parted and Miss Muzio, draped 
in an American flag and flanked by a 
sailor and a soldier, sang the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

Unusual interest was attached to the 
performances at the Liberty Forum on 
Oct. 11 and 12. On Friday noon a 
varied program was presented by the 
Chamber Music Society, the partici- 
pants including Samuel Slade, basso; 
Earl V. Morse, violinist; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Quay Linton, soprano; Mae Allen Arm- 
strong and Mrs. Louise U. Cragg, pian- 
ists, and the Steiner Trio, Mr. Booth- 
royd, pianist; E. V. Myhr, violinist, and 
F. Steiner, ’cellist. A feature of the 
occasion was the appearance of the new- 
ly organized band from Fort Wayne, the 
instruments for which were purchased 
with a fund collected by Mrs. James A. 
Hurst, Clara E. Dyar, Mrs. Ralph Dyar 
and Mrs. Ralph Ainsworth. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra, with 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducting, gave its 
initial performance this season on Satur- 
day. Mrs. Gabrilowitsch contributed 
several solos, accompanied by the or- 
chestra. 

One of the first song recitals of the 
season was given by William Lavin on 
the evening of Oct. 11, with Alice Whit- 
beck at the piano, presenting composi- 
tions by H. T. Burleigh and Laurence 
Hope. M. McD. 





ADDRESS SAN JOSE TEACHERS 





Latter Told of State Association’s Aims 
—Society Suspends Activities 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Oct. 11.—Albert F. 
Conant, preeens of the California Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association, addressed the 
local branch of the State organization 
last Tuesday evening. He spoke of the 
aims and purposes of the organization, 
and of what other cities were doing in 
the matter of school credits for work 
done with outside music teachers. Her- 
man E. Owen, head of the music depart- 
ment of the San José High School, an- 
nounced that students may receive one 
credit toward their graduation from high 
school for their outside music study. 

Hattie Mooser also spoke before the 
association in the interest of Miss Pot- 
ter’s Philharmonic Course. The course 
as originally planned was to comprise a 
series of five concerts. Circumstances 
make it advisable to reduce the number 
of events to two: Lucy Gates with the 
Trio de Lutéce, and Louis Graveure. 
There is a possibility of a third one beinz 
decided upon later. The Pacific Conser- 
vatory Artist Series will be as originally 


planned, and subscribers can obtain sea- 
son rates for either course or the com- 
bined courses, even though they are to be 
under separate management. 

The Young People’s Theater Associa- 
tion, founded to give artistic musical en- 
tertainments for young people, has de- 
cided to cease all activities, at least for 
the duration of the war, so that all its 
workers may be free to do war work, 
which is, of course, the most essential 
work of the hour. The association 
turned the contents of its treasury over 
to the American Red Star Animal Relie/ 
Society. M. M. F. 





Guilbert Under Mayer’s Management— 
Recitals Begin Oct. 24 


Mme. Yvette Guilbert announces a serie: 
of Thursday afternoon and Sunday evening 


recitals at Maxine Elliott’s Theater, New 
York. The first recital takes place on 
Thursday afternoon, Oct. 24, when Mm: 


Guilbert will present an entire new program 
entitled “Chansons Rouges.” The same pr: 
gram will be repeated Sunday evening, Oc' 
27. Mme. Guilbert will be, beginning thi: 
season, under the direction of Daniel Maye: 
who for many years has been her Londo 
manager. 
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MUSIC HELPS PUSH LOAN OVER TOP 








Greatest Artists and Organiza- 


tions Give Talent Freely in 
Liberty Bond Campaign— 
New York Alive with Music— 
Allied Organizations Aid— 
Allied Music Gives $6,500,000 


OLYHYMNIA—or whatever the muse 

of music may style herself now—is 
probably sitting in some corner of Par- 
nassus to-day patting herself on the 
back. And deservedly. For no single 
force is more responsible for coaxing and 
petting the Fourth Liberty Loan Over 
the Top than She. Perhaps, during the 
entire Liberty Loan, the greatest worm- 
wood for the Kaiser must have been hear- 
ing American singers, American bands, 


American orchestras, with their Ameri- 
can music, deadening the sound of the 
Kaiser’s own simpering peace-lied. 

If Fifth Avenue—the Avenue of the 
Allies—was unforgettable for its decora- 
tions, it was also to be remembered for 
its music during the past three weeks. 
At the Fountain at Fifty-ninth Street, 
at the Liberty Theater outside the 
Library, and at innumerable places along 
the avenue’s whole length, were stands 
where music was continually heard, and 
where Americans were lending their 
money to the Government to the rhythm 
of some song or tune. In Wall Street, at 
the Sub-Treasury steps, at Union Square, 
in City Hall Park, other chief centers for 
obtaining subscriptions, music played the 
chief part. Special concerts were also 
given by the greatest artists in this coun- 
try, who gave freely of their time and 
talent to obtain subscriptions. And be- 
sides even this, some fine music of our 
Allies, the Societé of the Paris Conserva- 
toire, the band of the Italian Bersaglieri 
and the French Band were graciously 
donated to us to aid in the campaign. 

On the opening night of the Loan, 
President Wilson made his world-stirring 
speech after John McCormack had sung 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” and ‘When 
You Come Back,” and just after Governor 
Whitman bought the first bond at Liberty 


Antonio Scotti Willingly Takes Some of His Own Medicine, and Allows Himself to Be 
Coaxed Out of a Subscription at the Hotel Knickerbocker, New York 

















Walter Damrosch, Leading the Fifteenth 


Hall, Anna Fitziu sang the national 
anthem; Lord Roberts and a quartet sang, 
and the Mecca Shrine Band played. 

Each day the drive was devoted to one 
of the Allied Nations, and on each occa- 
sion artists gave songs appropriate to 
the day. On the day when tribute was 
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Coast Artillery Band at the Altar of Liberty, to Boost New York’s Loan Subscription 


paid to France, the musicians who helped 
at the various centers were Anna Case 
and Orville Harrold. They were helped 
in their work by the Police Band, the 
Band of the Twenty-second Infantry, and 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Station 
Band. 

During the course of the three weeks 
every nation’s flag was raised at the 
various booths, the flags of Haiti, Siam 
and Guatemala being honored with the 
English, the French and Italian. Among 
the artists and organizations which 
helped were found the names of Marcia 
Van Dresser, Edna De Lima, Reinald 
Werrenrath, Adeline Lloret, Alma Clay- 
burgh, Enrico Caruso, Lina Cavalieri, 
Muratore, Rafael Diaz, Florence Mac- 
beth, People’s Liberty Chorus, L. Cami- 
lieri, conductor; Emma Bowman, Mar- 
cella Craft, Fifteenth Coast Artillery 
Band, Evelyn Herbert, Princess Red 
Feather, Lydia Irving Karla, Elinor de 
Cisneros, Gabrielle Gills, Marguerite 
Namara, Marta Cunningham, the Paul- 
ist Croir, Mabel Garrison, Adamo Didur, 
Elman, Leonore Sparkes, Galli-Curci, 
Heifetz, Breeskin, Miura, Scotti, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Walter Damrosch, Grace 
Hoffmann and a great number of others. 


No exact estimate can be made of the 
amount of bonds collected through music, 
and yet it is undeniable that it was great. 
For instance, the amount can be realized 
in the fact that the French Band, over 
here for the campaign, raised over 
$6,000,000 in the small towns in which it 
played—and it was only one organization 
of the great number which were in the 
campaign. 

And if the musicians were active in 
coaxing money from other persons’ poc- 
kets, they were no less active in taking 
it from their own. Although figures 
have not been compiled concerning the 
entire total given by individual musi- 
cians, the various reports have been ex- 
cellent. Moreover, the Allied Music Com- 
mittee, Industrial and Professional, made 
one of the finest totals in Class B, far 
exceeding its quota by subscribing almost 
$6,500,000. 

Looking back on the panorama of the 
three weeks’ campaign, it is no exaggera- 
tion to state that if one force were to be 
picked which aided most in arousing 
patriotism and in inspiring people, and 
in acquainting them with the need of the 
hour, that that stimulus was represented 
and given through music. 





SCHUMANN-HEINK AIDS DRIVE 





Diva Raises Many Hundreds of Thou- 
sands in New York 


Mme. Schumann-Heink arrived in New 
York from Chicago where she had been 
convalescing after a severe attack of the 
grip during the last days of the Liberty 
Loan in time for the closing of the drive. 
The Liberty Loan Committee immediately 
enrolled her for the Sub-Treasury steps 
and the Little Theatre on the steps of the 
Public Library. 

On Friday at the Sub-Treasury, where 
she shared the program with the Gov- 
ernors of New York and of New Jersey, 
ex-Ambassador Gerard and Rabbi Steph- 
en Wise, Mme. Schumann-Heink thrilled 
the great crowd with the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” and “When the Boys Come 
Home.” 

On Saturday, the last day of the drive, 
Schumann-Heink started early and fin- 
ished late and the result was over $200,- 
000 worth of bonds credited to her per- 
sonal sale for that day. At noon on the 
Library steps, under the auspices of the 
Stage Women’s War Relief, she again 
shared the program with Governor Whit- 
man, and followed his stirring speech 
with her equally ctirring singing of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” and “When the 
Boys Come Home.” No sooner had she 
finished when a man stepped out of the 


crowd and offered to buy a $10,000 bond 
for an encore of one of her songs. The 
singer responded and then came a flood 
of bond purchasers for her autographed 
photos. The first one sold for a $5,000 
bond, the second for $2,000 and so on. 
There was a steady stream of purchasers 
that kept Madame autographing photos 
for over an hour, and not one photograph 
was given for less that a $100 bond. 

From the Library steps, Schumann- 
Heink proceeded down Fifth Avenue to 
the Union League Club, where she sang 
to an enormous crowd. On Saturday eve- 
ning, despite all her activities of the day, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink promised to sing 
a song for the highest bond bid at the 
New Amsterdam Theater. The announce- 
ment was made that she would sing from 
her box to the person that made it most 
worth while by the purchase of bonds. 
Almost before the speaker was finished 
$10,000 was offered, but the bid soon 
reached $25,000. Liberty bonds up to 
the amount of $150,000 were sold. 





The musical program at the Strand Theater 
this week is headed by Jane Holder. Miss 
Holder is being heard in operatic excerpts. 
Mile. Alys Michot, coloratura soprano, is 
singing the “Care Nome” from “Rigoletto.” 
Ralph H. Brigham and Herbert Sisson will 
give organ solos, and the Strand Orchestra, 
Carl Edouardo, conducting, plays “Czardas” 
by Grossmon, and incidental oawasc, 
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NEW CONCERTMASTER 
FOR N. Y. SYMPHONY 


Gustave Tinlot, Noted French 
Violinist, Chosen—Other New 
Solo Members 


The Symphony Society of New York, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, announces 
the appointment of a new concertmaster, 
Gustave Tinlot, French violinist, who 
wa: formerly a member of the Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris, 
the Concerts Hasselmans and solo vio- 
linist of the Opéra Comique since 1913. 
Gustave Tinlot has achieved marked suc- 
cess on the Continent as soloist, as con- 
certmaster of several noted orchestras 
and as a member and founder of a quar- 
tet that bears his name. 

So well did the people of Clermont- 
Ferrand, his birthplace, think of his 
musical talents that they provided the 
means for his instruction at the Paris 
Conservatory. In 1909 he won first 
prize for violin and immediately ob- 
tained a place in the Société des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire de Paris. For 
two years he was a member of this or- 
ganization, after which he became con- 
certmaster of the Concerts Hasselmans. 
During that time he was a member of 
the noted Quartet Hayot, which toured 
Holland, England, Spain, France and 
Germany. 

Since 1913 M. Tinlot has been first 
violin soloist of *the Opéra Comique, 
Paris. Last winter he founded a quar- 
tet of which Rene Pollain, the new first 
viola of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, was a member. M. Tinlot 
achieved quite a reputation as a soloist, 
having given several concerts last win- 
ter at Monte Carlo, Biarritz and other 
places. y 

Other additions to the orchestra will 
be a new first viola in the person of 
Rene Pollain, former member of the 
Concerts du Conservatoire, also conduc- 
tor of orchestras at Nancy and La 
Rochelle and viola solo at the Théatre 
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Tamaki Miura, the Japanese Prima Donna, Singing at the Altar of Liberty, Madison Square, on Japanese Day, During the Loan Drive 





Champs Elysée. M. Pollain holds a first 
prize of the Paris Conservatory. As pre- 
viously announced, the new first flute 
is Daniel Maquarre, while the new first 
‘cellist is Willem Willeke. Other new 
members engaged to play “first” instru- 
ments are Samuel Miller, trumpet; Wal- 
ter Lilleback, trombone; Scipione Guidi, 
assistant concertmaster, and Dirk 
Gootjes, principal second violin. 

The following solo players of the or- 
chestra have been re-engaged: 


M. Tivin, double bass; Henri de Busscher, 
oboe; Gustave Langenus, clarinet; Ugo 
Savolini, bassoon; George Royer, English 


horn; Joseph Franzl, horn; and Karl Glass- 
man, tympani. 

Nine members of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra have answered the call 
to the colors since the close of last sea- 
son. These are: 

William Kincaid, second flute; Samuel 
Lifschey, first viola; R. M. Johnson and Vic- 
tor Kasper, violinists, and A. Faltin, Antonio 
Perrigo, T. A. Sokoloff, R. Charkasky and 
J. Danziger. 


On Thursday afternoon, Oct. 31, the 
orchestra will give its opening concert 
in Carnegie Hall. The soloist will be 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 


Postponed Concerts of Philadelphia Or- 
chestra to Begin on November 1 

The Board of Health has advised the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Association that its regu- 
lar concert season, which was postponed from 
Oct. 18-19 to Oct. 25-26, cannot begin until 
Nov. 1-2. Patrons who hold season tickets 
for the orchestral concerts are advised to 
use their several tickets on the dates for 
which they are issued. The tickets for the 
first and second pairs will be good for other 
dates, which will be announced later. An- 
nouncement concerning the program and 
soloist for the concerts on Nov. 1-2 will also 
be made later. 

















NELLI GARDINI, soprano 


AROUSES WIDE-SPREAD INTEREST 
WITH ALL-GRIEG RECITAL 


HERALD 
Mme.Gardini' 
Gives Recital 

of Grieg Songs 
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Some New York Press Clippings: 


EVENING POST 


Narse Music, wit English Words In- 
stead of German Enjoyed 
at Aeolian Hall. 





It ts Bimost a Pefiection on the musical 
teste of Wie American public that Grieg 
should he known YW ‘the yast majority 
merely by Mis incidental music to “Pcer 
Gynt" and his niano concerta He has 
written @ Werith of -beautiful music, 
thiefly for Me Voice and piano, which de- 
lights all sige musicians who have given 
it their attenlin' Among these is. Mme 
Nellie Gardini. Wrp gave @ Grieg song re- 
cital at Aeolian Ppa] last tight By rea- 
ven of her long asyociation with Scandi- 
‘nayian musicians in thjy-own country and 
broad, she hag Become saturated with 
the spirit of Norse musi, and has devoted 
herself largely Yo the study apd interpre- 
tation of Grieg's songs, 3 
+. The resylt wss plain in the recital, and 
both singer ana coniposed stodd splendidly 


the test of & pngrameah wate Up ortheir | 


mdividuar wrt, 1f that Wf the accompanist 
he excluded, - eh On thi occasion he 


raust not be,fof he was Richard Hage- |}. 


man, Who proms to ‘his work the ‘fines 
‘artistry and appreciation. It is noteworthy 
that the words of the songs, which are 
@aually sume in German in this country, 
Bad been translated into Englisff, put the 
Drinter# failed. to deliver. the copies and 
the auditors had to follow them as. best 
they could from the Norse original. 
The outstanding charm of Griex's songs 
fm their roinance and strongly poetic feel- 
.,While they are pot finely impres- 


i 
stonistic they ate-str@ngly subjective and| St: 


descriptive and each stgnds by itself as 
tinished work to which the composer has 





Given the best in himself. 

Mme. Gardini brougtit to her four groups 
pf five songs each true appreciation: 
coupled with beautiful art,.in which the 
method and interpretation Were on an 
equality with the voice, a mezzo soprane 
of unusual volume and compass and per- 
fectly under control. Some of these songs | 
require strong dramatic instinct, and this 
Mnie. Gardin} possesses. She dues, in fact, | 
or Grieg's songs what Perey Grainger! 
doves for his pidno mugic~she venraduoll 
thelr soul and spirit. The result was a 
Semarkably interdsting eveniti¢ ' 


if 








N.Y. TRIBUNE 


iffair, yet Miss Nellie Gardini attempt- 
ed it last night at Aeolian Hall and, on 


size, ‘ 
Miss Gardini displayed a voice of con- 


she uses it with taste andefeeling. Her 
intelligence and the variety in her in- 
terpretations were particularly grateful 
in a programme devoted ‘to the songs 
of ope composer, and a’ composer who 
ran the gamut of the emotions, 

Miss Gardini will be heard again 
with pleasure, and it is very probable 
that her interpretive talents are not 
circumscribed by the limited genius of 
Grieg. 


NY: EVEN. WORLD 
Nellio Gardini, mezz0-Soprand, | 


al é an Hall last 
ave a recital at Acolian jul 
iene. lier programme was all Grieg. 











cz 


3 { i a xhaus- 
Mmo. Gardini has made an e ; - 
tive study of Norse music and, has Me 
deyoted particular attention to | $ 
tr 


Grice’s' songs. Her yoice has quajity \ 


. Standing ofthe songs: she sing 
3 Richard Hagemann wag her. accome’ 
' panist at the piano 4 


NY TIMES 


? . 
j Netti Gardini Sings i9 Grieg Sons. 
Noll Gardini, ” iA ang nineteen 
j> nes, all by Abetat® B@ivard Grieg. at 
her recital in AleQyan all dast evening. 
an innovasion, BG & urarassIneyote stated, 
in that perhaps meyer: mara had a Uke 
humber beéw ‘heal ade time here in 
the composes s JOarinaew Norar tongue. 
There were “*CnNCcCAPs ar Bnghsh, which, 
by the way, was see’ Banguage of Grieg's 
sometimes forgwwten? scotch grand- 
father. Milas Garding: who has lived 
in Norway, showed the results of hor 
7 study of these lyric pleces, ranging from 
the plaintive to the picturesque. In her 
own right, too,.the displayed an agree- 
able voice and presence on the stage 


- and compass and’ ‘she ‘has enaee| 





CONCERT AND RECITAL TOUR 
NOW BOOKING 


An evening devoted ‘exelusively to } - 
Grieg is not altogether an exhilarating ws 


the whole, succeedéd in sustaining the LI 
interest of an audience of moderate! c, 


siderable purity and charm of timbre. ar 
It is of moderate power, but ample for | 4; 
the purposes of the concert hall, and ° 


et me ey ee et 


Concert of Grieg Songs. 

A highly interesting programme of 
Grieg songs was given by Nelli Gar- 
dini‘in Aeolian Hall last night to the 
evident delight of an enthusiastic au- 
dience. The impression of rare good 
taste in every point of the recital was 
given. The songs were well chosen, 
they were sung witlhr.charm and ex- 
pression, ‘and even Mme. Gardini's 
gown fitted the occasion—a . perfect 
codrdination. Encores were trequently 
demanded, but the singer responded 
only twice, once with “The Dance of 
the Goats,” sung in _English in a 
charming manner. The rare beauty of 
the Grieg music was appreciated to the 
utmost by a sympathetic audience. 
Grieg is going to be “the thing” this 
year, as @ glance at current pro- 
grammes shows. 








Neffi Gardini Charms 
/ — fNeofian Half Audience 


HPRE were charm, interest and 

variety in Nelli Gardini's cok 
lection of songs given at Aeolian 
Hall last, night, and all these not- 
Withstanding the fact that her pro- 
Yammé was limited to works by 
ae composer. Grieg .was the 
writer so singularly honored. Mme. 
Gardini has devoted time and study 
t the writings of “The Chopin of 
the rth.’ er present mission is 


to jntroduce to American music 
lovers songs of Grieg hitherto un- 
known in this country 

Her medium of introducing these 
poems of meldtiy & a rich, warm 
and. well-trained soprano voice. 
Bhe is a mistress of style, has com- 
mendable compass and a welj-de- 
veloped dramatic sense. 

6 scone of her programme was 
Droad and ranged from tender ro- 
mahce to simple songs of childhood 
and from a lusty chanty to selec- 

~“ «fa reverent character. «—--- 








Management:—JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall, New York} 





WY: AMERICAN 


GLOBE 


NELLIE GARDINI. 

In sa song recital Jast night at 
Aeouan Hall, devoted entirely to 
Grieg, Nellie Gardini made the most 
of the rhvthmic and melodic variety in 
her songs. Her programme was a 
well-contrasted one, and her singing 
showed her to have an agreeable 
mezzo voice, governed by excellent 
musica! taste and ‘phrasing. In the 
lower register especially her voles) 
was pure and firm. -Mention should 
be maiie of her singing of “A Boat on 
the Buoyant Billows,” with its com- 
plicated .cadences; of the _ sptrited 
“Dance ef the Goats,” and “From 
Monte Pincio,” whi in its brief mo- 
ments of recitative; gave her lower 
‘tones full scope. Probably there has 
not been before an_ opportunity to 
hear so many ‘Grieg songs in, one 
;evening sung in the language in 
-which they were written. Any artist 
ought to be glad to have the sort of 
accompanist which: Richard Hageman 
again showed himself to be. 


MORN. TELEGRAPH 
GARDINI’S GRIEG RECITAL. 


Young Soprano ince Netable Keeival 








vf Scandinavian’s Comppsitions. 

At Aeolian Hall last evening Nelli 
Gardini. the eminent oprano and the 
s'nger best quatitied by her lung associa 
Vion with Scandinavian Hfe and music 
abroad to interpret Grieg, delighted a 


of a program of nineteen numbers, ul! 





had never befure been heard in this eyus- , 
try, and ix response to many encores she ! 
gave otbers by Griex that are probably ! 
not ia the musica] libraries of any other | 
| erties in Ameriew. The resull was aj; 
musical innovatiow, unique in conceptio, | 
and remarkably effective in execution, ! 
and the enthusiastic andience. largely 
composed of Grieg devotees, expressed j 
its approval of both the artist aad her; 


noble understanding aud iuterpretatiyn of 
the Scandinavian genius. 





fine audience with the splendid sitging | 


from the tient pen of the creat composer | 
| of the North. Many of the ‘yongs chosva ! 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 








DEAR MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Germany has lost the war and is beg- 
ging for peace. -This does not mean, 
however, that hostilities will immedi- 
ately cease and everybody will be able 
to feel relieved from the terrible burden 
that has been put upon us during the 
last four years and especially since we 
entered into the contest. 

While the only possible basis of peace 
is now known to be “Unconditional Sur- 
render,” there will be a tremendous job 
on hand to settle the many questions and 
problems that will arise even should 
Germany be finally brought to her knees, 
throw up her hands and agree to accept 
the only terms that the Allies are dis- 
posed to offer her. In this situation the 
pacifists in this country will try to miti- 
gate the consequences to Germany for her 
terrible crimes, and will urge that we 
should not be animated by the spirit of 
revenge. True! But we must be ani- 
mated ‘by a spirit of justice, and when 


justice comes to be meted out we must 
never forget. 

We must not repeat our foolish atti- 
tude when the war started and think 
that the German people are not to blame, 
only the unscrupulous, militarist au- 
tocracy and the Kaiser. 

The war was made by the German 
people themselves. They have been 
thinking and drinking to the day when 
they could let loose hell on earth and 
therefore they are, everyone of them, re- 
sponsible to the utmost of their ability to 
make good so far as it is humanly pos- 
sible! 

* * * * 

Before me lies a plea made by the 
Polish Victims’ Relief Fund, which Ig- 
nace Paderewski, the world-famed pian- 
ist, founded and of which William H. 
‘laft is honorary president and Frank 
Vanderlip honorary treasurer. 

The plea opens with the statement 
made by General Von Beseler, Governor 
General of Warsaw, who said: “Starva- 
tion is a great force, and if we can use 
that to the advantage of the German 
Government we are going to use it. We 
have wanted and needed Poland for a 
long time, and if these people die off 
through starvation, a lot of German peo- 
ple will overflow into this country and 
settle here, and after the war Poland 
will be a German province, even if we 
have to give it up.” But, as Mr. Pad- 
erewski tells us, starvation was not 
enough. 

Since 1914, when the war began, three 
million have died in Polish Galicia, three 
million and a half in so-called “Russian” 
Poland, from starvation, by disease and 
exposure. The figures do not include 
those Poles who during the same period 
have died from similar causes in Luth- 
uania, in Ukraine, in Russia proper and 
in Siberia. They do not include the 
Polish soldiers who have died on the 
battlefield; nor do they include thirty 
thousand young men hanged by the Ger- 
mans and Austrians for refusing to 
enlist. 

Think of it! Try to vision the situ- 
ation! Try to realize what thirty thou- 
sand fine young men mean—hanged be- 
cause they were true to their convic- 
tions and their faith. Even two years 
ago there were eleven thousand children 
lying in Warsaw with atrophied limbs, 
children of well-to-do parents, of pro- 
fessional men and artists. Lack of food 
had reduced their vitality. 

Now comes the greatest horror of all, 


namely, that eleven million people are 
wandering homeless, hungry and cold 
among the ruins of twenty-two thousand 
villages and two hundred towns reduced 
to ashes. They cannot even support 
asylums. And this is only a small item 
among the cruelties inflicted upon hu- 
manity by the Huns. 

So, if any of my readers have a dollar 
or so left, after they have done their duty 
vy the Fourth Liberty Loan, after they 
have subscribed to the various charities 
that have appealed to them, I urge them 
in the cause of humanity to send a sub- 
scription to this Polish fund and address 
it to the Honorable Secretary, W. O. 
Gorski, 33 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City. 


* * * 


Your critics will review the début in 
this country at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Tuesday of last week of the 
celebrated orchestra of the Paris Con- 
servatoire. They -will, no doubt, like 
most critics of the daily papers give due 
credit to this time-honored organization 
whose reception was most cordial, rising 
at times to great enthusiasm. 

That the orchestra made the favorable 
impression that it did was all the more 
creditable to it and to its distinguished 
conductor, André Messager, for the rea- 
son that, as all patrons of the Metro- 
pelitan know, a symphonic orchestra on 
the stage of the Metropolitan is not 
heard to the best advantage. The house 
was constructed, of course, for the or- 
chestra to sit in the pit, in front of the 
parquet. 

In the next place, the acoustic was un- 
doubtedly affected by the great amount 
of bunting which was tastefully dis- 
played with the flags of the United 
States, France, England, Italy, Belgium 
and the other Allied countries. 

The orchestra itself, while justifying 
the great expectations made of its pro- 
ficiency and artistic ability, brought up 
again the conviction of years, namely, 
that a French symphonic orchestra is 
unsurpassed in what is called the wood 
wind, has a fine violin contingent, but 
in the brass is not up to the standard 
of other leading symphonic organizations, 
especially such as we have in this coun- 
try. 

Of the conductor, Messager, it can be 
said at once that he presents a distinctive 
personality which gradually wins you as 
you appreciate the modesty and sincerity 
of his attitude. Here is a man who, 
while no longer young, shows distinct- 
ively that when vigor and energy are re- 
quired he has them at his command al- 
though he does not all the time, as some 
conductors do, namely, present the vision 
of continual mental and physical excite- 
ment. 

M. Messager controls his orchestra 
with consummate ease, but evident power. 
He particularly appeals to educated per- 
sons by the restraint of his gestures. 
With him the motion of a finger is suf- 
ficient. It takes the place of the excited 
waving arms of some conductors that I 
could name. The orchestra follows him 
with implicit obedience. 

We have great symphonic orchestras, 
we have heard some fine performances 
from visiting orchestras, but we have 
never heard anything yet which gave 
evidence of so much grace, taste and 
charm as these Frenchmen do, many of 
whom have served on the battlefield. It 
is in this that the French illustrate their 
particular place in art and show us what 
a calamity it would have been had the 
Huns carried out their plan and virtually 
wiped them off the face of the earth. 

It is to the French that we owe some- 
thing more than good cooking, something 
more than good taste in dress. We owe 
them that refinement, that elegance, that 
sympathetic politeness which man has 
evolved through the agonies of the ages 
and which go far to distinguish him 
from the primeval brute from which he 
is a descendant and of which we have a 
present illustration in the Hun. 

A significant as well as an interesting 
incident of the début of the orchestra 
was afforded by the presentation to M. 
Messager of a silver wreath. This was 
handed to M. Messager by Otto Kahn, 
the chairman of the board of directors 
of the Metropolitan and of the particular 
organization which is responsible for 
bringing the orchestra to America, which, 
by the bye, came over in a battleship 
under the protection of the French Gov- 
ernment. 

In his brief but eloquent speech, which 
unfortunately was not heard as well as 
it might have been for the reason that 
Mr. Kahn’s face was naturally turned to 
M. Messager and was away from a large 
part of the audience, he made two points 
which particularly attracted my atten- 
tion. One was to the effect that France, 
through her sacrifice, her heroism, her 
spirituality, has become to us a kind of 
“holy land.” 

You know we used to look upon the 


French as_ rather light-headed, irre- 
sponsible people and Paris as the Mecca 
to which people went to enjoy them- 
selves, particularly Americans, in the 
hope that they could lead a double life 
at half the price—and got left. The 
other point which Mr. Kahn made and 
which seems to have escaped the atten- 
tion of most of the critics was to the 
effect that the French people had never 
used art to conceal political ambition and 
make propaganda. It has never been re- 
corded of the French people or of any 
of their statesmen, politicians, financiers 
that they used music and her leading ex- 
ponents as cloaks, as we know the Huns 
did to conceal their spy system, their 
nefarious efforts to blow up munition 
plants, their cowardly attempts to sow 
discord among nations and thus made 
us realize that “Deutschland Uber Alles” 
meant the prostitution of art just as 
much as it meant the prostitution of 
womanhood. 

At the close of his address Mr. Kahn 
made a break. Extending his hand to 
M. Messager, as a citizen of the United 
States grasping the hand of one of the 
citizens of France, he said, quoting the 
marriage service: “Those whom God has 
put asunder, let no man join together.” 
But what he intended, of course, was: 
“Those whom God has joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” This was a 
source of intense joy to hundreds in the 
audience who always enjoy anything cf 
the kind to the utmost. 

A little break of this kind comes as a 
relief to people when their emotion has 
been wrought up and they are tense with 
excitement. It is an illustration of the 
old saying, “There is but a step between 
the sublime and the ridiculous.” Then 
there are always those who are waiting 
for something to turn up whether it be 
in the shape of the stage cat walking on 
to break up the tenor in his best aria or 
of an accident to the tights of one of the 
dancers, and from this they derive more 
happiness than they do from the entire 
performance. 

I remember Stransky of the Philhar- 
monic, in speaking of the Berliners, say- 
ing that they were so blasé that it took 
something extraordinary to bring them 
out and that the great majority of them 
went to a performance not for the 
pleasure it might give them but in case 
something happened they wanted to be 
there, on the job! 

All the critics of the daily papers were 
in their places at the concert, with De 
Koven in the seat of the Herald. It was 
noted with satisfaction that Henderson 
of the Sun looked well, better than I 
have seen him for some time. It was also 
noted with general satisfaction that the 
veteran Krehbiel of the Tribune was in 
his accustomed seat and apparently as 
hale and hearty as ever. You know that 
Mr. Krehbiel was ill some time ago, that 
he had to leave New York and it was 
feared that he might never again resume 
his work as leading musical critic of the 
Tribune, in which position he has un- 
doubtedly won distinction, even if one 
does not always agree with his view- 
points, particularly with regard to the 
American composer. Sanborn of the 
Globe was also there. 

Out in the lobby you saw Sylvester 
Rawling of the Evening World, who as 
usual announced the opening of the mu- 
sical season by extending the glad hand 
to his acquaintances. Pierre V. Key of 
the Morning World is out West in Cali- 
fornia in the interest of the Messager 
organization. Huneker, who will write 
for the Times, as I told you, was not 
there. I understand his duties do not 
commence till the 27th of this month. 


* * * 


Seeing the critics of the morning 
papers get up and go out when the per- 
formance was but half over, a lady near 
me said: “How can those critics write 
up a performance intelligently when they 
don’t hear half of it?” 

Unfortunately, it is necessary for 
them to have an extended account of the 
concert they attend written in time for 
the next morning’s papers, and it is 
therefore necessary to prepare most of 
the matter in advance, not drawing upon 
their imagination or their scrap books 
but by attending rehearsals. This is 
particularly true of the production of a 
new opera or of an important symphonic 
work. There is another point which has 
greatly troubled the poor critics. That 
is “the dead line” for matter which the 
morning papers have drawn at 11 o’clock. 
This edict has gone forth for the reason 
that, owing to the war and the elimina- 
tion of a large number of trains, the daily 
papers have to get their editions into the 
mails much earlier than they had to be- 
fore, in order to reach their out-of-town 
readers and subscribers. 

When you consider that the critic of 
a morning paper is expected to attend a 
performance of a concert or opera, sit 
through it until 11 or so and still get a 
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report, all the way from a column to a 
column and a half of matter, to his office 
within the time that the performance is 
finished, you realize the utter impossi- 
bility of the situation even if he could be 
in two places at the same time, which he 
couldn’t be, “barrin’ he was a bird,” as 
the Irishman said. 

In this situation the writers for the 
evening papers are better off, although 
they are handicapped by the fact that 
the cream of the situation has already 
been taken off by the notices in the morn- 
ing papers. 

So far as good, sound criticism is con- 
cerned, it would be a great deal better if 
the public could be educated to permit 
the critic to write his notice at leisure 
after the performance, not expecting him 
to rush out to the press room, bang out 
the balance of the nearly completed ar- 
ticle on a typewriter and rush it to the 
office without a chance to see the proof. 

+ * + 

In spite of war, Liberty Loan drives, 
epidemics of influenza, grip, parades, the 
abandonment of many musical activities, 
the Society of American Singers continues 
to hold forth at the Park Theater under 
the amiable and capable direction of our 
friend, William Wade Hinshaw. And 
it may interest you to know that the 
audiences have been increasing as the 
public is awakening to a realization that 
these performances are well worth the 
money asked for them. Naturally, with 
such an undertaking some mistakes were 
made at the start, but these will be lived 
down and it will be seen that with the 
necessary time, means and allowance for 
the usual process of growth to make the 
venture one of the established features 
of our New York musical life, it will be 
strong enough to go on the road, when 
peace comes and we return to something 
like normal conditions. 

Hinshaw tells me that the best re- 
ceipts came from the production of 
“Carmen.” There seems also general 
agreement that Maggie Teyte’s Mignon 
was something unique as well as charm- 
ing in the way of an artistic character- 
ization of a well-known rdle. 

Interest centered in the production on 
Friday night last of Hadley’s prize 
opera “Bianca,” which followed a charm- 
ing representation of Pergolese’s “La 
Serva Padrona” (“The Maid Mistress’’) 
in which, as usual, David Bispham 
and Lucy Gates carried off the honors. 
I never see Bispham but I think that he 
has solved the problem of eternal vital- 
ity, even if he has not solved it so far 
as eternal youth is concerned. 

I always listen to Lucy Gates with in- 
tense pleasure, because I know that she 
will never get off the pitch. She will 
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sing the music as it has been written. 
She will indulge in no meretricious effects 
and will carry her réle through on a high 
artistic plane. When she finishes she can 
have the satisfaction of having made a 
distinct impression upon her audience, 
and that if she has not startled them she 
certainly has won their good will. They 
will not forget her. 

With regard to Hadley’s new opera, 
suppose we first take Gatti’s viewpoint 
and ask: Did it please the audience who 
were there? And to this a very em- 
phatic answer in the affirmative must be 
given. It did please, and the final chorus 
brought the curtain down amid a scene 
of enthusiasm. 

Of the work itself I would say that the 
plot is so slight that it is difficult to 
interest people in the story. Hadley’s 
music is, as one might expect, that of a 
capable musician. While opinions will 
differ, naturally, as to its precise place, 
there can be no question that this repre- 
sentative American composer is winning 
favor and rising in the public estimation 
the more we hear his work. 

It would not be fair to condemn the 
libretto of Grant Stewart, which was 
adapted from one of Goldoni’s old com- 
edies and ironed out, as Bianca herself 
does on the stage, to eliminate all the 
creases and rough places of the original, 
in which so much depended upon what 
we would consider to be rather outré in 
these days. In a word, the work had 
very little comedy because it had been 
made “proper” so that it could be pre- 
sented without offence before an audi- 
ence of Sunday school teachers, the 
result being that people were apt to 
wonder, as it progressed, whether it was 
not a case of “much ado about nothing.” 

A number sung by Maggie Teyte 
caught the favor of the people. Henri 
Scott, as a woman-hating, hustling, bus- 
tling cavalier of the olden time, was ef- 
fective and sonorous. The other male 
characters were in capable hands. 

Some day Hadley will get a chance 
with a real, dramatic, gripping play, and 
if ever he does, I believe he will make a 
hit. Let him have something that is as 
characteristic as “L’Oracolo,” as dramatic 
as “Pagliacci” or “Cavalleria Rusticana,’ 
and then his true mettle will be tested. 

* 


In times past I have felt called upon 
to criticise some of the sayings and 
doings of Geraldine Farrar, so let me 
take the opportunity to say an appreci- 
ative word for her, not because of the 
successful dinner she gave to boost the 
Liberty Loan, at which a number of 
millions were subscribed, but because of 
a recent utterance of hers in an inter- 
view, in which she proclaimed her con- 
viction that the women should not go to 
the extreme suggested by some in high 
places and dress in simple, Puritanical 
style while the war is on. 

“Don’t think you can win the war by 
looking like a frump,” says she. 

In this Mme. Farrar shows a greater 
appreciation of economic truth than some 
of the would-be legislators and econ- 
omists in Washington and elsewhere. If 
the women cease buying clothes for 
themselves and their children, what be- 
comes of the people who make the goods, 
of the seamstresses? What becomes of 
the dry goods houses and the dress- 
makers who sell the costumes and the 
hats and everything else. And if their 
trade is cut down to a minimum, where 
it does not pay expenses, how can they 
pay their help, and above all, how, in the 
name of common sense, can they support 
the Government by buying Liberty Bonds 
and War Savings Stamps? The power 
of the nation to sustain the Government 
and help us do our share in winning the 
war rests absolutely upon our ability to 
keep general business and the general 
social life going as near top notch as 
we can. 

If the men all wear old clothes, what 
becomes of the tailors and the men who 
make the cloth? If we don’t patronize 
entertainments, what becomes of the mu- 
sicians, the singers and the players? 

So I am glad to see Mme. Farrar in- 
jecting a note of good common sense into 
the situation and standing out against 
the would-be reformers among some of 
her own sex, who believe that they are 
rendering a public service when they 
proclaim the fact that, while they have 
ample means, they are going to wear 
just one dress while hostilities continue. 

Apropos, I read in a certain weekly 
sheet that Mme. Farrar’s husband, Lou- 
Tellegen, had taken up _ permanent 


bachelor quarters at the Lambs Club, 
while Madame remains in the family 
This suggests trouble. 


mansion. I be- 





lieve there is not a word of truth in the 
statement, and that, contrary to general 
expectation, Madame and her husband 
get along exceedingly well—continue to 
be greatly devoted to one another. They 
are seen together everywhere. 

+ oa ” 


That was a nice thing that John 
McCormack, the noted Irish tenor, did 
the other day when he adopted the ten 
orphan children of his wife’s brother and 
sister-in-law, who were among the vic- 
tims of the Irish mail steamer “Leinster” 
when it was so shamelessly torpedoed by 
a German U-boat. McCormack at once 
sent word that he will take care of them 
and be a father to them. 

I say this because there have been 
those who have insisted that McCormack, 
while he has made a great deal of money, 
is not particularly well disposed in a 
charitable way or inclined to remember 
those who were good to him in the olden 
days when he was still struggling for a 
hearing and only got it in this country 
through the kind offices of Tetrazzini, 
with whom he was then singing in Lon- 
don, at the opera. 

* * * 

The popularity, as well as the drawing 
power, of Harold Bauer, a pianist of 
rare distinction, particularly on account 
of his intellectual qualities, never re- 
ceived a more thorough and absolute 
demonstration than it did the other day 
at Carnegie Hall. At the very time when 
not only tours of concert companies but 
recitals of artists of note and distinction 
are being abandoned on account of the 
influenza Bauer stood by his guns, with 
the result that a large and enthusiastic 
audience came to hear him. 

The incident is really remarkable. It 
was a supreme test, unique of its kind, 
under the conditions, of Mr. Bauer’s 
standing as an artist and of his hold on 
the musical public. 

*” * * 

They tell me that among the powers 
that be at the Metropolitan there is con- 
siderable anxiety with regard to the 
physical condition and vocal cords of a 
distinguished prima donna, who in the 
forthcoming season will have some im- 
portant roéles to create. 

I mention the matter simply for the 
reason that the average opera-goer, even 
those who are pretty well versed in mu- 
sical affairs, have no idea whatever of 
the tremendous responsibility that rests 
upon an impresario like Gatti-Casazza, 
of his many cares, of the sudden sur- 
prises that are sprung upon him, which 
send his best-laid plans into the air. 

And that is one of the reasons why I 
have always felt that we should exercise 
a most considerate attitude to Mr. Gatti, 
especially as many of the sources of his 
supplies in the way of artists have been 
cut off through the war, while his réper- 
toire has naturally been considerably 
affected by the popular disposition to 
dispense with Wagner opera, at least for 
the time being. 

* * * 

The servant girl problem, which like 

the poor we all have with us, and which 


of late has become acute, has resulted, . 


curiously enough, in bringing together a 
certain distinguished artist and her hus- 
band, who were on the point of furnish- 
ing the papers with another cause 
celébre. 

Madame is a singer of renown and 
speaks several languages, preferably 
French now. She has a very amiable 
husband, but as both are temperamental 
and very jealous of one another, the erup- 
tions, which were frequent, recently cul- 
minated almost in a break. It was right 
at this moment that the question of a 
cook came up. But let me tell the story, 
as far as I can, in Madame’s own words. 

“You see, it was siz way,” said she. 
“Our old cook, she leave, ’cause she ees 
sick, and so I must get another. Well, 
I advertise and several come which I no 
like—most old women. Then there was 
one, she come—big Irish woman, look 
fine, and my husband he was there when 
I spik wiz her. And the Irish one, she 
say: 

“*Madame, ’ow many you got in fam- 
ily? ‘Ave much company?’ 

“And she say, too: 

“*T ’spect room for myself and two 
nights a week and two afternoon out.’ 

“And I say: 

“*?’Ow much you want?’ 

“And she say: 

““T want $50 a month. I should have 
$60 ’cause the price of living is so high.’ 

“And I say: 

“*What has got the price of livin’ to 
do wiz you, ’cause you live here, don’t 
you?’ 

“And she say: 

“*Well, that is what everybody say.’ 

“And then she say: 

““‘T can do good, plain’ American 
cookin’, but no French fixin’s.’ 

“And then she sniff with her noze and 
say: 


““Do you use garlic here?’ 

“And I say: 

“Oui, yes, sometime, 
good to flavor things.’ 

“And she say she never could live in a 
place where there was garlic. And so it 
was that I was just thinking I could 
fix things wiz her, ’cause you know one 
must have a cook, when le malheureux 
la, that unfortunate man of mine—he 
what you call ‘butt in,’ and he say: 

“*You have. asked many question of 
my wife. Now I want to ask you just 
two. Do you play the piano and have 
you bought any Liberty Bond?’ 

“And the woman, she get mad, throw 
her noze in the air, and walk out. And 
I say to le malheureux, to that miserable 
man of mine, I say: 

“*Big stupid! you spoil me everythin’! 
Now I suppose I must cook, myself. 
How can I engage cook if you act like 
that?’ 


’cause that is 


“And he laugh and he say: 

“*Well, wait a minute.’ 

“And then I cry a little bit, ’cause you 
know it is ver’ hard to be without cook. 
And then he go out and come back wiz 
a nice, pretty ring, and he kiss me and 
say: 

“‘Cherie, we go out take dinner to- 
gether! And you shall make _ the 
déjeuner ’cause you can cook wonderful! 
Such tripe a@ la mode de Caen, such 
ragout, such omelette, such sole cardi- 
nale, and then, cherie, I will take you 
every night and we will have nice dinner 
together, and it will be like the old time.’ 

“So you see, when he put it like that, 
then I get good wiz him, and so we are 
happy again, just ’cause we get no cook.” 

Which shows you that it is a poor war 
that cannot help to reunite families, as 
well as destroy them, says 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 











New York Again Applauds Unique 
Quartet of Young Women Singers 
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The Brahms Quartet, Hilda Gelling, Klaire Dowsey, Elinor Hughes and Edith Bennett 


i ie Brahms Quartet, an organization of young women singers who were coached 
41 by Percy Rector Stephens, recently appeared for a week at the Strand Theater 
in New York, their fifth engagement at that popular auditorium and, as has been 
their custom, won unstinted applause for the excellence of their singing. The quartet 
will give their annual recital in New York at the Punch and Judy Theater, on Tuesday 


afternoon, Dec. 10. 





HAROLD BAUER IN 
OPENING RECITAL 


Admirable Display of Pianistic 
Art Applauded by Large Au- 
dience in New York 


Harold Bauer, Recital, Carnegie Hall, 
Saturday Afternoon, Oct. 19. The Pro- 
gram: 

“Keltic” Sonata, MacDowell. “Musette 
en Rondeau,” Rameau; “Sonatina,” Scar- 
latti; “Arietta,” Leonardo Leo; “Le 
Carillon de Cythére,” “La Bandoline,” 
Couperin; “La Victoire,” Duphly (All 
Eighteenth Century). “Prelude, Aria 
and Finale,” Franck. “Pictures at an 





Exposition” (“Promenade,” “The 
Dwarf,” “Promenade,” “The Old 
Castle,” “Promenade,” “Children at 


Play,” “The Ox Cart,” “Promenade,” 
“The Chickens’ Ballet,” “Rich and Poor,” 
“The Market Place,” “Catacombs,” “Con 
mortuis in lingua mortua,” “The Old 
naga “The Great Gate”), Moussorg- 
sky. 


Harold Bauer, always a favorite with 
New York concert-goers, was welcomed 
in his first recital of the autumn season 
by an audience that comfortably filled 
Carnegie Hall last Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. Bauer presented a program that 
might be cited as a model. Opening 
with the MacDowell “Keltic” Sonata, 
played with the impeccable musicianship 
that one associates with the Bauer re- 


citals, the pianist gave as his next group 
a wholly delightful sheaf of eighteenth 
century offerings, the two Couperin 
numbers, “Le Carillon de Cythére” and 
“La Bandoline,” calling forth most fer- 
vent applause. Admirable balance was 
given by the “Prelude, Aria and Finale” 
of César Franck, which preceded the 
Moussorgsky group. Mr. Bauer is an 
artist in the nice values of light and 
shade, and in his opening recital this 
year he again pervert himself one of the 
few pianists who have the gift of send- 
ing an audience forth stimulated rather 
than surfeited by the musical fare pro- 
vided. 

The poetic loveliness of his concept of 
the Moussorgsky “Pictures” represented 
the ne plus ultra of tone color, and his 
presentation of such works as the Scar- 
latti Sonatina proved that Mr. Bauer 
can weave the fabric of delicate, evan- 
escent charm that such a work demands 
in quite as deft a fashion as he can cope 
with monumental feats of technical skill. 
The audience would not leave until sev- 
eral additional numbers had been added 
to the programmed offerings. M. S. 


Edith Louise Wagoner to Open Fall 
Programs in Omaha 


OMAHA, NEB., Oct. 12.—Edith Louise Wag- 
oner is the artist engaged for the opening 
recital here to be followed by five other con- 
certs in which the following will appear: 
Cecil Berryman, Edward Carnall and Mabel 
Woodworth Jensen; Corinne Paulson and the 
West Sisters string quartet: Bella Robinson 
and Henry Cox; Louise . Jansen-Wylie, 
Louise Shadduck Zabriskie and Jean Duffield ; 
and Mrs. A. I. Root, Martin Bush and Emily 
Cleve. 
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MUSIC, THE “FOURTH ESSENTIAL” IN WAR TIMES 

















A Typical Liberty Sing: 


MONG the radical changes which the 
war has braught to the minds and 
lives and habits of thought of the Amer- 
ican people is the change in the general 
attitude toward music, the change which 
is leading people to accept music as the 
“fourth essential” of war times. 
A year ago, while we were still in the 


amateur class of war-making, MUSICAL 
AMERICA reviewed at some length the 
steps which had been taken to develop 
community choruses in different parts of 
this country. In this article was quoted 
the definition of a community chorus, 
which came to us from Newport, Ky. It 
said, in part: 

“The Community Chorus endeavors to 
present music which interprets Life and 
Humanity, Love and Comradeship, and 
especially the joy and courageous op- 
timism which are the dominant note of 
American life.” 

In the year which has passed since 
then the “Community Chorus” has un- 
dergone radical changes, but its ideal 
remains unchanged—“to present music 
which shall interpret Life°and Human- 
ity, Love and Comradeship.” 

How is this being worked out? One 
answer is that the “Community Chorus” 
of yesterday has become the “Liberty 
Chorus” of today. Where a city had one 
community chorus last year it has now a 
dozen liberty choruses, pledged to use 
music to the utmost in promoting courage 
and cheerfulness among the people whose 
task it is to “carry on” in the incon- 
spicuous places back of the lines. There 
is no village in America to-day too small 
to have its Liberty Sing. It may take 
place on the village common of a Sunday 
afternoon, or in the motion picture house 
where the films are showing the condi- 
tions that the boys from that village are 
facing on battlefields of the western 
front, or the sing may be in church; but 
somewhere, at some time in the week, the 
people now are gathering with the pur- 
pose of singing. 

Like the development of most ideas the 
results of the Community Chorus have 
far outgrown the original plans of those 
who led the first “sings.” 

Chorus singing is atmospheric, a new 
air which, when breathed, produces new 
energies and new forms of thought. 
Bound together in a big, common venture, 
facing new conditions of living, the peo- 
ple of this country have been forced into 
a new recognition of the spiritual values 
of life. They have turned to music as 
the one force which can express some- 
thing of this new set of values, which 
can make articulate the _ spiritual 
processes which are working back of the 
grim horror we have named war. 


Widening the Boundaries 


Last fall the National Council of De- 
fense took account of the achievements of 
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Soldiers, Sailors and Civilians Gathered for a Sing in One of the Philadelphia Parks 

















How the Community Chorus Has, During the Past Year, Be- 
come the Liberty Chorus—Changes Which Have Been 
Wrought in Our Valuation of Music—Chorus Singing 
Enters the Fiber of National Living—An Example of 
One City’s Development of Its Musical Resources— 
Where the Critics of Community Singing Are at Fault 


By MAY STANLEY 











the Community Choruses of the country 
and set to work to widen the boundaries 
of the undertaking. Leaders of com- 
munity singing everywhere were asked to 
co-operate with the State leaders of the 
National Council; new choruses were or- 
ganized and chorus singing ut'lized in all 
movements designed to aid the vigorous 
prosecution of the war. 

The War Camp Community Service 
also recognized the importance of com- 
munity singing as the tie that would 
link up in neighborly fashion the men in 
the different cantonments and naval 
training centers with the people of ad- 
jacent cities, and great sings were or- 
ganized under its auspices to bring sol- 
diers, sailors and palin together. A 
list of these activities would call the roll 
of every city near a station or canton- 
ment where men of the army or navy 
are being trained. Leaders of the Amer- 
icanization movement also saw in com- 
munity singing an opportunity to present 
the best ideals of America to the new-cit- 
izens they aimed to reach, and the sing- 
ing of patriotic songs became one of the 
chief features in the Americanization 
program. When the fourth great Liberty 
Loan drive was being arranged, one of 
the most comprehensive programs of com- 
munity singing that has ever been put 
forth in this country was devised and 
carried through, as one of the most po- 
tent aids in the Loan drive. 

For years we have been a silent people 
in our factories, our workshops, in the 
great hives of industry in which thou- 
sands of our people pass the greater part 
of their lives. With the coming of the 
war and the consequent need for greater 
production in many lines we again turned 
to music as the one force which could 
inspire people to work long hours with- 
out undue weariness. As a result. song 
leaders are going into the great indus- 
trial centers teaching the people to sing 
and developing leaders in the working 
forces who will “carry on” the message 
of song throughout the establishment. 


The Case of Philadelphia 


As a definite example of different ac- 
tivities which may spring from the work 
of a community chorus let me cite the 
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case of Philadelphia. The City of Broth- 
erly Love began with a large community 
chorus that held its meetings on Sunday 
afternoon. After its leader, Albert Hoxie, 
had gone into service as song leader 
for the Navy Department Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, at the League 
Island Navy Yard, the chorus widened 
its field to include sings at the Navy 
Yard. Last spring Courtney Baylor, di- 
rector for Philadelphia and vicinity of 
the War Camp Community Service, re- 
solved to bring the various interests that 
had solved community singing problems 
into a Liberty Sing Commission. Was- 
sili Leps gave his services to conducting 
a leaders’ class and as a result nearly 
two hundred leaders were trained. The 
result of this innovation was seen in the 
sings held last summer, as many as 
twenty-five sings being held in different 
parts of Philadelphia in one evening, sev- 
eral city blocks often combining for these 
events. 

The Mayor’s Band, which gives nightly 
concerts on City Hall Plaza, gave twenty 
minutes a night to singing, and other 
city bands followed its example. Then 
the innovation was carried into the mo- 
tion picture houses. The work has now 
been extended to factories, shipyards, 
schools, department stores and banks. 
Some of the most important sings of the 
summer were the appearance of Mr. 
Hoxie’s regiment of marines and sailors 
at the Liberty statue, and the celebra- 
tion of “Bastile Day” at Independence 
Square, when 15,000 people participated. 
Another event was a meeting to teach 
Liberty songs to all the school teachers 








of Philadelphia, assembled in the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

This development of the Liberty sing 
in Philadelphia has its counterpart, in 
varying degree, all over the country. 
The Community Chorus has become the 
Liberty Chorus; the people who began 
singing with no very clear end in view 
have learned that their music can lift 
themselves and others to meet the great- 
ness of the present occasion, when big 
sacrifices are hourly demanded and as 
hourly made. 


Mistakes of the Formalists 


A very wise man once said, “The 
beauty of ordinary things depends upon 
the angle at which you see them, and the 
light which falls upon them.” 

This is especially true of community 
singing, of the Liberty Chorus of to-day. 
The person who desires to see beauty 
and purpose in community singing must 
begin by believing them to be there, and 
must not be discouraged by those who 
forbid one to see beauty except in def- 
inite and approved forms. Like the 
Scribes of old, our esthetic critics are 
too much inclined to “make a fence about 
the law” and to limit beauty to definite 
artistic lines—the inevitable mistake of 
the formalist. To judge the worth of the 
community chorus from a strictly musical 
standpoint is to mistake its mission and 
purpose. The true lover of art in life 
may come face to face with it as he 
watches a great throng singing the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” or the ‘Mar- 
seillaise.”” He will not recognize it if he is 
one of the superstitious formalists who 
try to convert the search for principle 
into the accumulation of fixed tenets. 
But it will be there just the same. And 
the real lover of art in life will see it, 
for he will not be concerned so much 
with tenets as with a process which has 
a fine and distinct end in view, and which 
is molding and carrying our everyday 
life out of things base and hurried into 
things whihe are more worthy and im- 
bued with greater serenity. If the prin- 
ciple of beauty is something on which we 
can all lay hold if we wish, then in the 
vast movement for chorus singing which 
we have seen spring up in this country 
we have been privileged in seeing that 
great principle at work. 





WINIFRED BYRD’S PLANS 





Young Pianist Heard in Many Cities of 
South—New York Recital on Nov. 4 


Winifred Byrd, pianist, opened her 
concert season at Winthrop College, 
Rockville, S. C., on Sept. 27, when she 
was heard by a large audience. Other 
concerts in which. Miss Byrd won 
plaudits were given at Chicora College, 


Columbia, S. C., Sept. 28; Hartsville, S. 
C., Oct. 3; Winston-Salem, Oct. 9, and 
the Globe concert, New York, Oct. 16. 


Her New York recital is scheduled for 
Nov. 4 and she will be heard at D’You- 
ville College, Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 7. A 
number of Middle West and Western 
dates are being booked through Jules 
Daiber, her New York manager, and 
Miss Byrd’s personal representative, 
Marie Gouled. 
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World-Wide Appreciation 


AMERICA 


Kitty Cheatham alone has made the 
songs of childhood a classic delight to 
this generation. . . .— W. B. 
Chase, Evening Sun, New York. 


For this work the world 
some time shall be as proud of Kitty 
Cheatham as it will be justly proud of 
General Pershing, for woxk of this 
sort which tends to plant ideals into 
the hearts of future generations is the 
most noble because it alone can bring 
the world peace. And such is the aim 
of true art. . . . —George 
Kendall Thomas, Times-Gazette, 
Pittsburgh. 


ENGLAND 


We are particularly grateful to Amer- 
ica for sending us Kitty Cheatham. 

. Her exquisite art is a bless- 
ingtohumanity. . . .—The Times, 
London. 


FRANCE 


The spirituality, the delicate treatment 
with which Miss Cheatham transfig- 
ures every musical picture she touches 
is a revelation.—Le Figaro, Paris. 


RUSSIA 


I have never been more deeply moved, 
have never listened to any artistic ex- 
pression more beautiful than Kitty 
Cheatham’s interpretation of Tschai- 
kowsky’s legend, “‘Child Jesus Once a 
Garden Made.” — Petrograd, a well- 
known musical critic. 





—Photo by Ira L. Hill Studios 


Season begins October 31st, in Atlanta, Ga., where Miss Cheatham opens the “Series Intime’’ of the Atlanta Music Study Club, giving an 
afternoon recital for young people, and a second recital in the evening for the general public. 





All communications to 274 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 5132 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


La Scala’s First Season Under Its Three New Directors Now in Full Swing with Three World Premiéres 
in Preparation—Puccini’s Lame ‘‘Swallow’’ Undergoes an Operation—Rachmaninoff to Be One 
of England’s Visiting Pianists This Year—First ‘‘Pelléas’’ Seen Here, Brought Over by Oscar 
Hammerstein, Leaves Opera Stage—Mancinelli Composes Symphonic Poem to Be Illustrated 
by “‘Movies’’—Drastic Remedies Urged by English Writer for Present State of Music in His 
Country—Spanish Resort Hears Anselmi and Genevieve Vix 














A SCALA’S first season under its 

new triumvirate management is now 
in full swing. While it is the Italian 
Society of Lyric Artists that holds the 
concession for directing the artistic des- 
tinies of Italy’s foremost temple of lyric 
drama, the actual directors, acting for 
that society, are Mario Sammarco, the 
baritone; Angelo Scandiani, another 
baritone of high standing, and Italo Vi- 
centini, the secretary of the society. 

The season opened auspiciously with 
a revival of Rossini’s “Moses,” Naz- 
zareno De Angelis, now one of the lead- 
ing Italian bassos, singing the name 
part, while the two other principal rdéles 
were in the hands of Giannina Russ, of 
old Manhattan memories, and Alessan- 
dro Dolci, who comes to be one of the 
Chicago Opera Company’s new tenors 
in a few weeks. 

Notwithstanding the stress of war 
times, everything seems to augur well 
for the success of the new régime. With 
Tullio Serafin as the conductor-in-chief, 
Edoardo Mascheroni as his associate and 
Arturo Toscanini as a visiting conductor 
for the premiére of Boito’s “Nerone,” a 
high standard will be exacted of the 
singers. The net proceeds of the season 
are to be devoted to aiding members of 
the Society of Lyric Artists maimed by 
the war and the children of members 
killed in the war. 

While the Chicago Opera Company 
will have the world premiére of Henri 
Fevrier’s ‘““Gismonda,” La Scala will also 
have a novelty of the same name, though 
by a different composer. The Italian 
“Ghismonda,” described as a lyric trag- 
edy in two episodes, is the work of an 
Italian composer named Renzo Bianchi. 
It will be a novelty for Milan, but it has 
had one or two performances elsewhere. 

Three world premiéres will make this 
season at La Scala an outstanding one 
in its history. Besides Boito’s long- 
awaited ‘“‘Nerone” and Italo Monte- 
mezzi’s lyric tragedy based on Gabriele 
d’Annunzio’s “La Nave,” a new work, 
entitled “Urania,” listed as a “lyric leg- 
end” in three acts, by Alberto Favara, 
will also have its initial performance. 
In this connection the projected pre- 
miére of what is officially listed as a 
“commedia mimo-sinfonica,” in a _ pre- 
amble and one act, by Riccardo Pick- 
Mangiagalli, should also be noted. 

Many singers of established repute 
are engaged for the season. Rosina 
Storchio will appear in “Don Pasquale”; 
Ester Mazzoleni and Elena Rakowska, 
wife of Tullio Serafin, will share the 
dramatic soprano réles with Giannina 
Russ, while Linda Cannetti, Ida Berga- 
masco and Sarah Fidelia Solari will be 
assigned suitable parts. ; 

The American, Edoardo Di Giovanni, 
otherwise Edward Johnson; Benjamino 
Gigli, a young tenor rapidly forging 





MME. ELVIRA 


LEVERONI 


Contralto 





Formerly of Boston and Covent Garden Opera Cos. 
Address: 120 Boylston St., Room 1011, BOSTON 


ahead; Rinaldo Grassi, of one season’s 
experience at the Metropolitan; Fran- 
cesco Cigada, Giulio Cirino, Carlo Bon- 
fanti and Dino Borgioli are all among 
the men artists in the list. No promise 
is held out that either Director Sam- 
marco or Director Scandiani will appear 


in any of the operas given. 
+ 7 * 


Puccini Operates on His “Swallow” 


It has been borne in upon Giacomo 
Puccini that something is radically 
Notwith- 


wrong with “La Rondine.” 


of soloists engaged by several of the 
more prominent concert-giving organ- 
izations. 

The Liverpool Philharmonic Society, 
for instance, announces that he is to 
play—probably one of his own concertos 
—at one of its eight concerts this win- 
ter. Another soloist engaged is Alfred 
Cortot, who will make his visit to Eng- 
land after returning from his early sea- 
son on this side of the water. Emma 
Nevada’s daughter, Mignon Nevada, so- 
prano; Adela Verne, the pianist; Vladi- 
mir Rosing, the Russian tenor, and Guil- 














Raymonde Delaunois and Her Husband at Their Home in France 


Raymonde Delaunois, the mezzo-soprano, who has made herself a valuable member of the 
Metropolitan Opera forces, has an attractive home near Niora in the Southwest of France. 
She and her husband, the French writer Louis Thomas, who is a lieutenant in the Chasseurs 


Alpins, are here seen in their garden. Lieut. Thomas was recently discharged from a hospital. 


standing the success of its premiere at 
Monte Carlo and subsequent perform- 
ances at La Scala, the Costanzi and the 
Colon, the new opera has failed to catch 
the public’s fancy and would even now 
be settling down to a long rest under a 
coverlet of dust on an inaccessible shelf 
had its composer not decided to take 
immediate steps to save it from prema- 
ture demise. 

The result is, “The Swallow” is about 
to undergo an operation in the hope that 
it may be capable of greater flights. In 
other words, the third act is to be rad- 
ically changed, and in the near future 
a second edition of this Puccini opera 
will be launched. In its new form it 
may appeal to Mr. Gatti as worthy of 
Metropolitan consideration. 

. + + 


Rachmaninoff to Visit England Again 


Sergei Rachmaninoff is to be one of 
this season’s visiting Russian artists in 
England. Little publicity, if any, has 
been given to the fact in the English 
press, but his name appears in the list 


hermina Suggia, the Portuguese ’cellist 
and one-time Mrs. Casals, are other art- 
ists to be heard with the Liverpool or- 
ganization. 

Sir Henry Wood will conduct the so- 
ciety’s opening concert on Oct. 29 and 
two of the remaining seven concerts. 
The much-talked-of young composer, Eu- 
gene Goossens, is to conduct two of the 
remaining concerts. 

If Rachmaninoff plays at one of the 
concerts conducted by Sir Henry Wood 
he and the English conductor will have 
an opportunity to compare non-musical 
notes as to why neither is conducting 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra this 


ear. 
y * * * 


“Pelléas” Périer Quits Opéra Comique 


The unforgettable Pelléas of . Oscar 
Hammerstein’s unforgettable first per- 
formance of “Pelléas et Mélisande” at 
the Manhattan, Jean Périer, has de- 
serted the Paris Opéra Comique and re- 
turned to the dramatic stage. He is to 
appear at the Vaudeville in Paris first 
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in a revue and afterward with Lucien 
Guitry in a play by Sacha Guitry. 

Périer has been one of the most inter- 
esting figures in the Paris opera world. 
Endowed with but a negligible voice, a 
light high baritone, he became one of the 
foremost singing actors on the French 
stage by sheer virtue of his dramatic 
powers, poetic imagination and what 
might be called “stage intelligence.” 
For the last five or six years he has 
been a veritable Maurice Renaud to the 
Opéra Comique. 

It may be recalled that when Oscar 
Hammerstein first discussed producing 
Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande” Mary 
Garden insisted that he engage Périer 
for the Pelléas and Hector Dufranne 
for Golaud. The results amply justified 
him in acceding to the Scottish-American 
Mélisande’s demands. Périer returned 
to Paris at the end of the season, having 
appeared in no other rdéle while here. 

* * * 


Mancinelli Composes Noteworthy Music 
for “Movies” of St. Francis 


Italian composers persist in their en- 
deavor to join high-class music and the 
cinematograph in lasting bonds of matri- 
mony. The latest attempt has been made 
by Luigi Mancinelli, the well-known com- 
poser and conductor. He has written a 
very elaborate score for an Italian film 
company’s moving-picture representation 
of the life of St. Francis of Assisi, bear- 
ing the title “Frate Sole.” 

Mancinelli vigorously protests that his 
work is much more than a mere musical 
commentary on the film and, indeed, with 
the introduction of the chorus that the 
score calls for, it is said to assume pro- 
portions which should by right render 
the musical portion the more important 
part of the performance. 

Mancinelli, in a letter explaining his 
aim, says: “If Liszt’s ‘Battle of the 
Huns’ and ‘Mazeppa,’ Strauss’s ‘Death 
and Transfiguration’ and ‘Don Juan’ or 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘Rouet d’Omphale’ and 
‘Danse Macabre’ were to be executed 
with cinematographic interpretation, the 
idea of the author would become clearer 
and the public would receive an impres- 
sion entirely favorable.” Consequently 
in this new production the part of the 
cinematograph is, it seems, rather to 
illustrate the music than vice-versa. 

But how can a simultaneous cinemato- 
graphic production attain its end of in- 
terpreting the music when it is in its 
very nature a distraction? asks the 
Rome correspondent of London Musical 
Times, Leonard Peyton, who is unable 
to agree with the critics who have in- 
sisted that “in ‘Frate Sole’ the music is 
an integral part of the spectacle and the 
cinematographic vision merely _ inte- 
grates it.” He was forcibly struck by 
the fact that the picture necessarily dis- 
tracts attention from the music when he 
saw “Frate Sole,” in which, he reports, 
“some remarkably beautiful scenes illus- 
trated the ‘Handiwork of Creation,’ and 
the beautiful symphony which accom- 
panied them was entirely lost in the 
quite spontaneous applause of those who 
probably at that moment were almost 
unconscious that any music was being 
played at all! It seems to me, in truth, 
that a musician has no need of cinemato- 
graphic interpretation; while for the 
mediocre throng it is entirely useless, be- 
ing but an additional distraction.” 

In “Frate Sole” the whole life of St. 
Francis Assisi is developed. The pre- 
lude contains the entire poem, “Laudes 
Creaturarum,” written by St. Francis 
in 1225. The first part shows the 
Saint’s renunciation of his worldly goods 
and withdrawal into solitude and pov- 
erty, inspired by the exhortations of Ma- 
donna Chiara. In the second part the 
choir performs the ancient sequence 
“Gloria, laus et honor,” while on the 
screen passes the procession of palms 
and the divine grace touches the heart 
of Madonna Chiara, who herself follows 
“on the track of the poor little one of 
Assisi.” In the third scene is seen the 
building of the church, and in the last 
scene comes the miracle of the stigmata, 
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the choir singing the psalm, “I cried unto 
the Lord with my voice,” and the bene- 
diction of St. Francis, “The Lord bless 
thee and keep thee.” Follows the im- 
provisation of the Canticle of the Crea- 
tures, with the scenes and the symphony 
already referred to, and then the choir 
takes up the psalm again, “The righteous 
shall compass me about.” 

Particularly beautiful is the treatment 
of the Canticle from which the work 
takes its name, according to Mr. Peyton, 
and “it is safe to say that so far has 
Mancinelli succeeded in his aim of pro- 
ducing a work to be illustrated by the 
cinematograph that his composition will 
exist and continue to be appreciated even 
without the kindly interpretation of the 
beautiful Tespi film.” 


a + * 
Would Exterminate Concert Artists 


Utterly dissatisfied with the existent 
state of music in his native land, an 
Englishman named Martin Shaw pleads 
in a recent issue of To-day for a radical 
housecleaning. The present conditions 
are all wrong, he says; it is necessary 
to make a fresh start by building up 
from the folk-song and music that ex- 
presses the soil and soul of England. 

The drastic remedies he advocates are 
as follows: 

DESTRUCTIVE 


1. The abolition of all schools, colleges 
and academies of music. 

2. The giving up of the concert habit. 

3. A bonfire of pianofortes, classical 
music and drawing-room songs. 

4. The painless extinction of all con- 
cert “artists.” 

CONSTRUCTIVE 


1. The singing of English nursery 
rhymes to all children in the nursery, 
as part of their upbringing. 

2. The teaching of folk-song and new 
music written in the English manner or 
idiom in universities and schools, public, 
private and elementary. 

3. The establishment of civic music 
guilds in every town and village. 

» * * 


Musical Egyptians Sing at Work 


Egyptians are seldom thought of as 
an essentially musical people, but that 
their laboring classes have an elemental 
love of music and a spontaneous desire 
to sing is indicated by a paragraph in 
an article in the London Times from a 
correspondent, giving details of the work 
of the Egyptian Labor Corps in Egypt. 
It casts an illuminating flash of light 
on an unfamiliar side of the Egyptian’s 
make-up: 


“Their work is always done to music. 
Before they settle down to a job (they 
are inclined to be dilatory starters) one 
of them will intone, as it were, any re- 
mark that may occur to him as suitable 
to the occasion. If, for instance, the 
work consists of pushing railway trucks 
about the docks he may consider that 
‘Allah? al Allah!’ meets the case, and 
the gang, adopting it as their refrain 
for that particular task, chant it briskly 
in unison, using the minor key. To this 
chorus the soloist contributes an antis- 
trophe of stimulating cries, facetious 
asides or any nonsense that comes into 
his head, and thus encouraged, the gang 
works with a will. Or perhaps it would 
be truer to say that without such en- 
couragement they would not do a third 
as much work. 

“Chanties of this sort seem to be a 
necessary part of their existence—as 
necessary as breathing. At dewy morn, 
formed roughly into fours, they march 
out to work, childishly holding hands 
and rather crossly murmuring some 
drowsy number from their répertoire; 
when evening falls and they return to 
camp they bellow a lusty stave at the 
top of their voices to a handclapping 
accompaniment, pleased with the pros- 
pect of supper and repose. 

“When the expiration of their contract 
is within measurable distance the cir- 
cumstance is evident from the change in 
the burden of their song. Kam lila, oh 
kam youm? (‘How many days, how many 
nights?’) they iterate longingly; or, Ya 
habibi, salamat! (‘I am coming to you, 
my darling son!’)” 

Observing that this recourse of work- 
ers to rhythmic song is common all over 
the world and that the foundations of 
music are very deeply laid in human 
souls, the Musical Times expresses its 
conviction that “if all music’s develop- 
ments by way of high art were anni- 
hilated (a consummation devoutly 
wished for by some musical futurists) 
it would not be long before a new art 
would emerge.” 

a * * 


Anselmi and Vix Singing in Spain 


In Spain the noted Italian tenor, An- 
selmi, continues to be a reigning favor- 
ite. He has been appearing recently in 
a series of special performances at San- 
tander. Geneviéve Vix, who was with 
the Chicago Opera Company last win- 
ter, has also been singing there, and an- 
other member of the company has been 
Maria Llacer, a Spanish soprano, who 
has been much in evidence in the Span- 
ish and Italian opera worlds during the 
past two or three years. J. L. H. 





SOPRANO TRIUMPHS 
IN GRIEG PROGRAM 


Nelli Gardini Evokes Admiration 
in Nineteen Songs of the Nor- 
wegian Master 


Nelli Gardini, Soprano. Recital, olian 
Hall, Evening, Oct. 15. Accompanist, 
Richard Hageman. The Program: 


All Grieg: “Outward Bound,’ “On 
the Mountain Slope,” “A Mother’s Sor- 
row,” “Snail, Snail,” “A Simple Song,” 
“Melancholy,” “Spring Rain,” “By the 
Gentle Brook,” “The First Meeting,” 
“Vainglory,” “A Boat cn the Buoyant 
Billows,” “With a_ Violet,” “Sunset,” 
“The Dance of the Goats,” “As Told by 
the Birds,” “From Monte  Pincio,” 
“Hope,” “The Tourist,” “Thanks for Thy 
Advice.” 


There is always something fascinating 
in a program devoted entirely to one 
composer and always an element of risk 
involved, considering the monotony such 
a one-sided arrangement is likely to en- 
gender. It requires a pronounced per- 
sonality, sure of herself and her object, 
to undertake such a venture. That 
Nelli Gardini, soprano, is both became 
evident on Tuesday night, when she gave 
an entire Grieg recital which aroused 
considerable interest. 

Before she had sung through the im- 
posing list of nineteen known and un- 
known Grieg songs, it became apparent 
that Miss Gardini was not only as sure 
of herself as a singcr can be with such 
a sympathetic soprano voice, but that 
she has also intimately familiarized 
herself with the Norwegian school 
Grieg fostered so ardently. The singer 





displayed a singular appreciation for the 
Norse master’s peculiar adaptation of 
classical form to folk themes and for his 
individuality of design and lyrical pro- 
gressions. In addition to such valuable 
assets, the singer—herself of Scandina- 
vian origin—has mastered the Norwe- 
gian language, in which she sang ex- 
clusively. 

Throughout the program, embracing 
all varieties of emotion, the singer 
evinced a versatility of expression that 
went far toward making the concert such 
a significant event. Naturally more suc- 
cessful with some than with other num- 
bers, Miss Gardini interpreted every 
song with a noblesse and an artistic in- 
sight that redound to her credit and that 
revealed an unusual knowledge of the 
musical and atmospheric characteristics 
of a Grieg. The list of nineteen songs 
brought the revelation of more than one 
veritable jewel. The fabric of ‘“Vain- 
glory” or “Snail, Snail,” or the “Dance 
of the Goats,” or the “Simple Song,” is 
so beautifully woven as to fill one with 
wonder that such songs should have re- 
mained in oblivion for so long. The co- 
operation of Richard Hageman made the 
accompaniment of these and other num- 
bers a fascinating component feature. 
The enthusiastic appreciation of a mark- 
edly intelligent audience bore evidence 
to the importance of the event and to the 
significance of the artist. 0, P.. Jd, 





Eugene Berton to Make Recital Début 


Helen L. Levy formerly of Chicago, now 
associated with Daniel Mayer in New York, 
will present a young baritone, Eugene 
Berton, in recital at Avolian Hall, on Satur- 
day afternoon, Oct. 26, the occasion being the 
young artist’s public début. Mr. Berton will 


be heard in a taxing program, comprising 
Russian songs by Tchaikovsky and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, an air from Debussy’s “L’Enfant 
Prodigue” as well as a group of five Debussy 


an American group by Carpenter, 
Vanderpool, and Cyril Scott’s “A 
Song of London,’ and a French group by 
Ferrari, Massenet, Borodine and Carpenter. 
Mr. Berton has sung privately for a number 
of prominent musicians in New York during 
the last month and has been praised highly 
for his interpretative gifts. 


Spross, 





Herma Menth Plays at “Globe” Concert 


At the concert given by the New York 
Globe in the auditorium of the De Witt Clin- 
ton High School, New York, on Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 9, Herma Menth, pianist, had 
a splendid reception in works by Scarlatti- 
Tausig, Rameau-Godowsky and Beethoven- 
Rubinstein. She also played admirably the 
Mendelssohn-Liszt “On Wings of Song” and 
Sauer’s Galop de Concert. She was ap- 
plauded ardently and was obliged to repeat 
the Beethoven-Rubinstein ‘Turkish March,” 
as well as to add extras after her second 
group. 





Amato’s Success in Middle West 


Pasquale Amato, the Metropolitan bari- 
tone, returned to New York last week from 
a Middle Western concert tour during which 
he participated conspicuously in the Red 
Cross and Liberty Loan drives. On Sunday 


of last week in Cleveland Mr. Amato ap- 
peared at a concert given for the benefit of 
the Italian-American Red Cross. His sing- 
ing netted $5,000 for this war relief fund. 
On the following Tuesday, in Detroit, Mr. 
Amato participated in the ‘Pagliacci’ per- 
formance with Caruso and other stars, and 
on the following day he appeared in Grand 
Rapids with Claudia Muzio. In the course 
of this concert Mr. Amate made an appeal 
for the Fourth Liberty Loan which, assisted 
by his own rendering of “Over There,”’ raised 
$60,000. 





Marie Narelle’s Activities 
Marie Narelle, New York soprano, has 
scored in various concerts recently. She was 
the soloist in three Red Cross benefits given 


in Flushing, L. I., Oct. 3, 4 and 5. Her ap- 
pearances for the near future include other 
Red Cross concerts at Clinton, Mass., in 
conjunction with Kathleen Narelle, pianist, 
and Rita Narelle, scheduled for Oct. 27. 


Appearances at Fitchburg and Worcester are 
being arranged. 





Walter P. Elhart, Miamisburg, Ohio, and 
Joseph La Rose, Harrisburg, Pa., musicians, 
are reported in the casualty list of Oct. 1 as 
“wounded severely.” 
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Philadelphia Orchestra 


Leopold Stokowski, Conductor 





November 19 
Jan. 21 


MATZENAUVER 
ZIMBALIST 
BAUER 


FIVE NEW YORK CONCERTS 


CARNEGIE HALL 
Tuesday Afternoons at Three 


Feb. 


SOLOISTS 
SAMAROFF 
GABRILOWITSCH 
THIBAUD 


December 17 
11 March 11 





SEASON SALE NOW 
CARNEGIE HALL BOX OFFICE 





Orchestra 


PRICES OF TICKETS 


ee 
Upper Tier Boxes........:.... 
Dress Circle, first three rows.. 
Dress Circle, remainder....... 
Balcony, first three rows....... 
Balcony, next seven rows...... 
Balcony, last rows. ........00. 

WAR TAX ADDITIONAL 
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ARTHUR JUDSON 
MANAGER 





OFFICES 
1314 PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


LOUIS A. MATTSON 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 














Fredonia, N. Y. 


GRETA TORPA 





Soprano 


November Engagements Include 


FOUR APPEARANCES WITH 
DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
and 


i 
Rochester, N. Y. a 


Recit al S NewYork, Aeolian Hall 


Portland, Maine 


Western Tour Now Booking 


Management :— 


MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
1 West 34th Street 


Inc. 
New York 
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STRANSKY TO GIVE 
MUCH NATIVE MUSIC 


Many Foreign Novelties Also An- 
nounced for Philharmonic’s 
Programs 


The Philharmonic Society, which co- 
operated with the Liberty Loan Commit- 
tee in the rally at Carnegie Hall on Oct. 
10 so successfully that more than $1,000,- 
000 was raised during the performance, 
will give a second concert on the evening 
of Nov. 13, also for a patriotic purpose. 
This concert will be given for men ana 
women in service uniform exclusively, 
and tickets will be distributed through 
the different military and naval head- 
quarters. Conductor Stransky is pre- 
paring a program which will have a spe- 
cial interest for this zathering, includ- 
ing the “New World” Symphony, by 
Dvorak, and, in memory of the fallen 
comrades, MacDowell’s “Dirge” from the 
“Indian” Suite. Numbers in lighter. 
vein, like Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, 
Chopin’s “Nocturne” and Sousa’s “Stars 
and Stripes Forever” will also be heard. 

The regular season of the Philhar- 
monic Society will begin on Thursday 
evening, Nov. 14. Among the novelties 
to be presented early in the season are 
a large number of American composi- 
tions, as follows: Reginald Sweet’s 
“Symphonic Sketches,” David Stanley 
Smith’s Symphony in D Major, William 
H. Humiston’s Suite, Mortimer Wilson’s 
“From My Youth,” Leo Ornstein’s “In 
Chinatown” and “Funeral March,” 
Strube’s “Symphonic Variations,” Rie- 
senfeld’s “Five Etchings of New York,” 
John Powell’s “Rhapsody Négre” and 
Session’s Symphony. Foreign novelties 
will be Stanford’s “Verdun,” Kallini- 
koy’s Symphony in G Minor, Sibelius’s 
“King Christian,” Ernest Bloch’s “Two 
Songs with Orchestra,” Fibich’s “A 


Night at Karluv Tyn,” Delius’s “A 
Life’s Dance,” Roger-Ducasse’s Sym- 
phonic Poem, “Sarabande,” Moussorg- 


sky’s Prelude to “Kovantchina,” Vites- 
lav Novak’s “Slovakian Suite,” Alfven’s 
Symphony No. 2. 

The Saturday evening series of the 
society will begin on Dec. 7. For that 
performance Mr. Stransky will arrange 
a program made up entirely of composi- 
tions of the three Czech masters, Fibich, 
Smetana and Dvorak, compatriots of the 
Philharmonic conductor. 





Annie Louise David has reopened her 
New York studio. 


GABRILOWITSCH | 














SAVANNAH CAPITULATES TO MARINE 
MUSICIANS FROM PARIS ISLAND, S. C. 
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MARINES FROM PARIS ISLAND, S. C., WHOSE MUSICAL WELFARE IS WELL TAKEN CARE OF BY SAVANNAH MUSICIANS 


Upper left, from left to right: Chaplain George S. Reutz, U. S. N.; Private Clay Hillman, Assistant to Chaplain at Quarantine Station; 
Private Robert Black, of Atkinson, IIl., Assistant at Manoeuver Grounds Camp; Private Chas. T. Stratton, of Clarksville, Tenn., Song 


Leader and Assistant to Chaplain at Training Camp; 
Chaplain at the Main Barracks, Paris Island, S. C., and Song Leader 
Francis Wheeler, C. T. C. A. and Marine Band, having a ‘“‘Sing’’ at the Manoeuver Grounds Camp, Paris Island, S. C. 
ee after having sung the Marine Hymn during the Memorial Day Parade at Training Camp, S. C. 


Private Alvin H. Eley, 


of New 
Francis Wheeler, C. T. C. A. 


York Song Leader and Secretary to 
Upper right: Song Leader 
Lower left: 


Lower right: Private 


City, 


ng, of Kansas City, Mo., leading the singing for the Communion Service, on Aug. 25, for Chaplain Reutz, at the Manoeuver 


Grounds Camp 


AVANNAH, GA., Oct. 16.—The Ma- 


rines of Paris Island, S. C., made 
their first visit to Savannah last winter, 
Dec. 8, and received a royal welcome, 
in fact, Savannah literally adopted them 
as ‘her own, and showered upon them 
warmest hospitality in every way. They 
made their second visit to Savannah Dec. 





Available for a limited number 


of pianistic engagements 


ge 


Management, 
Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 


Hi 


is 


STUDIOS 148 WEST 72nd ST. AND STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 
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Tether of 
PIANO 





Z c CELLIST 
‘KINDLER toe 
Ss ARTHUR JUDSON 


1317 Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia __ 





LJUNGKVIST 


Available for Concerts 





vou BEACH 


TENOR 
(of the Royal Opera, Stockholm) 
Address: Room 1544 Aeolian Hall 
33 West 42nd St., New York 


Telephones: 4387, 4388 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALS—Excerpts from the Operas 


CONCERT—ORATORIO— RECITAL 
Address; 50 West 67th St., New York 





22, and as a return for the many kind- 
nesses shown them on their first visit 
gave a concert in the Auditorium, which 
netted a considerable sum for the Red 
Cross work. 

Since the War Camp Community Serv- 
ice was organized many Savannah mu- 
sicians, under the chaperonage of Mrs. 
W. P. Bailey, chairman of music in the 
War Camp Community Service, have 
gone over to Paris Island about every 
two weeks and given concerts in the Y. 
M. C. A. Auditorium. These have been 
greatly enjoyed and appreciated by the 
Marines, among whom there is much 
musical talent. Private Charles T. Strat- 
ton, tenor of Tennessee, the chaplain’s 
song leader at the Training Camp, Paris 
Island, has appeared as soloist with some 


pear as soloist in the Y. M. C, A. cam- 
paign this month throughout Tennessee. 

Private Alvin H. Eley, tenorfi protégé 
of Emilio A. Roxas, coach of Martinelli 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, the 
chaplain’s secretary and song leader at 
the Main Barracks, Paris Island, en- 
listed in the Marine Corps as he was 
about to establish himself as one of our 
most promising tenors. In addition to 
his appearances in concert and church 
work, he has appeared successfully in 
the following musical comedies: “The 
Century Girl,” “Have a Heart,” “The 
Grass Widow” and “Oh Look!” 

Francis Wheeler, baritone, song leader, 
conducted all the community “sings” 
held in Savannah during the past win- 
ter, and was an ins~iration to those tak- 





of the leading orchestras. He will ap-_ ing part. May SILVA TEASDALE. 
Engagements Planned for Amparito Johnstown on Jan. 23 and Auburn on Jan. 
24. Her managers, Winton & Livingston, 


Farrar on Her Return from France 


Amparito Farrar, who is still singing for 
the American soldiers along the battle line, 
will be almost as busy when she returns as 
she is now. A _ special tour through New 
York and Ohio is being booked for Miss 
Farrar during January and February. The 
first week she will appear every day, in 
Rome, N. Y., on Jan. 20; Utica on Jan. 21 
and Hudson on Jan. 22. She will sing in 


Inc., announce that other tours are being ar- 
ranged in the Southwest, through Texas and 
Oklahoma, as well as an extensive tour in 
the Southern States. 





Amy Ellerman, contralto, assisted by Calvin 
Coxe, tenor, now on tour, made successful 
appearances at Heron Lake, Minn., Oct. 21; 
Jackson, Minn., Oct. 22, and Fairmount, 
Minn., Oct. 23. 
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Study vocal at home under 
the worlds greatest singers 


To hear and study the great operas, you won’t find 
anywhere a better opportunity to become 
acquainted with the actual voices and methods of the 
greatest living artists than is afforded you by the i 


Victrola Red Seal Records 


They bring to vee, right in your own home, the actual voices 
3ori, 
Garrison, 
Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Michailowa, Patti, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, 
Tetrazzini, Whitehill, Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make records ex- 
And you can hear these great voices over and over again 
until you have mastered every little tone and inflection. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly play these famous records for you and 


Write for the Victor Record catalog with photographs of the world’s 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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TACOMA TO HAVE 
FESTIVAL CHORUS 


Commercial Club Will Finance 
Project to Create a “‘Sing- 
ing’’ City 

TACOMA, WASH., Oct. 9.—“A singing 
nation, as well as a singing army, can- 
not be conquered,” is the platform adopt- 
ed by the managing board of the Tacoma 
Commercial Club in voting to recommend 
to the executive committee a group of 
leading citizens to direct the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of a civic festival 
chorus. 

Frederick W. Wallis represents in the 
organization work an earnest coterie of 
music-lovers who desire to create a 
broader appreciation of the great mas- 
terpieces as well as of the more modern 
classics. A massed choral body, formed 
from the various large musical societies 
and having back of the venture the Com- 
mercial Club, will use the spacious Ta- 
coma Stadium for the more elaborate 
productions. 

An altered outlook for the initial en- 
tertainment plans of the opening season 
is the result of the unusual edict issued 
from the City Hall, when Mayor Riddell 
tabooed public gatherings and put thea- 
ters and clubs on honor to aid in protect- 
ing Tacoma from the threatened influ- 
enza. 

As a result the officers of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club gave out the news of the 
necessary postponement of the annual 
complimentary concert for which an ex- 
pectant throng was already gathering. 
The all-star program arranged for Oct. 
8 was slated to present artists new to 
Tacoma audiences, among them Emily 
Thomas, a pianist of note, from Chicago, 
and Eloise Anita Cook, coloratura so- 
prano, of Portland, Ore. The concert is 
not to be abandoned, but will be given as 
soon as conditions permit. 

The Kiawanis Club of Tacoma 
has launched a movement to supply 
musical instruments to the men at Camp 
Lewis. The plan of the club is to 
arouse the interest of Tacomans in do- 
nating any unused instruments in their 
homes to the camp. The Kiawanis Club 
announces that all instruments donated 
will be put in good condition at the ex- 
pense of the club. 

Forty men from Camp Lewis were 
guests of the “Tacoma Coast Artillery 
and Troop B mothers” at an entertain- 
ment given on Oct. 5 at the Tacoma 
7. ©. A. 

A musical program was presented by 
prominent musicians, assisted by the 





Ensemble Violinists’ Club, under the 
leadership of Mrs. C. E. Dunkleberger. 
A. W. R. 





CONVENTIONS FOR PITTSBURGH 





Three Gatherings of Importance Sched- 
uled to Be Held There 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 12.—Pittsburgh 
is preparing for three conventions that 
will come this season, the Federated 
Music Clubs, Pennsylvania State, the 
School Music Supervisors and the Na- 
tional Association of Organists.  Lec- 
tures, concerts and divers forms of en- 
tertainments are being arranged. Pitts- 
burgh is looming large as a convention 
city, chiefly on account of the fine spirit 
of its musicians and just plain “Middle 
West hospitality.” 

Jackson Edwards, for years accom- 
panist of the Pittsburgh Male Chorus, 
has gone to Detroit to work in muni- 
tions. Mr. Edwards has been organist 
and choir director of Emory Methodist 
Church almost since they laid the cor- 
nerstone. If he can fill a howitzer shell 
as well as he could fill in a bad tenor 
lead, he is quelque munition-maker. 
Anyway, the “jitney city” now has one 
more musician besides Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch. 

In about ten days’ time Pittsburgh ex- 
—_ to resume its musical activities. 

he municipal organ recitals and con- 
certs will begin as soon as the influenza 
germ has “gone West.” H. B 





San Antonio Club Presents Local Artists 
in War Concert 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., Oct. 12.—In order to 
raise funds for a hospital bed in France, the 
San Antonio Musical Club presented Maurine 
Dyer Willbanks, soprano, in concert, assisted 
by Abraham Frankel, violinist: Edwin J 
Tour, ‘cellist, and John Erickson, pianist, all 
in the army. Miss Willbanks sang a pro- 
gram of Italian, French and American songs. 


Three songs, “The Brookside,” ‘Her Portrait” 








and ‘‘Entreaty,’’ by Oscar Fox, of San An- 
tonio, Miss Willibanks’ former teacher, won 
admiration. “My Treasure,” by Trevalsa, 
and “The Last Hour,” by Kramer, were 
favorites, as were Massenet’s ‘‘Les Larmes’”’ 
and Debussy’s ‘Air de lLia,’’ and Foster’s 
“The Americans Come.”’ The army trio 
aroused enthusiasm in numbers by Verdi, 
Flegier and Sandly. ©. as 


CLUB IN NEW QUARTERS 





New York Musicians Hold First Dinner 
of Season—Hear Interesting Program 


The Musicians’ Club, of which Walter 
Damrosch is president, has removed 
from its former home to 14 West 
Twelfth Street, New York City. The 
entertainment committee, of which Fred 
Rycroft is chairman, had arranged an 
interesting program. Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch and Lieutenant Gray of the Royal 
British Flying Corps, made speeches, 
and sixty Four-Minute Men, led by J. 
Fletcher Shera, sang. Mr. Needes, bari- 
tone, sang several numbers effectively. 

During this season the members will 
entertain their friends with two musi- 
cal evenings each month, beginning with 
November. 





Programs by Copeland and Duncans 


George Copeland, pianist, and the Duncan 


Dancers, were the attractions at the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse, New York, on Oct. 11, 
LZ, ie ana’ 39. Numbers by Chopin, De- 


bussy, 
gram. 


Laparra and others graced the pro- 


AURORE LACROIX 
WARMLY PRAISED 


Noteworthy Musical Equipment 





Disclosed by Pianist in 
Recital 
Aurore Lacroix, Pianist. Recital, Af- 


ternoon, October 17, Aeolian Hall. The 


Program: 


Sonata, Op. 42, Schubert; “Theme and 
Variations,” Royce; “Serenade and 
Scherzo,” Blanchet; Scherzo, Op. 54, Pre- 
ludes, E Minor and D Major; Nocturne 
in B Flat Minor, “Winter Wind” Etude, 
Chopin; “Slumber Song,” Weber-Liszt; 
“Etude de Concert” in F Minor, Liszt; 
“Espagna,” Chabrier-Chevillard. 


In a loud-howling day, it is pleasant to 
find that there are still those who listen; 
that there are musicians, and (most 
amazing of all) young ones, who feel 
that the great masters have something to 
say which it behooves them to record and 
to transmit to the world unmodified by 
the personal characteristics of the trans- 
mitter; in other words, that there is a 
beauty in modesty of attitude and sin- 
gleness of thought, transcending the ex- 
pression of an individuality only too 
often not worth the expression. 

Such modesty of attitude toward the 
composers she interpreted, conjoined to 
an intellectual breadth and a technical 





equipment quite unusual, characterized 
Aurore Lacroix’s playing. All the quali- 
ties. that ought to endear her to the 
musician are here; and in addition, she 
shows such good taste and sense in the 
choice of her program as by right should 
make her some day appeal to the general 
public; which appeal, since she has 
chosen a pianist’s career, one may as- 
sume to be among her aims. 

Excellent rhythmic sense, a sonority as 
well as a sweetness of tone most unusual, 
beautiful shading and nice _ balance 
marked the Schubert Sonata. The Royce 
“Variations,” brilliantly given, made a 
work not remarkable in itself extremely 
interesting. Even the test of the Chopin 
Scherzo, Op. 54, left the soloist on the 
whole with the commendation of musi- 
cians; though some of her left-hand work 
here did not measure to her own stand- 
ard, set earler in the program. The 
Preludes and Nocturne were most satis- 
fyingly played, while the Etude was ac- 
complished with dash and spirit. 

In the Weber-Liszt ‘“Slumber-Song” 
Miss Lacroix remembered wisely that the 
function of a lullaby is to lull, and the 
clarity of her tone was never permitted 
to interfere with the fineness of her 
pianissimo. The “Etude de Concert” and 
the “Espagna,” each in its way, disclosed 
the wider range of the young pianist’s 





technique. The last was encored. 
C. P. 
Charles H. Ellis, husband of Viola F. 
Pearce Ellis, church singer, formerly of 
Brooklyn, died on Oct. 17, at Port Chester, 
nN. es 
































Charles Norman Granville 


The ‘Distinguished “Baritone 


Head of Voice Department 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 
wins unstinted praise from press and public at 


LOUISVILLE RECITAL 








Excerpts from Louisville Papers : 


EVENING POST 


In each group Mr. Granville proved 
himself admirably equipped as to 
the vocal, artistic and technical de- 
mands of his ‘art, the excellence of 
his diction being notable through- 
out the program. 


EVENING TIMES 


The impression made by Mr. Gran- 
ville was extremely favorable, the 
applause being more than enthusi- 
astic—even tumultuous. ‘ 


COURIER JOURNAL 
There were moments in his_per- 
formance that showed the highest 
artistic insight and skill. His sing- 
ing of the “Devil's Love Song” by 
Gilberté, with its hair-raising 
climax, was no less than masterly. 


HERALD 


\With a most pleasing stage pres- 
ence, a baritone voice of wide 
range, splendid phrasing and _ per- 
fect enunciation, Mr. Granville won 
his way at once into the hearts of 
his audience. 


great importance to Louisville. 


as a musical center. 


gro voice and religious fervor. 


Song.” 


tenors. 





cA Wonderful Tribute to the Art of Granville 


Courier - Journal, September 29th 


As one who is interested in the artistic development of Louisville, I would 
like to say a word in appreciation of the recital, given by Mr. Charles Gran- 
ville last Tuesday evening in the Y. W. C. A. auditorium. I feel that it not 
only proved a delightful evening’s entertainment but was a musical event of 
It says much for the rapid growth of the 
Conservatory of Music that an artist and teacher of such note should have 
become identified with its interests and it promises well for the city’s future 


Not being a critic, I would not venture to discuss Mr. Granville’s work, 
but for the fact that it gave me an impression of absolute greatness, to 
which, as a lover of music, I want to pay tribute. 
versatility of his performance, there was a power and dignity in his render- 
ing of dramatic songs which should make it memorable to those who heard 
him. There was something marvelous to me in a voice, at once so flexible 
and powerful, so capable of expressing the most delicate appealing pathos 
and the most superb intensity and abandonment. 
warmth and ease of an Italian, with the additional charm of American hu- 
mor, especially evident in the negro songs. 
itual,” “Some o’ These Days,” was an incomparable reproduction of the ne- 


But as long as I live I shall not forget the way he sang “The Devil’s Love 
It excelled anything I ever heard in supreme dramatic effect, even 
the rendition of the aria from “I Pagliacci,’ by one of the world’s great 
Satan incarnate stood before us, in all his pride and sin and bitter- 
ness, throughout the song. And the terrible laugh, at the close, would, I 
think, have done credit to Henry Irving if he had undertaken it. 

The above are a few of my reasons, inadequately expressed, for believing 
that our city is most fortunate in acquiring Mr. Granville. 














Besides the charm and 


He sang with all the 


His interpretation of the “Spir- 


A LOVER OF MUSIC. 











For All Information Regarding Mr. Granville Address : 
LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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‘Develop Japanese Music by 
OccidentalMethods, Says Y amada 

















Young Japanese Composer Tells 


of His Early Life and In- 
fluences Which Guided His 
Musical Footsteps — Ten- 


dencies Are French, He Says 
—His Views on Art 


By CLARE PEELER 


O love music passionately, unknow- 

ingly, inarticulately, since childhood; 
to yearn to express it and to search 
through years of baffled effort for an 
adequate idiom; to be thwarted, laughed 
at, forbidden by parental edict, finally 
receiving help from a totally unexpected 
quarter; to go, an alien of another co!or, 
to a country of whose language he knew 
but a few words; there to study for 
years; finally to come, alien now only 
in color, to the country which had first 
given him help in self-expression, and to 
come with the message of his own land’s 
gratitude—these things have been in the 
life of Koscak Yamada, the Japanese 
composer-conductor, to whom New York 
listened with interest on Oct. 16 in Car- 
regie Hall. 

Mr. Yamada is comparatively young, 
only thirty-two; but the calm of those 
who have lived and worked and attained 
for many years is his. He is much more 
the European, except for his appearance, 
than he is the typically Oriental person 
of which we hear so much and know so 
little. Courtesy, charm and a delicious 
sense of humor are especially his; and a 
breadth, a modernity of outlook amazing 
to those of us who think of the Orient 
- meaning seclusion or narrowness of 
idea. 

He talked very freely of his life, his 
work and his aims in an idiom which 
was comprehensible but far from being 
usual. His English has all sorts of 
quaintly amusing terms; very frequently 
it is constructed according to French or 
German sentential make-up. 


Japan’s Music Revised 


“Tt is an error,” he said, in answer to 
a question, “to assume that most Japan- 
ese music is Oriental in construction. We 
are all of us instructed in the do, re, mi 
scale since the time of the Mr. Mason 
who came to Japan forty years ago and 
did so very much for us that we can 
never forget him or his services. Japan- 
ese music proper cannot be developed sci- 
entifically; if we want to elaborate our 
thoughts we must use the Occidental 
methods. Now that was realized by the 
people who brought Luther W. Mason to 
my country. He planted the seed of 
European music and it has been growing 
steadily ever since. Up to that time we 
had only had your music in no’ses made 
by bands; it was not what one would call 
serious music.” 

“When did you begin compos ng?” he 
was asked. 

“T had from ten years old,” he said, 
“the great desire to write music, and I 
did wish to become a musician. I did not 
think whether it was Oriental or Occi- 
dental music that I heard in my mind all 
the time; I knew only it was music. But 
my father, who was a physician, wished 
me to succeed him in his profession, as 
many men, and especially the Japanese, 
feel about their sons. When I was twelve 
my father died; but my mother would 
have his wishes carried out. So I went 
to the mission schools and to college. I 
wanted my family to let me come to 
America; I said I would study literature, 
but always I meant I would study music. 
I wanted to escape to learn music. 

“When I was eighteen my mother died, 
and her last words to me were that she 
would tell my older brothers and sisters 
that it was her wish they should let me 
learn music. ‘I know well,’ she _ said, 
‘what is your dearest wish in life, and I 
shall tell them to grant it, to let you 
study music—but in Japan.’ And they 
would not let me go away. So at the 
Imperial Academy of Music I studied, 
and I learned all that I could, but it was 
very, very little 

“T wrote little songs when I was eight- 
een; but they were nothing but what I 
felt; they had no rules back of them. 

“At that time the Japanese were as a 
whole opposed to composing Occidental 




















Photo by Bain News Service 


Koscak Yamada, Young Japanese Com- 
poser, Who Conducted a Concert of His 
Works in New York Last Week 


music; it was dangerous, they said. The 
other teachers opposed my studying this 
foreign stuff; my friends laughed at my 
efforts or discouraged them. ‘Learn to 
play the piano and amuse yourself,’ they 
told me, ‘but to write this new music, no.’ 
“But I couldn’t stop composing once I 
had begun,” he said, simply. “I liked it 
so much. I did not put my name on the 
things I wrote.” 
His eyes twinkled. 
out all over his face. 
“You know what I did? I sign big 
names to my songs, Mozart, Haydn, Bee- 
thoven, those names. I say, ‘I was in 
library; I find these thing. What you 
think of them?’ They say, ‘Oh, fine; 
great, wonderful, they are beautiful.’ And 
so I find out how little my teachers know! 
“Also,” he went on, “I got my friends 
to sing my songs by telling them that 
others had written them; and so I learned 
when I heard them what was all wrong 
with them. Practically, you see, I had to 
teach myself; no one knew. I was qu:te 
alone. 


Merriment shone 


Became Teacher at Academy 


“After that,” he resumed, “I became a 
teacher in the Imperial Academy and I 
taught two years. So at the end of that 
time they did not laugh as much as be- 
fore. I went on studying under another 
German teacher of the ’cello, and there 
came to me a great piece of good fortune. 
It seemed that one of his pupils was 
Baron Iwasaki, one of the richest men 
in Japan; and my kind teacher told this 
man of how I wrote and wanted so much 
to study; how I could not learn in Japan 
any more. Why my teachers did not 
know when I wrote consecutive fifths! 
Often I wrote them just to see whether 
they would know.” 

Again his eyes twinkled. Then his face 
grew very soft in memory of something 
that touched him. 

“My teacher, I think he liked me very 
much to do that thing of speaking to the 
Baron of me. You see I was not like a 
boy; I worked all the time; I was serious 
person. I said to him often, ‘I have 
worked my way in my college, could I 
not work my way to Europe?’ But he 
said ‘No; no use to try unless you had 
money.’ 

“So, one day, my teacher said, ‘You 
can go to Berlin to-morrow. Your pass- 
port is ready and the money awaits you.’ 
I went to Germany; I spoke a little Eng- 
lish and almost no German. I had a let- 
ter to Max Bruch, and I showed him my 
compositions. ‘They are quite interest- 
ing,’ he said. ‘You write almost classic- 
ally quite healthily.’ That was all. But 


he gave me a letter to a_ professor, 
Schultz, and I presented it and myself 
at the High School of Music in Berlin. 

“IT was only the second of my race to 
study there; a violinist (I forget his 
name) was first. 

“Five years I stayed there, studying 
drama and philosophy. The strongest 
feeling I had in those years was that I 
was not to compose; I saw too many faces 
of the old masters in my work. But I 
could not defraud my patron who had 
sent me, so I worked and I studied, 
thinking that I would express myself 
maybe in philosophy since I felt sure 
music was not for me. And still I went 
on composing. 

“I wrote an opera which was to be 
given in Berlin in 1915. It was a fan- 
tastic thing called ‘The Seventh Tengno,’ 
founded on a Japanese legend.” 

“Which form of music do you love 
best?” he was asked. 

“I think my tendency is more to the 
French,” he said, slowly. “It is this way. 
We appreciate, for instance, the fineness, 
the subtlety of Maeterl nck very much. 
Because he does not say everything; he 
does not make the loud noise. Now the 
modern German composer (I do not say 
the great classic ones like Bach and 
Mozart), he makes the loud noise. Art 


is like nature. It is a wider expression 
of humanity, of love, of soul. It doesn’t 
help to force things.” 

As to the expression of his music 
through the Occidental idiom, he sa‘d: 

“I do not dare to dictate to myself how 
I shall speak. I write only what I hear 
If I fail to copy the melodies that are 
said to me, I know I must study again. 
Always my resource is to study; for I 
feel that in time I shall be freer to speak 
what I hear. 

“But I speak perhaps in the Western 
idiom because I can speak freer there. 
Still I am always Japanese; I am never 
Occidental, no matter how I speak. 

“Some of my songs, a cycle of five, are 
to be published by Schirmer’s. In them, 
I sometimes think I speak more really 
Japanese words; perhaps I have spoken 
less in the Occidental idiom than ever 
before. When it comes to me to write,” 
he added, “I compose quickly. My ‘Coro- 
nation Prelude’ was written in a week. 

“If my work could help to make the 
Americans understand how very grateful 
the Japanese feel to them,” he added 
earnestly, “I shall not be sorry I have 
come. I want them to know how the neo- 
Japanese feel; to bring to America the 
expression of the new Japan’s very deep 
gcatitude.” 


























Liza Lehmann, Famed Singer and 
Composer, Is Dead 


Career and Influence of Distinguished Englishwoman——‘‘Persian 
Garden’? Her Best-Known Work — Won Many Laurels 
While Touring in United States 


























AMOUS for many works, but espe- 

cially for her song cycle “In a Per- 
sian Garden,” Liza Lehmann, conspicuous 
among women composers, is dead, ac- 
cording to a dispatch from London. 

She was born in London, July 11, 1862, 
the daughter of 
Rudolf Lehmann, 
a painter, and 
Amelia Lehmann, 
whose father was 
the distinguished 
Scotch publisher 
and author, Rob- 
ert Chambers. 
Under the initials 
A. L. the mother 
did some compos- 
ing and a great 
deal of arrang- 
ing, and for many 
years she was the 
chief instructor 
of the talented 
Elizabetta Nina 
Maria Frederika. 
Later, Randegger 
taught the famous Mme. Lehmann the 
technique of singing; and from Hamish 
MacCunn, Raunkilde in Rome and Freu- 
denberg in Wiesbaden, she learned the 
secrets of composition. Her début as a 
concert. singer was made Nov. 23, 1885, 
at the Monday Popular Concerts, and 
in the following nine years she appeared 
frequently at the Crystal Palace, with 
the Philharmonic Society, Novello’s Ora- 
torio Concerts, the Norwich Festivals, 
and throughout the English provinces. 
She was encouraged in her work by Jo- 
achim and Clara Schumann. In 1894, 
on her marriage to Herbert Bedford, 
composer and painter of miniature por- 
traits, she retired from the concert stage 
to devote herself to composition. 

“In a Persian Garden,” written to 
verses from Fitzgerald’s translation of 
“Omar Khayyam,” was first performed 
publicly in 1896 by Mme. Albani, Hilda 
Wilson, Ben Davies and David Bispham. 
Chief among her other works were the 
song cycles “The Daisy Chain” and 
“More Daisies,” “In Memoriam,” “Songs 
of Spring and Love,” “Prairie Pictures,” 
nonsense songs from “Alice in Wonder- 
land” and “Parody Pie,” the musical 
comedy “Sergeant Brue,’”’ book by Owen 
Hall, produced at the Strand Theater, 
London, in 1904; the three-act romantic 
light opera, “Vicar of Wakefield,” 1906; 
incidental music for plays, ballads for 
voice and orchestra, Shakespearean part- 
songs for mixed chorus, the fairy can- 
tata “Once Upon a Time,” an album of 
piano pieces called “Cobweb Castles,” 
and many single songs. She was also 
instrumental in reviving many old Eng- 
lish songs. 

In 1910 and 1911 Mme. Lehmann vis- 
ited the United States and Canada, and 
in MusicAL AMERICA’S issues for those 
years are many items about her appear- 
ances. R. E. Johnston, who managed 














The Late Liza Lehmann 


her tour, booked appearances for a large 
number of cities. With her on tour was 
a quartet composed of Blanche Tomlin, 
soprano; Mme. Palgrave-Turner, con- 
tralto; Hubert Eisdell, tenor, and Julian 
Henry, baritone. She herself appeared 
as pianist, in which capacity her success 
was very great, and the programs were 
composed entirely of her own works. One 
of these was “The Golden Threshold,” a 
setting of Indian legends for quartet and 
chorus. It was written in 1907, and its 
first presentation was chronicled in May 
of that year, when Evangeline Florence, 
Edna Thornton, McCormack and Charles 
W. Clark sang it with the National Sun- 
day League Choir, under Herbert Bed- 
ford, Mme. Lehmann’s husband, at 
Queen’s Hall in London. 

She met with a specially warm wel- 
come in California, where receptions 
were held for her and she was socially 
as well as professionally very busy. In 
New York her first’ appearance took 
place at Mendelssohn Hall during the 
January of 1911. On this occasion both 
“The Golden Threshold” and the “Per- 
sian Garden” were sung, as well as the 
humorous “Four Cauticnary Tales and a 
Moral,” and Constance Collier recited 
Wilde’s “The Happy Prince” to music. 
Later, at the Hudson Theater, “The 
Royal Tombs of Golconda,” for baritone 
solo and quartet; the trio, “New Leaves 
Grow Green,” and the quartet, “Nightfall 
in Hyderabad,” all from “The Golden 
Threshold,” were sung. 

Mr. Johnston was eager to induce Mme. 
Lehmann to visit this country again, but 
in spite of the successes she had won she 
was not willing to undertake another 
tour. She expressed herself as staggered 
by the immense distances she had had 
to travel, and though America inspired 
her to write a Western prairie cycle she 
never came here again. 

Interviewed shortly before that Amer- 
ican trip, Mme. Lehmann remarked that 
she was anxious to write an opera, “in 
English, of course.” She had then just 
completed “The Daisy Chain” and the 
“Four Cautionary Tales and a Moral,” 
the latter a humorous work drawn from 
“Alice in Wonderland.” She told at that 
time a story which, in view of the high 
place she attained in composition, should 
be interesting and encouraging to young 
writers who encounter difficulty in mak- 
ing a place for their work. Her “Persian 
Garden,” one of the most widely and 
best known of modern vocal works, had a 
very inauspicious start. It rotated be- 
tween her home and the _ publishing 
houses for a long and weary while be- 
fore a kindly music patron had it sung 
at her home at a musicale to which she 
had invited London’s élite. It was soon 
after sung in public, and was taken up 
by concert singers, but it attained no 
real success till it reached America. 

3esides Mme. Lehmann’s family and 
friends, a wide public mourns her. Her 
death leaves a real void in the world’s 
musical life. 
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JERSEY CITY TO EXPAND ITS SEASON 
OF FREE MUNICIPAL CONCERTS 


Musicians Volunteer Services in Unique Events Which Are Given in Various Sections of the 
City Every Sunday Afternoon—Forum of First Congregational Church Will Present Noted 














ERSEY CITY, N. J., Oct. 15.—Muni- 

cipal concerts are to have first place 
in local educational life during the coming 
winter. Full plans are being made for 
these concerts on 
a greater scale 
than ever before, 
because of their 
immense popular- 
ity. 

This year the 
Srranunee- 
ments are all 
made for a con- 
cert once a week, 
Sunday after- 
noons, for they 
are particularly 
for the people 
whose week days 
are occupied. The 
concerts are to be 
given in the more 
congested parts 
of the city, in the 
new school build- 
ings, all of which 
have splendid auditoriums. 

The first program will be the first 
Sunday in November and they will suc- 
ceed each other weekly, and occasionally 
there will be two concerts on the same 
day in different sections, so great is the 
demand, particularly in the districts in 
which the Italians live. 

These concerts have been under the 





Archibald W. Sessions 
Organist and Director 
of St. Cecilia Choir of 
St. John’s P. E. Church 


Edward A. Ransom, 
Jr., since their start. As a member of 
the School Extension Committee, now 
Community Cen- 
ter Association, 
Mrs. Ransom was 
convinced that 
such concerts 
were needed fully 
as much if not 
more than __lec- 
tures or classes 
in sewing and 
domestic arts. 
She prevailed on 
some local musi- 
cians to give a 
program in one 
of the schools in 
a thickly settled 
part of the city. 


direction of Mrs. 








Mrs. E. A. Ransom, Jr. The yore was 
Chairman of Municipal more gratilying 
Concerts to be given t han she had 
in Jersey ar ae dared to _ hope. 
winter under om- ; 
munity Center Asso- Hall ° seating 
ciation and Board of Over 2000 have 
Education. from the _ begin- 
ning of these 


concerts been too small to hold the audi- 
ences. 

The concerts have been given with the 
co-operation of the City Commissioners 
and the Board of Education since the be- 
ginning, the small expenses being borne 
by these authorities. 

The programs are made up of all kinds 


of music, vocal and instrumental solos. 
All the participants are volunteers. So 
well known have these concerts become 
that Mrs. Ransom has already received 
over two hundred letters of application 
for places on the programs. 

William Huck, Jr., who is the presi- 
dent of the Community Centers, has re- 
appointed Mrs. Ransom as chairman of 
the concert committee for this year, and 
she has received the assurance that the 
schools are all well provided with coal 
this year, so that a successful series 
seems presaged. No admission fee is asked 
for the concerts and they are not re- 
stricted to the residents of one neighbor- 
hood. Indeed, when a popular player or 
singer or group appears, often a large 
number will come from a distant part 
of the city to attend. 


Church Fosters Music 


Still another opportunity is to be given 
—s City music-lovers to enjoy the 
very best in music for so small a price 
that the concerts are virtually gratis. 
These are in connection with the Fri- 
day Forums of the First Congregational 
Church. 

Although only a few of the programs 
have been arranged as yet, it is known 
that Hans Kronold, the ’cellist; a string 
quartet and a few soloists have been en- 
gaged. Dr. Harry L. Everett is consid- 
ering other artists for his series. The 
Forum is conducted on a free-will offer- 
ing basis. The Forum opens on Oct. 19, 


but the first concert will not be given 
until November. 

Plans for benefit concerts and sub- 
scription series are slow in forming this 
year on account of so many young men 
being away. However, the choir of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, whose mem- 
bers form an organization known as the 
St. Cecilia Club, will be as active as 
ever. This group, of about forty men 
and women, study under Archibald W. 
Sessions, who is organist and choirmas- 
ter of the church. Mr. Sessions came 
last year to take the place of Philip 
James, who is now in France. Mr. Ses- 
sions is planning several concerts with 
assistant soloists. 

St. Mary’s Guild of Christ Hospital, 
Mrs. W. J. Helmer as president, will give 
its annual benefit concert in the spring 
with distinguished artists assisting. 

Many other societies plan to have one 
or more war benefits. 

The Afternoon Music Club, which has 
a group of about fifty studious women, 
will open this month and have one or 
more recitals during the season. 


Woman’s Choral Society Plans 


The Woman’s Choral Society will open 
its seventeenth season this month, un- 
der the direction of Arthur D. Woodruff, 
who has been its only conductor. Lucy 
Nelson, the president of this group of 
100 women, has plans for two invitation 
concerts, with assisting soloists. 

The year opens with the musical forces 
ready to take up their accustomed pro- 
grams and the prospects indicate greater 
interest in music as an educational and 
inspirational force. ADA D. FULLER. 





Olive Nevin Aids the Loan 


SEWICKLEY, Pa., Oct. 12.—Olive Nevin, the 
soprano, is among the musicians who are 
doing their bit for the fourth Liberty Loan 
campaign. She has offered her services to 
the local committee and sings at any Loan 
booth to which she may be sent. During 
next week she will appear each noon hour 
in the center of the town at the Union 
Arcade. 








MME. NAMARA 


of the CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


scores noteworthy success in NewYork Recital, Aeolian Hall, Oct. 13,1918 


NEW YORK AMERICAN: 
Mme. Namara Charms 


Her Sunday Audience 
at Aeolian Hall 


By MAX SMITH 
Marguerite Namara filled 
Hall yesterday afternoon with the 
fragrance of her voice. Bearing a bouquet 
of lyric flowers from various lands, some of 
recent growth, others carefully preserved 
from long ago, yet still redolent with the 


perfume of their time, she scattered petals 
of soft velvet to a delighted gathering, with 
Kurt Schindler, at the piano, assisting her 
eagerly in the happy distribution. 

The quality of Mme. Namara’s tones, pe- 
culiarly lush in their liquid appeal, can never 
fail to give pleasure to the sensitive ear. In 
recent vears, too, this American soprano has 
added several inches to her artistic stature. 
Not only has she gained in poise and per- 
suasive power, but has enlarged her field of 
interpretative vision. This is not saying, 
however, that Mme. Namara has yet attained 
the utmost development of her natural gifts. 

The sweetly pathetic, the tenderly endear- 
ing expressiveness of her singing, with its 
seductive little portamentos and bewitching 
vibrato shivers, has a charm all its own. 


Aeolian 
delicate 


Mme. 





NEW YORK EVENING MAIL: 


Mr. Ganz’s song, distinctly the best of the 
American compositions, was sung with ef- 
fective simplicity. 

The soprano sang the Italian group which 
opened the recital with a restraint and poise 
which was extremely gratifying to those ad- 
mirers who have deplored the pyramiding 
mannerisms in her recent appearances. In 
“Caro mio ben’’ she embellished the con- 
cluding phrases with a little trill and high 
note of her own. Although obviously not 
in her best voice, she succeeded in adapting 
herself flexibly to the varied styles that her 
program demanded. She was at her best 
in the French group, achieving a warm sin- 
cerity of sentiment in Massenet’s ‘Ah! Si 
les Fleurs Avaient des Yeux,’ which she had 
to repeat. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 
Mme. Namara Gives Delight- 
fully Varied Recital at 
Aeolian Hall 


Moreover, the fact that she is not a 
stranger makes it possible to record the fact 
that her singing marked an improvement 
over that of other days, and it is a pleas- 
ure to say that. Her list of songs was 


varied in manner and merit of content and 
the numbers which put her powers most 
severely to the test were those with which, 
in obedience to a formula which might 
wisely be abandoned, she began her recital. 


These were ‘“‘Caro mio ben,” attributed to 
Giordano, Durante’s “Danza, Danza Fan- 
ciulla” and “Ah! Non Credea’’ from ‘La 
Somnambula.’’ 


Excellent in enunciation was the singer in 
all her songs, though possibly a little too 
French (if it be French to indulge in much 
nasal twang), and excellent, with occasional 
qualification, was the clarity of her tonal 
emission, which made her softest pianissimi 
audible in all parts of the room. She gave 
an agreeable entertainment. =m & Be. 





NEW YORK EVENING SUN: 


She sang Grieg’s ‘‘Le Réve”’ with a great 
deal of feeling and beauty. Rudolph Ganz’s 
‘‘A Memory” and “L’Air de Lia,’® from 
“L’Enfant Prodigue”’ gave her an opportunity 
to please her audience and to give full play 
to her clear, lyric soprano voice. 





NEW YORK TIMES: 


Margaret Namara made an audience at 
Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon forget at 
moments the great war news, or even the 
crowds under many flags in Fifth Avenue 
near by, while she sang Italian airs of Gior- 
dano and Bellini, others of Debussy and 
Grieg in French, and many in English. Kurt 
Schindler, her accompanist, was composer of 
a song that was encored, while the matinee 
came to a stirring finish with an afterpiece 
of Scotch fighting airs, done with admirable 
spirit by the singer, who was a vivid picture 
in searlet draperies. 


NEW YORK HERALD: 
Mme. Namara’s 
Audience Pleased 


Lyric Soprano Gives Successful Demonstra- 
tion of Her Art at Recital in Aeolian 
Hall. 


The title ‘‘lyric soprano’’ may mean little 
or nothing or much. In the case of Mme. 
Marguerite Namara, who gave a recital yes- 
terday afternoon in Aeolian Hall, it means 
a great deal. Her dramatic as well as her 
musical sense is fully developed, and each 
is the complement of the other. She has 
cultivation in a high degree and a warmth 
of tone which is eminently satisfying, the 
general effect of her singing being that of 
balance and poise. To these qualities is 
added on occasions a nice sense of humor. 
From the antiquated bravura of Durante’s 
“Danza, Danza!’ to the more conventional 
strains of Bellini’s ‘“‘Ah! Non Credea’’ was 
an easy transition, and in the latter there 
was good dramatic sense and coloratura. 

By far the most interesting number musi- 
cally was the air of Lia from Debussy’s 
“L’Enfant Prodigue.’’ This is not the vague 
and mystical Debussy of ‘‘Pelléas,’’ the song 
being lyrical and passionate to a rare de- 
gree, and it gave opportunity for a perfect 
example of Mme. Namara’s art. 





NEW YORK MORNING |TELEGRAPH: 


Margaret Namara, soprano, pleased a dis- 
criminating audience drawn to her first 
recital of the season at Aeolian Hall yes- 
terday afternoon, and realized an important 
artistic success with her brilliantly easy 
singing of airs from Debussy ‘“L/’Enfant 
Prodigue,”’ Bellini’s “Somnambula” and per- 
fectly suitable songs by Dagmar Rybner, Ru- 
dolph Ganz, Mana Zucca and her own ver- 
sion of ‘‘Bonnie Doon.’’ For encores she gave 
numbers by Massenet, Giordano, Durante, 
Tosti and Grieg and wholly captured her 
hearers with the gracious and graceful man- 
ner of her appearance, 





NEW YORK EVENING POST: 


The fact that Mr. Campanini has engaged’ 
her as a member of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany is a fine feather in her cap, a deserved 
compliment. Her voice is fuller and surer 











Photo (@) Victor Georg 


than of yore, and she has learned to enter 
deeper into the spirit of the songs of sev- 
eral countries. She coped successfully with 
the difficulties of Bellini’s “Ah! Non Cre- 
dea,””’ but seemed equally at home in lyric 
songs by Massenet, Grieg, Tosti, Ganz, and 
others. Some of her best numbers were 
“Danza, Danza Fanciulla,’”’ by Durante: ‘Ah! 
Si les Fleurs Avaient des Yeux’? by Masse- 
net; ‘‘Deux Plaisirs,’’ by Mana Zucca, and 
‘“‘La Partida,’ by Alvarez. Mme. Namara 
sang two songs by her accompanist, Kurt 
Schindler, ‘“‘Jenny Kissed Me” and ‘‘Colom- 
ba,’”’ both of which were received with great 
applause. 


Mme. Namara will sing with Caruso at Biltmore Morning Musicale, December 6, 1918 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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Organize Orchestra to Serve Twin Cities 
of Gloversville and Johnstown, N. Y. 























The New Philharmonic Orchestra of Gloversville and Johnstown, N. Y. 


LOVERSVILLE, N. Y.—The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra Society of Ful- 
ton County, comprising the twin cities 
of Gloversville and Johnstown, was re- 
cently organized. The organization in- 
cludes more than twelve hundred mem- 


bers, fifty-three of whom play in the or- 
chestra. This number will be greatly in- 
creased before 1919. 

The instrumentation of this orchestra 
is almost beyond belief for so small a 
community, situated at the gate of the 
Adirondack Mountains, northern New 
York, as the following list shows: 

Twelve first violins, nine second vio- 
lins, two violas, three ’cellos, four string 
bass, three flutes, four clarionets, two 
oboes, two bassoons, three trumpets, two 
horns, two tuba, two trombones, drums, 
timpani, organ and two harps. Under 
the able baton of Ernest Fahnenstock, to 
the untiring efforts and skill of whom 
too much credit cannot be given and who 
is chiefly responsible for the brilliant 
performances of the orchestra, the first 
concert was given by the Philharmonic 
Society of Fulton County last spring for 
the benefit of the Red Cross. The con- 
certs have attracted widespread interest 
throughout Central and Northern New 
York. 

The orchestra is scheduled to give a 
series of seven concerts at home during 
the coming season and will undoubtedly 
be booked for concerts in neighboring 
cities, namely Amsterdam, Schenectady, 
Utica, Albany, etc., whence calls for their 
appearance hes already been received 
by the director. The Gloversville and 
Johnstown Chambers of Commerce are 
back of this endeavor at advancement of 
music and development of music in Ful- 
ton County and will render any assist- 
ance required to aid these ends. 


The orchestra is financed solely by 
subscriptions to the series of seven con- 
certs, which include seats—no donations, 
collections or any other form of subscrip- 
tions. The money goes to pay for music, 
instruments, rent of hall. The following 
officers have been elected for the first 
year: 

President, Judge Frank Talbot; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Z. B. Whitney, Frank Burton, 
Mrs. Danie] F. Graham and Fred Linus Car- 





Victor W. Smith, Conductor 


roll; treasurer, Charles N. Harris; musical 
director, Ernest Fahnenstock; business man- 
ager, Clarence J. Stoner; assistant manager, 
Louis Evangelista; librarian, Edward W. Ab- 
bott; historian, Fred Cramer. 


Mr. Fahnenstock, who recently re- 
signed to accept a call from the Board of 
Education of Milwaukee, has been suc- 
ceeded by Victor W. Smith, conductor of 
the Troy Symphony Orchestra. 

: FRANK KERDYK. 





BRASLAU AND LAZARO 
DEDICATE WICHITA HALL 


Ovation Given to Artists Who Open New 
Forum Auditorium—Inness Band 
Giving Concerts 


WIcHITA, KAN., Oct. 8.—Sophie Bras- 
lau and Hipolito Lazaro gave a joint re- 
cital here last night with the Inness 
Band to dedicate the New Forum Audi- 
torium. By its approbation the audience 
pronounced it one. of the best concerts 
the city had ever heard. 

The work of Lazaro delighted the au- 
dience. He was recalled more than ten 
times, and the applause after each num- 
ber seemed endless. His accompani- 
ments were finely played by Alberto 
Bimboni. 

Miss Braslau also scored a pronounced 
success, and was given an ovation. 

The Inness Band was in its usual fine 
form. One unique feature about the 
band this year is the fact that a great 
number of its members are women, they 
having taken the places of the men in 
service. However, this has not altered 
the quality of the band work at all. At 
the concert, Inness introduced two of 
his new works, “Where Wheat is King” 





Schumann-Heink 


Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall New York 





STEINWAY PIANO USED 





SOPRANO 


“She sings, apparently, for the sheer joy of it, 
and it is a joy to hear her.”’—Milwaukee Sentinel. 








% NANA GENOVES 


Address: Sewickley, Pennsylvania 


Management: Annie Friedberg 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway, New York 





AMERICAN-ITALIAN MEZZO-SOPRANO, formerly of Manhattan Opera Company 





PEABODY 





HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Recognized as the leading endowed Musical conservatory of the country. 


Circulars mailed. 





and “Patrol of the Allies,” both of which 
were warmly received. 

The Inness Band is playing a two 
weeks’ engagement here, with Dorothy 
Follis as the soloist. This will be the 
musical attraction of the Wheat Show 
which is now on. 

The new auditorium just dedicated 
holds only 1500 persons; its acoustics are 
excellent. K. E. 


CALIFORNIA CLUB WORK 





Officers of State Federation Find Wide 
Interest in Organization 


Los ANGELES, CAL. Oct. 15.—The 
California Federation of Music Clubs, a 
co-ordinate branch of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs, was organized 
in April, 1918, with Mrs. Bessie Bart- 
lett-Frankel as president. Mrs. Frankel 
has already surrounded herself with a 
group of efficient workers, and every 
indication points to a year of music in 
California club life that will be of last- 
ing benefit. 

The following are the officers and 
chairmen of directors for the ensuing 
year: 

President, 
Angeles; first 
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White, Los Angeles; second vice-president, 
Fannie Dillon, Los Angeles; vice-president- 
at-large, Adaline Maude Wellendorff, San 
Francisco; recording secretary, Mrs, Emma 
Bartlett, South Pasadena; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Calvin Whiting, Glendale; 
treasurer, Julius Seyler, South Pasadena; 
auditor, Morton F. Mason, Pasadena: di- 
rectors, Mrs. William Mabee, Los Angeles; 
Mrs. Edith Lillian Clark, L. E. Behymer, 
Los Angeles. Chairmen directors, State 
festival and orchestra, Mrs. Sofia Newland 
Neustadt, Oakland; library extension, Julian 
R. Waybur, Berkeley; contest, Miss Bell T. 
Ritchie, Fresno; community music, Alex- 
ander Stewart, Oakland; public school of 
music, Glenn H. Woods, Oakland: scholar- 
ship, Mrs. Albert Elkus, Sacramento: pub- 
licity and printing, Charles C. Draa, Los 


Angeles. Special committee, cantonment con- 
certs, Charles C. Draa, chairman. 


Mrs. Frankel and Mrs. Norton Jami- 
son, first vice-president of the National 
Federation, have just returned from a 
tour of the State. Much interest is man- 
ifested everywhere in the new organiza- 
tion and many new clubs are entering. 


LERNER IN VANGUARD OF 
LINCOLN ARTIST VISITORS 


Pianist Wins Warm Welcome in Recital 
—Quartet of Opera Stars Also 
Excites Enthusiasm 


LINCOLN, NEB., Oct. 12.—The first 
artist visitor in Lincoln this season was 
Tina Lerner, who appeared at the Or- 
pheum Theater on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday of last week. Mme. Lerner 
was greeted at each appearance by vol- 
umes of applause and was required to 
give numerous encores. Her playing was 
at all times notable for great finesse and 
brilliancy. 

The Opera Quartet, composed of 
Mmes. Alda and Lazzari and Messrs. 
Martinelli and De Luca, gave the first 
concert of the All-Star Concert Course 
at the City Auditorium on Thursday 
evening. The audience, not quite so 
large as usual, on account of the preva- 
lence of Spanish influenza, was demon- 
strative in its enjoyment of the splendid 
singing. Mme. Alda opened the program 
with the singing of national songs. Mrs. 
H. J. Kirchstein and Adrian N. Newens 
of the University School of Music were 
the local managers of the concert. 

The Matinée Musicale, Lincoln’s larg- 
est music club, held its opening meeting 
for the season at the First Christian 
Church on Monday afternoon. The pro- 
gram was given by Ruth Pilcher, pian- 
ist, and Walter Wheatley, tenor. Miss 
Pilcher achieved a real success in her 
presentation of a MacDowell Sonata and 
Mr. Wheatley again exhibited his abil- 
ity to sing enjoyably and artistically. 
He was accompanied by Hilda Chowins, 
pianist. Both artists were cordially re- 
ceived. Mrs. Joseph Grainger is the new 
president. 

All musical events planned for the 
coming two weeks must be postponed, as 
the city was placed under a strict quar- 
antine at noon to-day. The largest local 
event to be affected is the annual Chil- 
dren’s Festival, which, it was planned, 
would be the opening coneert for the 
Lincoln Woman’s Club. This concert, to 
take place at the Lyric Theater, is un- 
der the direction of Hazel Gertrude 
Kinscella, assisted by H. O. Ferguson. 

H. G. K. 


Philip Greeley Clapp Now Leading Band 
in France 


URBANA, ILL., Oct. 16.—Philip Greeley 
Clapp, professor of music in Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and composer of the music for the 
pageant of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, as well as symphonies which have 
been performed by the Boston and other 
symphony orchestras, is in France as band- 
master of the Seventy-third Regiment of Ar- 
tillery. He is now lieutenant in the Regi- 
mental Headquarters Detachment, Band Sec- 
tion, Seventy-third Artillery, C. A. C. Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces. 











President of Sinfonia Fraternity Takes 
Minneapolis Bride 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 15.—The wedding 
of Alice Allen Mooney of Minneapolis to 
Frank Otis Drayton, president of the Sinfonia 
Fraternity of America, took place on Oct. 5 
at the home of the bride’s mother, Mrs. 
Myron Curtis Mooney. Mr. and Mrs. Drayton 
will be at home at Waverley, Mass., after 
Nov. 15. 
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American Women Pianists: 
Their Views and Achievements 
Back from Drudgery Adsesed Our Artiste Need Encouragement 


and Support of Their Countrymen—Careers of Promi- 
nent Native Artists and Jottings from Their Conversa- 














By HARRIETTE BROWER 


. has long been in my thought to com- 
ment on the work of our own women 
pianists and what they have accom- 
plished. For women have for a genera- 
tion taken high rank as executants of the 
keyboard. Foreign artists visited us—- 
Anna Mehlig, Krebs, Goddard and oth- 
ers—and won high praise. We never had 
a visit from Clara Schumann, but we 
know she was a true artist and a com- 


poser as well. 

But those were the far away days 
when we depended on Europe to provide 
our artists for us, when each season 
brought new aspirants for our favor and 
our dollars. Singers and instrumental- 
ists added to their laurels by touring 
America. When there was a pianist 
among them, our students and players 
watched, listened and bowed down, too, 
because the player came from abroad. 
Europe was then the goal of desire for 
every ambitious student. To go to the 
“fountain head,” as they thought, to the 

. lands where these artists learned their 
art, in order that they too might have 
the same advantages—for this the as- 
piring American girls longed, planned 
and struggled. 

Many American students ‘went over 
there, used their keen perception, their 
native talent, their gift for assimila- 
tion and got what was to be found in the 
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Old World. Thus gradually, but surely, 
the leaven worked, and finally we awoke 
to the fact that all this labor and ¢en- 
deavor were beginning to bear fruit. 
Almost before we realized it the native 
born, and, in some instances, native 
trained, pianists, arose in our midst, and 
we discovered the American woman pi- 
anist. 

The evolution of the American woman 
pianist will be an interesting study to 
follow up later on. For the present we 
will look at the native pianist as she re- 
veals herself to-day. She is still, in many 
instances, European trained. She has 
been “over there,” has stood up against 
the militaristic methods of the German 
professor of piano; but in spite of all 
got what she needed, though she had to 
“go through the mill” for it. She is now 
on her own soil, at home and among 
friends, among people who speak the 
same language, who have the same aims 
and ideals. She is in a free land, and 
she asks, not only the opportunity to 
use her art and win a place for herself, 
but also the encouragement and support 
of her fellow countrymen. Forgetting 
the years of drudgery in a foreign lana, 
she is happy and confident; she looks 
toward the future with clear, eager 
eyes. The prejudice against everything 
native, the preference for all that is for- 
eign, is melting away. Native artists 
are coming into their own. A great wave 
of appreciation and regard for what is 
American has replaced the former servile 
imitation of what was European. For- 
tunate for artists who now can hold the 
head up and affirm with modest pride: 
“I am an American.” It is a great thing 
to say that! This wide Western Conti- 
nent is open to them, from one end to the 
other. Old barriers of prejudice are 
broken down. The American woman 
artist has come to stay. 

Although America looks with admira- 
tion on a host of women singers, who are 
filling high places of honor in opera, 
oratorio and concert, it may be asked 
whether there are yet many pianists who 
have accomplished worthy things in their 
field. Yes, there are some, and the num- 
ber is constantly increasing. It will be 
encouraging and inspiring to bring these 
artists of ours to mind, count up our 
riches in this line of light, recall what 
these gifted women have accomplished, 
and, whenever possible, let them speak 
for themselves. 


Zeisler’s Career 


Perhaps the best known of all of our 
women pianists in Fanny Bloomfield 
Zeisler. Although she happened to be 
born in Silesia, she was brought to Chi- 
cago when two years old, and has always 
made that city her home. She studied 
with home masters and appeared in pub- 
lic at the age of ten. When Essipoff was 
touring America she heard the little gir} 
play and advised her to study with [.e- 
schetizky, in Vienna. In those days it 
was necessary to go abroad for prestige. 
So Fanny Bloomfield studied with the 
Viennese master from 1878 to 1883. 
After leaving her master she concertized 
continuously in America, England and 
Germany, making regular tours in each 
country. When this artist speaks of mu- 
sical conditions in America she does 
so from the broadest experience. She 
once said to me: 

“The trouble with America is that it 
does not realize how much talent is here. 
Our serious, talented musicians are so 
often pushed to the wall to make place 
for some foreigner with a name ending 
in ski. These people get the best places 
in our conservatories and colleges, crowd- 
ing out our native musicians. When I 
began my career I tried in every way to 


obtain a hearing in America. But not 
until I had made a name for myself in 
Europe was I recognized here in my own 
land. All honor for those who now are 
fighting for the musical independence of 
America!” 

Mme. Zeisler surely sees how, at this 
moment, the fight is being won and mu- 
sical independence is coming close. 

As a pianist, Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler 
stands at the top of her profession. Pos- 
sessing virility, a splendid technique, ut- 
most sincerity, great sweep and power 
together with fine delicacy, she illumines 
with musical temperament everything she 
touches. She has played everything of 
note in piano literature, from Bach to 
Debussy, both for the solo instrument 
and with orchestra. She is one of the 
fixed stars in the firmament—in the con- 
stellation of women pianists. 


Olga Samaroff 


A pianist of American birth, in spite 
of her Russian name, is Olga Samaroff, 
born in San Antonio, Tex. After les- 
sons at home she, too, was trained in 
Europe, first in Paris with Marmonitel 
and Widor and then with Delaborde in 
the Conservatoire, the first American 
woman to be admitted to the piano 
classes. Later she studied with Jed- 
liczka in Berlin. She began her profes- 
sional career in New York with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, in 1905, and 
has made various American tours, be- 
side three seasons in London and one on 
the Continent. 

As a player Mme. Samaroff, now the 
wife of Leopold Stokowski, conductor 
of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
has a well developed technique, great flu- 
ency and velocity and an ingratiating ele- 
gance of style. During her tours in 
America she has given programs contain- 
ing many of the larger works in piano 
literature, such as the Brahms Sonata 
and César Franck “Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue.” She has also played much with 
orchestra most of the important con- 
certos. 

She says: “My recital répertoire is a 
very extensive one, but up to now has 
been more or less confined to classical 
literature rather than to novelties. In 
the future I intend to devote much atten- 
tion to modern music, especially to the 
works of Scriabine, which appeal to me 
intensely, and of which I may give an en- 
tire recital in New York next winter. 
Unless classical music is banned from our 
concert programs, I expect this winter 
to play two important works with orches- 
tra, the Brahms B Flat Concerto and 
Beethoven’s ‘Choral Fantasy’ with cho- 
rus and orchestra. At the _ present 
moment I am very much absorbed in war 
work, not only civic work in Philade!- 
phia, but more particularly in the foun- 
dation and development of the Artists’ 
War Service League, which aims to give 
much needed assistance not only to mu- 
sicians, but to painters, sculptors, literary 
men and actors.” 


Three Leschetizky Pupils 


A number of our women pianists have 
been trained by Theodore Leschetizky. 
The names of three come to mind at the 
moment, three American girls, whom cir- 
cumstances enabled to leave their native 
land, travel over seas and remain abroad 
for a long term of years. These young 
pianists are Eleanor Spencer, Marguerite 
Melville and Ethel Newcomb. They feel 
they owe everything to the Viennese mas- 
ter. Two of them were the master’s as- 
sistants and taught under his super- 
vision, while Miss Spencer spent 3ix 
years of her life in close study amid the 
artistic atmosphere which then sur- 
rounded Leschetizky. 

“There is nothing like a firm technical 
foundation,” she said, when I first met 
her in Berlin; “it isa rock to build upon; 
one cannot do great things without it. I 
have had to labor hard for what I have 
attained and am not ashamed to say s0. 
I thoroughly believe in the practice of 
technique outside of pieces; this has al- 
ways been my custom. I practise all my 
spare time, but one cannot concentrate 
to advantage on more than five hours.” 

After finishing her work in Vienna 
Miss Spencer resided for several years in 
England and Berlin. She concertized to 
a considerable extent, playing with the 
best orchestras in England and on the 
continent. In Holland she won particular 
success. Since returning to her native 


land this charming young artist has de- 


voted her time to concert work and teach- 
ing. Recently, receiving fresh impetus 
from the Berkshire Chamber Music Fes- 
tival, she wrote me: 

“One thing has impressed me very 


clearly on the subject of musical culture, 
and that is the marvelously broadening 
effect of chamber music on the musician, 
particularly on the pianist. I am fast 
Lecoming such a devotee that its develop- 
ment will be a source of artistic ambition 
to myself; for I shall hope to do consid- 
erable ensemble playing in the near fu- 
ture; it has always greatly appealed 
to me.” 

In Marguerite Melville, now Mme. Lisz- 
niewska, we have an American pianist, 
trained by Leschetizky, who assisted him 
for six years. She was born in New York 
City, of Scotch-Irish stock. When little 
more than a child she left her native 
land, as the protégé of William Stein- 
way and went to Europe to study with 
Dr. Jedliczka and later to Vienna. 
Among her gifts was a ready tact and 
rare good humor which helped amazing!y 
in understanding the master teacher and 
in handling his pupils. She also has 2 
talent for composition and has written 
several interesting works in the larger 
forms. 

Miss Melville, after her years of study 
and teaching in Europe, came to us for 
two seasons of concert work, during 
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which she was heard in numerous re- 
citals and made a number of appearances 
with the best orchestras. Owing to pres- 
ent conditions she will not venture to re- 
turn till the war is over. 

“It was a liberal education to study 
with Leschetizky,” said Ethel Newcomb, 
another true blue American pianist and 
teacher, who studied, played and taught 
in Vienna for fourteen or fifteen years. 
She made good use of her time, acquired 
a fine technique, large répertoire, and as 
his assistant won the sincere regard of 
the professor. In America Miss New- 
comb has appeared frequently in recita! 
and her refined style and sympathetic 
tone have attracted many admirers. 


Introduced MacDowell Abroad 


Augusta Cottlow is a name well known 
in America, for its owner has appeared 
in many cities, beginning her pudiic 
career at the tender age of six. She 
played with Anton.Seidl when thirteen 
and was so successful that she was twice 
re-engaged in the same season. Nu- 
merous orchestral appearances followed. 
The fact that up to that time she was a 
purely American product made a deep 
impression. Miss Cottlow made her pian- 
istic studies with Carl Wolfsohn, in Chi- 
cago, and when she went abroad wus 
hailed as the first American-schooled 
pianist to be heard there. Later she de- 
voted herself to several years’ study with 
Busoni, and ensemble playing with Carl 
Halir. Her fame spread, both here and 
abroad, as she made several tours in 
America, not alone as a pianist of great 
merit, but as one of the foremost ex- 
ponents of MacDowell’s works. She was 
the first to place any of our American 
composer’s works on a European pro- 
gram. 

Miss Cottlow will re-enter the concert 
field this season, beginning with a New 
York recital the latter part of October. 


Other Gifted Artists 


Wynne Pyle is an American pianist 
who is making a name for herself 
through her brilliant playing, her re- 
citals and appearances with the best or- 
chestras. Her American début was made 
with the New York Philharmonic, under 
Stransky; she toured with the Minneap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra and played with 
the St. Louis Orchestra, also with many 
orchestras in Europe during a long resi- 
dence there. 

Frances Nash is another American 
girl forging ahead in the pianistic field. 


Three seasons of concert work in her own 
land, unless memory fails, appearances 
with various orchestras, engagement for 
the Worcester Festival this season, all 
attest the solid attainments of this artist. 

The work of Carolyn Beebe should have 
special mention. An excellent pianist 
herself, she is also an organizer, and has 
found a unique line of activity in the 
field of chamver music in which she has 
made a distinct success. 

Margaret Jamieson is a young player 
who has been heard in a pair of recitals 
in New York for two seasons past. She 
says of herself: “I studied four years at 
Oberlin, one with Joseffy and five with 
Stojowski; so I have received all my 
training in my own country. I have 
played with a number of orchestras and 
given various recitals. Yes, I always 
wanted to be a pianist, from my earliest 
musical beginnings; I studied organ for a 
time, but though I love it, it never di- 
verted me from my purpose to become a 
pianist—it is to be my lifework:’ Miss 
Jamieson’s further development will be 
followed with interest. 

All over our broad land piano music 
is being more and more cultivated, and 
here and there a piano talent is blossom- 
ing. In Chicago one may mention Theo- 
dora Stuckow-Rider, Myrtle Elwyn, Jean- 
ette Durno and Edna Gunner Peterson. 
Miss Peterson writes of her work: 

“T have performed these concertos: 
Chopin, E minor, Saint-Saéns in G Minor, 


Liszt ‘Hungarian Fantasie,’ Grieg A 
Minor, Ganz ‘Concert Piece.’ Since my 
return.from abioad I have completely 


changed my method of studying. The 
biggest part of my practice I do mentally, 
away from the piano. If I can think a 
difficult passege clearly I can play it 
equally as clearly, with very little or no 
regular work at the piano. The program 
for my Chicago recital was learned al- 
most entirely away from the piano. I 
wasted hours and years practising at the 
piano—which I might have saved. By 
sitting away from the piano one can con- 
centrate much better and think the notes 
and their meaning more clearly. Of 
course one must do a certain amount of 
technique at the piano to keep the fingers 
limber; but relaxation is a mental state 
and is the biggest part of technique.” 
Miss Peterson will be heard in concert 
in New York early in November. 

When we speak of American trained 
pianists we do not forget that our com- 
poser, Edward MacDowell was also a 
pianist and teacher, and his influence is 
felt in the perfecting of the American 
woman pianist. One of his finest prod- 


ucts is Ruth Deyo, a gifted player, one 
who never fails to touch and hold an 
audience through her’ temperamental 
style, warm, colorful tone and command 
of the resources of the instrument. Miss 
Deyo has also composed interesting piano 
pieces. 


Mrs. Beach 


When we think of players who com- 
pose or composers who play, there are a 
number of admired names to add to the 
list. The thought instantly reverts to 
Mrs. H. A. A. Beach, perhaps our best 
known pianist-composer. Mrs. Beach is 
famous for her many songs, piano pieces 
and large works for orchestra. Her 
countrymen, who have long known her 
music, are now learning to know her as 
a pianist. She has never relaxed her la- 
bors at the piano, so she is now able to 
give recitals of her own compositions 
and interpret them as she would wish 
them given. She has been following this 
plan for several seasons past. 

A young pianist-composer who is mak- 
ing a reputation is Mana Zucca, an 
American girl of Polish descent. First 
a pianist, then a singer, now a composer, 
Miss Zucca has had an interesting expe- 
rience. Her work for voice, piano and 
violin has originality and charm and her 
piano playing is full of verve and bril- 
liancy. For two years she has planned 


and composed entire programs. This 
season, after playing in various camps, 
she intends making an extended tour as 
interpreter of her own music. 

“Are these all the pianists America 
has produced?” you may ask. No, there 
are more, many others, advancing, wait- 
ing to cross the border line which sep- 
arates the amateur from the professional. 
They are hoping for recognition and sup- 
port. Shall it be given? I see a whole 
troop of them. There is Lillian Amma- 
lee, of California, who gave an interest- 
ing recital in New York last season, be- 
sides playing in other cities; Dai Buell, 
the plucky Boston girl, coming to the 
front by her own efforts; Dorothy Ber- 
liner, Eleanor Altmann, Marjorie 
Church, Winifred Byrd, Jessie Wyecoff, 
Carol Robinson and others coming behind 
them, doubtless destined to take places 
among our pianists of note. 

Said a musician and composer to me 
recently—a man who had traveled all 
over our country: “New York is the 
center of the universe for the musician; 
there is no other place in the world like 
it.” Thus, in naming our pianists, I have 
mentioned, with one or two exceptions, 
those who have appeared in this city. 
There are doubtless others in other cities 
worthy to place beside them. I shall be 
glad to hear of them. 

(Author's Rights Reserved) 
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F. Marion Ralston, Composer, at Peter- 


borough, N. H. 


PETERBOROUGH, N. H., 9.—The 
summer work of the at the 
MacDowell Colony has nearly closed, all 
but a few having returned to their 
homes. The last few weeks of the sea- 
son were notable for the number of bene- 
fits given for different war purposes. 
Among these one of the most interesting 
was that given at Colony Hall, on the 
MacDowell farm, by Dorothea Spinney 
of England, who gave, under the patron- 
age of Mrs. MacDowell, “Iphigenia in 
Tauris.” This benefit on Thursday eve- 
ning was one of five given during the 
week. Of great interest was the pro- 
gram given by the Children’s Chorus of 
West Peterborough, at the Mill Store 
Room, for the benefit of the Society of 
Friends of French Musicians. The Chil- 
dren’s Chorus has been under the direc- 
tion, during the summer months, of Ar- 
thur Nevin, one of the MacDowell colo- 
nists, who is here from the University 
of Kansas. 

Zelina Bartholomew, one of the early 
colonists, in the village for a few days, 
was the scloist of the event. 

Rehearsals of the MacDowell Choral 
Club have been begun at the Unitarian 
Church in the village, preparatory to 
work for the MacDowell Pageant to be 
given at the time of the Biennial of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs to 
be held here in June, 1919. 
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Among the very interesting colony 
events of the late summer was the re- 
cital, in the Bark Studio, by F. Marion 
Ralston of a program made up of the 
piano compoistions she has completed 
during her residence at the colony. Miss 
Ralston, who is a skilled pianist, played 
to an interested group of colonists and 
friends her newly completed Sonata for 
Piano and a Theme and Variations. This 
latter, together with several summer 
sketches, are to appear soon as a volume 
of Wellesley Sketches, Miss Ralston 
being an instructor at Wellesley College. 
She repeated the program during the 
week at the Peterborough Golf Club, 
where she was most cordially received 
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Musicians in American 
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Names. of 


In the casualty lists of the past week are 
the names of six musicians wounded, more o) 
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IS THE PROBLEM SOLVED? 


There is food for thought in the demonstration ac- 
corded our distinguished guests from France, the musi- 
cians of the Conservatoire, when on Sunday night at 
the Metropolitan Opera House they played Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony. The reception proved one thing be- 
yond doubt—a typical New York audience, manifestly 
in sympathy with French ideals and the French spirit, 
endorsed the broad-minded attitude of M. Messager, 
the distinguished French conductor, in performing a 
work which, written by a German, long since dead, rep- 
resents nothing of the villainous autocracy which the 
civilized nations are combatting to-day. 

This was, indeed, a test case, tried under most exact- 
ing circumstances. It will in all probability constitute 
a precedent for those orchestral conductors who have 
been delaying the announcements of their season’s 
répertoires to the last minute, timorous of taking the 
initiative in the matter of placing the classics of Ger- 
man musical literature on their schedules. 

MusIcaL AMERICA has maintained repeatedly that the 
selection or rejection of the German orchestral classics 
should not rest with the conductors of orchestras, but 
should be determined by the public—the court of last 
resort in all such matters. 

The attitude of the New York audience which ap- 
plauded Beethoven’s Fifth so rapturously on Sunday 
night, and so unequivocally endorsed M. Messager’s 
action, appears to furnish a solution to the problem. 





THE SCHOOL FOR SONG LEADERS 


In the prevailing Y. M. C. A. drive for song leaders 
there is a significant feature which goes deeper than a 
mere war-time emergency measure. Many of the suc- 
cessful candidates will be located in large industrial 
plants where the value of massed singing as a morale 
builder and stimulant to better work has already been 
proved. Once introduced this new factor in our in- 
dustrial life will never be dropped. We may expect 
that the daily “sing” among the workers in great man- 
ufacturing plants will become a permanent institution 
whose advantages will expand rather than contract when 
peace shall have come. 

What a splendid opportunity is offered thereby to the 
musician who dedicates his talents to this work! And 
when the two million or more brave men return from 
foreign battle fields, many of them to take their places 
in the ranks of these industrial workers, the ‘singing 
idea to which their army life has accustomed them can 
be carried on without interruption. Surely we will 
then earn the characterization of being a singing 
nation. 


The school for the training of these song leaders is 
doing a work of the highest importance, the full value 
of which will be brought home to us convincingly in 
post-bellum days. 

AN OPPORTUNITY FOR AMERICAN MUSICIANS 

In his statement of his attitude toward American 
music, as reported recently in MUSICAL AMERICA, 
Giorgio Polacco, newly acquired conductor of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, suggests the organization of 
choral societies on more democratic lines than usual in 
preparation for the widespread popular movement in 
music which he believes, and his less confident con- 
fréres ardently hope, will come after the war. These 
societies would follow the example of the eminently 
successful choral enterprises of Italy and the other 
music-loving countries of the Old World in including in 
their membership representatives of all social classes 
and in singing the materpieces of musical literature, 
especially the famous choruses out of oratorios and 
operas. In the European cases cited by Mr. Polacco 
the municipality furnished the not very expensive requi- 
sites of auditorium, heat, light, music and teaching. 

Hopeless as the situation might seem for the initia- 
tion of such a movement here at such a time, particu- 
larly in the metropolis, the fact is that the necessary 
elements are ready to hand, waiting only for someone 
to make use of them. The Board of Education’s recrea- 
tional enterprises afford a wonderful opportunity to any 
musicians here in the city who are willing to devote 
some time and labor (and, it must be added, a good deal 
of patience) to a crusade for the popularization of the 
best of music. 

The Community Center activities which have been 
built up about the nucleus of the schools in many dis- 
tricts are very elastically organized. They have a prin- 
cipal furnished by the Board of Education from the 
teaching staff, and as many more special teachers (of 
sewing, manual training, etc.) as the principal needs 
and is able to wheedle out of the board. As its name 
implies, the Community Recreation Center is an organ- 
ization which aims to bind together the people of a 
neighborhood in a spirit of fellowship induced by the 
sharing of recreation. Of course the powers that be 
are not overkindly toward recreational enterprises at 
the present time, but as was shown this summer in the 
case of the playgrounds, such enterprises are of the 
utmost public benefit and Mayor Hylan at least seems 
to favor them. They afford a remarkably powerful 
agency for the dissemination of information about the 
war and for the promotion of patriotic fervor, and there- 
fore their work will probably not be made to suffer 
unduly through the stress of war conditions. 

Frequently at the war meetings held at the centers 
music teachers of the regular teaching staff have led 
the audience in singing, and instrumental and vocal 
soloists have appeared and have met with the most 
enthusiastic reception. In the Greenwich Village sec- 
tion particularly the attitude of the people who frequent 
the centers is very eager toward the least semblance of 
artistic effort, and it is to be regretted that they can- 
not listen to and help sing better music than can be 
provided as matters stand. 

If patriotically minded musicians would give one or 
more evenings a week to the work of helping these 
people on from their purely emotional to an at least 
slightly intellectual appreciation of music, the results 
would not only be gratifying to them personally but 
would help overcome the prejudice, rooted deep in the 
public mind, that music is an extravagance instead of a 
necessity; for if the people were assigned definite parts 
in a choral ensemble instead of being allowed to sing 
or not, quite at haphazard, as at present, the effects 
would not be artistic merely but would also contribute 
to the growth of that win-the-war spirit which can 
come only to the man or woman who feels himself an 
indispensable part of a worthy whole. 





A survey of MusicAL AMERICA’S Fall Issue discloses 
these salient points: An extraordinary interest in mass- 
singing; unusually heavy enrollments in conservatories 
everywhere; extension of music courses in public 
schools; a substantial increase in the number of local 
orchestras; a wider application of the “civic music idea.” 





“MUSICAL AMERICA” AND “THE MUSIC 
TRADES” AS LIBERTY LOAN 
SUBSCRIBERS 


In the executive offices of MusicaL AMERICA 
and I'he Music Trades $19,450 was subscribed to 
the Fourth Liberty Loan. The Third Liberty 
Loan subscriptions in the same offices totalled 
$11,150. Nearly all of the total of the fourth 
loan was placed through the Allied Music Divi- 
sion. 
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A Singer and Three Composers Whose Works She Sang 


At a recent Sunday night concert of the Society of 
American Singers at the Park Theater Yvonne de 
Tréville added to the success she has made in the inter- 
pretation of operatic réles there by doing effective con- 
cert work. Her program included ‘“Pieta,’” by Claude 
Warford; “Dear Lad o’ Mine,” by Gena Branscombe, 


and “The Americans Come!” of Fay Foster. The pic- 
ture shows the singer, photographed with the three 
American composers at a rehearsal for the concert. 


Schumann-Heink—The famous contralto has a valu- 
able hint for singers in need- of recuperation. A hospi- 
tal, she says, is an ideal place to tone up the nerves 
and get into tip-top condition physically. With quiet, 
efficient surroundings, one has the maximum of benefit 
with the minimum of worry. 


Sembrich—After passing the summer and autumn at 
her cottage at Lake Placid, N. Y., Marcella Sembrich 
has returned to her New York home for the winter. 
The singer has almost completely regained her health, 
which had been poor, following her serious illness of 
last spring. 


Setti—Through the activity of Giulio Setti, chorus 
master, the members of the chorus of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, a large proportion of whom are 
Italians, have subscribed $6,500 for the Fourth Liberty 
Loan. They also presented 6000 cigarettes to the visit- 
ing Italian soldiers. 


Stillman-Kelley—Mabel Garrison is to sing Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley’s new coloratura aira, entitled “Califor- 
nia Idyl,” on several symphony programs this season. 
Mr. Kelley’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” is now in rehearsal 
in Salt Lake City with a chorus of 900 and is soon to 
be announced by two other choral societies. 


Atholl—Among the impending arrivals in the United 
States from England ‘is the Duchess of Atholl, whose 
stalwart husband is the chief of the great clan of 
Murray, which has so many representatives in the New 
World. She is accounted a splendid musician, a gifted 
pianist and an adept player on the Scotch bagpipes, for 
which she has composed much music. 


Hempel—Frieda Hempel, lately returned from her 
summer in the Adirondacks for rehearsals at the Metro- 
politan, sang three times in one week for the Liberty 
Loan Committee—on the steps of the Sub-Treasury; 
at the eens of Music, the rally which marked the 
close of Brooklyn’s big day in the drive, and on the 
iw Library steps at Forty-second Street and Fifth 

venue. 


Rosenblatt—The latest of the cantor tenor’s composi- 
tions, an arrangement of “Kol Nidrei,” contains a par- 
ticularly charming violin obligato which according to 
Mr. Rosenblatt was the work of but a few moments. 
The inspiration for it came to him while on board a 
train returning to New York from a concert. It is 
indicative of the extreme facility Mr. Rosenblatt has 
for composition, and all the more noteworthy when it 
is known that he himself does not play any instrument. 


Buzzi-Peccia.—Maestro Buzzi-Peccia is much opposed 
to the idea that a teacher should also be a singer. 
“Ridiculous!” he says. “Singers are not good teachers 
as a rule. They sing by intuition mainly, and uncon- 
sciously they lead pupils to imitate. Imitation of a 
singer’s method is bad, assimilation is good. A great 
young artist-pupil of mine went to live with a greater 
old singer. When she returned her voice was almost 
ruined; she had imitated the other’s method. That is 
wrong. Each singer needs a special method. If copy- 
ing were everything, then a painter could sit before a 
Rembrandt and do as well; or a writer could copy a 
Flaubert story.” 


Rosen—There is a certain hotel, not far from one of 
New York’s leading concert halls, that for some reason 
or other appeals particularly to musicians. In former 
seasons it has been frequented greatly by pianists, but 
this season it seems to be the violinists’ retreat, and 
there, if one listens carefully, on neighboring floors 
can be heard the playing of the violinists Max Rosen, 
Toscha Seidel and Eddy Brown. In fact the first named 
young violinist occupies the rooms directly underneath 
his gifted fellow-artist Seidel, who is a very industrious 
worker. Confined to his bed by an attack of the prev- 
alent influenza, young Rosen was forced to listen by the 
hours to his colleague’s practising. “When I get well,” 
said Max, “Pll get even. I’ll hire the room above him — 
and play his whole program over until he cries for help.” 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


Fourteen Points Which Must Be Accepted 
by the Musical Profession 


No. 1. Programs of genuine musical 
worth made without concession to rival 
or critic and based solely upon the abil- 
ity and limitations of the artist. 


No. 2. Encores shall not be lavished 
upon a patient audience, but shall be 
given with a respectable discretion. 


No. 3. Discrimination shall be used in 
selecting American compositions, to the 
end that the cause of native music be 
served and not hampered by injudicious 
choice; personal friendship with a com- 
poser shall not guide the program- 
maker. 

No. 4. Recitals shall begin strictly on 
time at the earliest hour possible con- 
sistent with the habits of the community, 
and shall not be longer than seventy-five 
minutes in duration, and less if prac- 
tical. 

No. 5. Dates for recitals and concerts 
shall be fixed by managers only after 
painstaking investigation and agreement 
with other managers, in order that there 
be as little conflict as possible in the ar- 
rangements. 

No. 6. Artists shall not make personal 
publicity propaganda out of their char- 
itable or patriotic appearances. 

No. 7. Provisions shall be made by 
the managers of concert halls (and the 


Metropolitan) to expel all program- 
rustlers, coughers; late-comers shall not 
be permitted to be seated during the 
actual performance. 


No. 8. Critics shall not use the follow- 
ing hackneyed words and phrases: 

“A large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence.” 

“An encore was graciously ac- 
corded in response to the insistent 
demand.” 

“Rendered,” etc., ete. 

No. 9. Writers shall be prevented, 
forcibly, if need be, from playing flunkey 
to any particular artist or organization. 


No. 10. Artists shall not lure critics 
and other writers to studio recitals or 
teas. 

No. 11. Certain prominent men shall 
be promptly exposed and turned over to 
the mercy of decent citizens the next 
time they make approaches to young 
women who are eager to enter the musi- 
cal profession. 

No. 12. Action and not mere syllables 
of braggadocio shall count in this busi- 
ness of war, inasmuch as there is a place 
of service awaiting every able-bodied 
man who is under the age of fifty-five. 


No. 13. The rights of smaller artists 
shall not be disregarded, for of such is 
the kingdom of music. 

No. 14. Every disabled and_ super- 
annuated musician shall be provided 
with a means of livelihood or a pension. 





SINGER MAKES UNIQUE TOUR 


Airplane and Tank Among Conveyances 
Used by Y. M. C. A. Entertainer 


A Baltimore girl, now singing for the 
Y. M. C. A. in Francé, tells of being car- 
ried to her various engagements by seven 
different means of lomomotion. 

Her novel tour started in a specimen 
of that quaint but useful type of army 
vehicle known popularly as a “bathtub,” 
the rakish convoy of a motorcycle. She 
was then taken by limousine to an avia- 
tors’ camp, where she sang her way into 
the airmen’s affections and whence she 
was borne to her next stopping place 
by airplane. Not to be outdone by the 
aviators, the tankers whom she visited 
insisted that they must “treat ’er rough” 
by . in a traveling fort to the next 
stand. 


“It wasn’t as comfortable as the airplane, 
but it was more thrilling,’’ said the singer. 
‘“‘The boys kept taking short cuts that seemed 
to necessitate going over the tops of forests 
and across huge ditches and shell holes. If 
they wanted to amaze me, they succeeded. 
I held on desperately and hoped for the best.” 


The tank landed her in a division of engi- 
neers, who trotted out the greatest luxury 
they possessed. They isolated Miss Horis- 
berg in a little shack beside the railroad 
and backed up a perfectly good American 
locomotive, to which they attached a hose 
with its business end in the shack. And 
thus, for the first time in France, the enter- 
tainer had all the hot water she wanted for 
a bath and shower.- 

Thus refreshed, she went on by camionette, 
called a flivver in the United States, to a 
lumber mill. The lumbermen had her mount 
a saw-carriage and ride through the process 
of sawing a log into one-and-a-half inch 
boards, thus making her an actress who not 
only trod but rode the boards. 

On the following day she rode through the 
forest atop a mountain of logs dragged by 
a tractor. Then followed a hand-car ride to 
her next stop, where she finished her tour in 
a wheelbarrow. 





The opening concert of the Letz Quartet, 
which was to have been given on Oct. 22, has 
been postponed, as one of the members of 
the organization is ill with influenza. The 
second concert, on Dec. 3, will open the 
series, and announcement will be made later 
for the postponed date. 
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TJ ENRY HOLDEN HUSS, born June 

21, 1862, of distinguished ancestry. 
First studied with his father, George 
John Huss, a piano teacher, organist and 
composer. Later 
continued work 
with Otto B. 
Boise. In 1882 
entered the Royal 
Conservatory of 
Munich, studied 
theory and organ 


with Rheinber- 
ger, and _ piano 
with Giebst; 


graduated in 1885 
with honors. In 
1884 made first 


public appear- 

ance, playing 

—Photo by Davis &« eens C 
Kickemeyer Major oncerto. 

Henry Holden Huss A rg graduation 


played his own Rhapsody for piano and 
orchestra, playing this on his return to 
America in Boston with the Boston Sym- 
phony and with Van der Stucken in New 
York. Has played the concerto with 


New York Philharmonic, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh and St. Paul orchestras. His 
numerous compositions have been played 
by the leading musicians; his Violin 
Sonata, G Minor, Op. 19, by Ysaye, Hart- 
mann, Kneisel, Spiering, Lichtenberg 
and others; Zimbalist concertized with 
his “Berceuse Slave’; ’Cello Sonata 
played by Schroeder, Hambourg, Mukle, 
Littlehales, et al. String Quartet writ- 
ten at Ysaye’s request, first performed 
by Kneisel Quartet; early work in manu- 
script, Trio for ’cello, violin and piano, 
given by Kneisel, Hekking and composer. 
Numerous songs sung in concert by 
Gluck, Miller, de Vere-Sapio (who sang 
his “Cleopatre” with New York Philhar- 
monic), Seagle, Mme. Huss and others. 
Numerous piano works have been given 
by Ganz, Pugno, Goodson, Aus der Ohe, 
Sherwood, Kroeger. Choruses have been 
sung a capella and with orchestra in 
New York, Boston, San Francisco, Aus- 
tralia, ete. In 1914 married Hildegard 
Hoffmann, well-known singer. Together 
have given recitals through the United 
States and Europe. Present home in 
New York, where Mr. and Mrs. Huss 
also teach. 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music 
of the Steinway! It stirs thoughts of 
the long-ago years when, even as now, 
the songs of the heart were enriched by 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
Steinway which grandmother 
played is today a cherished possession— its 
durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of 


Consider, too, that this marvel- 
ous piano can be conveniently purchased at a 
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BROOKLYN TO GET 
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John Hand, American Tenor, Singing at 

Borough Hall, Brooklyn, to Help the 
Loan Drive 


John Hand, young American tenor of 
the Society of American Singers, won 
vigorous plaudits at a Liberty Loan 
meeting held recently at the Borough 
Hall in Brooklyn. The young Westerner 
was secured by the committee for a 
return engagement. 


Much credit has been accorded the art- 
ists of the city for the enthusiasm and 
large attendance at these meetings as 
well as for much of the results they at- 
tain. Committeemen state that very few 
of the artists report themselves as too 
busy to go out on this work, even though 
they may be in the midst of an operatic 
season, as is the case with the artists of 
the Society of American Singers. 





Connecticut Teachers’ Association to Be 
Affiliated with National Body 


HARTFORD, CONN., Oct. 11.—The Con- 
necticut Music Teachers’ Association 
held its fall meeting at Meriden on Oct. 
2. Prof. John P. Marshall of Boston 
University and musical aide to the com- 
manding general, Northeast Depart- 
ment, gave a talk on “Camp Music.” He 
was assisted by Ralph E. Brown, also 
a musical aide, who sang several songs 
which are taught the men in the vari- 
ous camps. The association voted to 
affiliate itself with the National Music 
Teachers’ Association and the Connecti- 
cut president, Mariette N. Fitch of Rock- 
ville was appointed president. 

W. E. C. 





Two Prominent Portland Musicians Will 
Assist Ellison-White Bureau 


Mrs. Bert E. Tait, for six years manager 
of the Portland Symphony Orchestra, and 
Mrs. Warren E. Thomas, president of the 
MacDowell Club of Portland, Ore., have both 
been engaged by Manager L. A. Lambert 
of the Ellison-White Musical Bureau, in con- 
nection with the Portland management and 
placing of the artists belonging to their ar- 
tists’ course for this season. Both Mrs. 
Thomas and Mrs. Tait have been prominent 
in musical circles for many years. Mrs. 
Thomas will manage the course and Mrs. 
Tait assist in placing the attractions. 





Musicians on Nation’s Honor Roll 


In the casualty lists published last week 
yveeur the names of the following musicians: 
Wounded severely, John E. Wood. Rockville, 
Me.; irving Kurach, New York City; killed 
in action, Ross A. Wileox, Burlington, Wis. ; 
Arthur Abraham Klatzkin, New York City; 


Edwin Riley Bennett, Sherwood, Mich. ; 
missing, Russell D. Baumgardner, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Raoul Vidas, violinist, will make his New 
York début on Nov. 10 at Carnegie Hall. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Appeals for Y. M. C. A. Music Directors 
and Song Leaders 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


May I call the attention of your read- 
ers to the campaign for recruiting Y. M. 
C. A. music directors and song leaders, 
at present being conducted by Marshall 
M. Bartholomew and his associate secre- 
taries of the Music Committee? Two hun- 
dred men are needed at once, and from 
500 to 1000 can be used before the win- 
ter is over, for the work of song leader 
will continue indefinitely even after the 
war has come to an end. 

I'rom personal experience I can assure 
every musician that this unique, war- 
created activity offers a vast amount of 
satisfaction to any man who goes into 
it with enthusiasm. The joy of the great 
artist or the highly trained conductor can 
scarcely be greater than that of the 
leader who draws from a crowd a spon- 
taneous expression of communal feeling, 
even though it be in the crudest of musi- 
cal terms. Viewed from this angle, there 
is not a suggestion of real sacrifice in the 
service of a military or industrial music 
director. Rather is it a privilege, as well 
as an opportunity for a permanent occu- 
pation of the most fascinating kind. 
Neither is any great financial concession 
involved, for the Y. M. C. A. takes good 
care of its workers with a liberal allow- 
ance. 

If any singers, choral conductors, 
choirmasters or everyday business men 
of some musical ability are looking for 
a chance to help win the war, I heartily 
advise them to look into the musical de- 
partment of the Y. M. C. A. Applica- 
tions can be made directly to Mr. Bar- 
tholomew at 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

SIGMUND SPAETH. 

New York, Oct. 9, 1918. 


Mr. Le Roy Denies an Al'eged State- 
ment and Makes Clear His Position 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Two days ago, when I returned from 
a concert tour, I saw for the first time 
the interview with me in MUSICAL 
AMERICA of Aug. 3 and the comment 
upon it by Harold Bauer in your issue 
of Aug. 17. The article, while in some 
respects representing what I said, does 
me great injustice. 

I did not say that money sent to 
struggling musicians “certainly” did not 
go “to the most deserving.” It would 
have been absurd to say this, for I had 
no means of knowing where the money 
did go. I have every reason to believe 
from what I have since read and been 
told, that the fund of the American 
Friends of Musicians in France is ad- 
mirably distributed, and I had no inten- 
tion of reflecting upon the management 
of that splendid orgenization, or any 
other. The article has wholly misrepre- 
sented my views on this point. 

HENRI L. LERoy. 

New York City, Oct. 19, 1918. 


[The writer of the article in question 
who interviewed M. LeRoy maintains 
that it was an authentic report of what 
was said by the latter. Admitting al- 
ways the possibility of misunderstand- 
ings in such cases, MUSICAL AMERICA, 
desirous that no injustice be done either 
M. LeRoy or to the management of the 
fund for the American Friends of Musi- 
cians in France, is glad to print this 
explanation of his views as well as the 
two following communications from 


‘(largesses) 





Theodor Dubois, the celebrated com- 
poser, and M. Cortot, the pianist, on the 
same sublect.—Editor, MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA. } 

[TRANSLATION ] 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In a recent issue your esteemed jour- 
nal published an interview with M. Le- 
Roy in which the inconsiderate remarks 
and perfidious insinuations tend _ to 
throw suspicion and discredit on the 
management of the funds so liberally 
granted by our friends of America to 
the French committees for the assist- 
ance of musical artists suffering from 
the war. 

In the name of the Committee of the 
Association of Former Pupils of the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music and Dra- 
matic Art of Paris, which has the honor 
to profit by the American’ bounty 
I wish to protest energet- 
ically against M. LeRoy’s remarks and 
to make a formal denial. 

I appeal to your loyal courtesy to give 
to this protest the publicity required and 
I beg of you to accept the expression of 
my deep esteem. 

For the Committee, 
The President: 
TH. Dueo!s. 


Paris, Sept. 26, 1918. 
[TRANSLATION ] 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

An interview with M. LeRoy has been 
brought to my notice wh‘ch appeared in 
cne of the recent issues of your publica- 
tion, the terms of which could not other 
than surprise all those of our comrades 
who since the beginning of the war have 
striven to aid the artists of every cate- 
gcry, as has been so strikingly proved 
by the results. 

I approach you in the name of the en- 
tire committee of the Brotherhood of 
Artists (l’Oeuvre Fraternelle), founded 
in August, 1914, which on repeated occa- 
sions has profited by the generous gifts 
of our friends in America and which up 
to this date has distributed to French 
musicians and actors more than 600,000 
francs for relief work, to protest most 
formally and energetically against the 
inconceivable levity with which M. Le- 
Roy has dared to rate the réle of the 
committees for the assistance of French 
artists during the war. I think, Mr. 
Editor, that you will readily take note 
of this protest, and I beg you to accept, 
with my thanks in advance, the expres- 
sion of my highest regard. 

A. COoRTOT. 

Paris, Sept. 25, 1918. 


The Middle West 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


When MusIcaL AMERICA arrives each 
week, my first impulse is to read ‘Me- 
phisto’s Musings,’ and for a number of 
years I have been an admirer of his 
genial fearlessness and original view of 
all timely topics, but to-day I am going 
to take exception to the following para- 
graph, not only because it is his view, 
but because it is shared by many East- 
erners and I dispute its warrant: 


“It is also one of the reasons why 
some very distinguished artists have not 
had as good houses as they might have 
had when they went to certain of the 
towns, especially in the Middle West, 
where sin is unknown and everybody 
goes to bed with the chickens.” 


First, I will acknowledge I was born 
in the Middle West and have lived there 
most of my life, with the exception of 
about five years when I was studying 
music in New York and my present resi- 
dence here of a little more than two 
years, but through my business interests 
cf the past four years I have been in 
every State in the Union except Nevada 
and Florida and with a mind of aver- 
age susceptibility believe concert attrac- 
tions—good, medium and poor—stand 
about equally clear throughout the 
country. In other words, a box-office at- 
traction in New York certainly is one 


out West and those not in that class here 
are only accorded generous audiences 
out West by combined forces—a super- 
human effort on the part of local concert 
managers and the fact that the com- 
munity has been subjected to musical 
dieting. (This from eight years as a 
concert manager in an average Mid- 
Western town.) 

I sincerely believe no one in all New 
York is more delighted to feel settled in 
this great city of opportunities than I, 
but I do resent the patronage constantly 
heaped upon the Middle West—the very 
part of the country where deserving at- 
tractions not only “draw,” but where 
artists receive the largest fees for con- 
cert work that they do anywhere in the 
country. The people of the Middle West 
don’t merit patronage, for they are a 
handsome and very necessary comple- 
ment for Eastern enterprise. As for 
sentiment and discrimination, whether 
artistic or patriotic, the Mid-Western 
variety certainly bears a stamp of gen- 
uineness both uncommon and admirable. 

Regarding “sin,” dear Mephisto, it 
seems hardly safe to suggest you are 
overlooking a very fertile field. Humans 
will be human and a possible Western 
lack is no doubt due to limit in popu- 
lation, though I am convinced that no- 
where in the civilized world does ex- 
ploitation through what you call “sin” 
add to the career of any artist. What 
such publicity attracts through curiosity 
it more than loses in permanency. Here 
in the much respected East the music- 
loving public is just as delighted to find 
character harnessed with genius as are 
the Mid-Westerners, who, after all, are 
the financial backbone of most artistic 
careers. 

Most truly yours, 
EVELYN HOPPER. 

New York, Oct. 11, 1918. 


P. S.—It has long seemed to me that 
Eastern depreciation of the rise of musi- 
cal appreciation in the West was almost 
as prevalent as Europe’s insistent ignor- 
ance of the great spirit of America, 
which they now acknowledge a _ revela- 
tion. 





Wants Americans in De Koven Opera 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In your issue of the 21st last month I 
find the following in Mephisto’s page: 

“Incidentally, let me say that I always 
thought de Koven did not get, from the 
New York press especially, anything like 
the credit that he deserved for his ‘Can- 
terbury Pilgrims,’ just as I never 
thought Walter Damrosch got the credit 
he deserved for his very remarkable 
‘Cyrano de Bergerac.’ ” 

Let me say that I thoroughly agree 
with you as to both operas, each of which 
I found to be enjoyable. I have often 
wondered if “Canterbury Pilgrims” 
wouldn’t go well with Braslau (or 
Gentle) in Ober’s part, and with the 
music modified so that Chalmers could 
appear as Chaucer. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK M. TEED. 

New York, Oct. 13. 


Wants Keller’s “American Hymn” Used 
as National Anthem 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


May I be allowed to plead the cause 
of Keller’s “American Hymn” as a na- 
tional one for America? This hymn was 
taught me at the private school I attend- 
ed when a boy, over forty-five years ago, 
and has been very dear to me ever since. 

The words are so inspiring, the music 
so stirring and martial that it is a won- 
der to me that it has not been used at 
all patriotic meetings, and to my way 
of thinking, it would not have been out 
of place at concerts and theaters. I 
understand it is wholly American, cer- 
tainly not borrowed from a drinking 
song. Would it be asking too great a 
favor if a request were made to have 
the words printed and appear in an early 


issue of your valued publication, so that 
the general public may know them 
better? 
WILLIAM G. LAMSON. 
Elkins, N. H., Oct. 9. 


An Echo of the Chamber Music Festival 
at Pittsfield, Mass. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Alfred Human’s account of the Cham- 
ber Music Festival at Pittsfield, Mass., 
afforded me unbounded pleasure and filled 
me with renewed pride in the ideals of 
America in the world of music. Any 
nation which will take kindly and enthu- 
siastically to music in the absolute can 
look forward with the greatest confi- 
dence toward a healthy development in 
the art. 

I wish, however, to make a correction 
in Mr. Human’s statement when he says 
that this was the first exclusive cham- 
ber music festival ever held in the United 
States, and perhaps in the world. I beg 
leave to call your attention to the modest 
and unadvertised efforts of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Violinists, which, under my 
leadership, held two exclusive chamber 
music festivals in the city of St. Louis 
in the years 1913 and 1914. At these 
concerts quartets and quintets by resi- 
dent native Americans were performed, 
and the programs further included first 
performances in America of Schénberg’s 
“Enchanted Night” for string sextet, of 
Ferrata’s string quartet, and composi- 
tions by Chicago and St. Louis writers, 
among them Heniot Levy, Max Gott- 
schalk, E. R. Kroeger and Brune. I am 
enclosing complete programs in verifica- 
tion of my statement. 

I hope that your persistent efforts in 
the cause of our art in America will bear 
fruit, not only after this great war is 
over but at the present time also. 

Sincerely yours, 
VICTOR LICHTENSTEIN, 
The Lichtenstein String Quartet. 

St. Louis, Oct. 1, 1918. 

[In connection with the foregoing in- 
teresting letter Mr. Lichtenstein encloses 
programs of the annual conventions of 
the American Guild of Violinists in the 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis. It is a pleasure 
to give recognition to the Guild’s conven- 
tions, which featured such distinguished 
programs in connection with its annual 
meetings,—Editor, MusiIcAL AMERICA. ] 


Paris Is'and’s Song Leader 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In looking over your magazine’s issue 
of Oct. 12 I note that you published an 
item about my activities here on Paris 
Island. I wish to correct one of the 
statements made. I am not the song 
leader of Paris Island, but pianist and 
assistant to Francis Wheeler, who is the 
official song leader. Mr. Wheeler repre- 
sents the Navy Department’s Commis- 
sion on Training Camp Activities. 

Mr. Wheeler is a very fine baritone, 
who hails from Mercer, Pa. His won- 
derful work down here is certainly 
worthy of mention. 

(Private) JULIUS KOEHL. 

Paris Island, S. C., Oct: 14, 1918. 





“The German Myth” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Allow me to express my sincere appre- 
ciation of Mr. Freund’s most excellent 
editorial on “The German Myth.” It 
is one of the most concise, matter of fact 
and illuminating articles which I have 
read in these four years. The Fall Issue 
is indeed a splendid one, but it could not 
be otherwise, starting as it does with 
Mr. Freund’s brilliant essay. 

Most sincerely, 
CECIL ARDEN. 

New York, Oct. 19, 1918. 
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Begins with Lengthy Schedule 
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Autumn Programs Are Profuse 
in Number and Variety — Sir 
Henry Wood’s Forces Draw 
Large Audiences——Russian Bal- 
let Also in High Favor — Ap- 
pearance of Famous Carabiniere 
Band Made Even: of National 
Importance — Lily Fairney 
Scores in Concert 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W.1, Sept. 15, 1918. 


N avalanche of announcements is 

pouring in, among the events prom- 
ised being concerts by the London String 
Quartet, George Pawlo, Mme. D’Alvarez 
and Katharine Goodson and the New 
Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra under Alec 
MacLean, Amy Sherwin, Olga Haley, 
Vladimir Rosing, Mark Hamburg, Clara 


Butt, Elsa Stralia, Hubert Raidich, Marie 
Hall and Irene Scharrer, Benno Moisei- 
witsch, Muriel Foster, and the Chamber 
Concert Society. 

The week’s promenade concerts, under 
Sir Henry Wood, have been enjoyable 
but not of singular musical interest. 
Monday was, as ever, devoted to Wagner. 
Tuesday brought a “Russian Night” with 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff Sinfoniette in A 
Minor, a charming work. Also Tchai- 
kovsky’s Violin Concerto in D Minor was 
well played by Zacharewitsch, and Olga 
Haley’s finished singing of “Air des 
Adieux” from Tchaikovsky’s “Jeanne 
D’Arc” was greatly enjoyed. On Wed- 
nesday we had the only novelty of the 
week, the first performance in England 
of Henri Dupare’s “Aux Etoiles,” a de- 
lightfully refined and _ sensitive work, 
peaceful and pastoral, and one which we 
hope will be heard again and again. 
Winifred Smith was the violinist and 
introduced a Bach Concerto in G Minor, 
one unfamiliar to concert-goers. On 
Thursday Hilda Saxe played the “Em- 
peror” Concerto magnificently, Joseph 
Cheatham sang equally well and the or- 
chestra was in the best possible form in 
Delius’s “Dance Rhapsody,” J. H. Fould’s 
fine “Keltic Lament,” the “Gwendoline” 
Overture by Chabrier and the ever-popu- 
lar Elgar “Pomp and Circumstance.” 
Friday was the “Classic Night” and 
Saturday “Popular,” the latter being de- 
voted to ancient and modern ballet tunes, 
drawn from such widely different sources 
that all chance of monotony was avoided. 
Elsa Stralia was the vocalist and sang 
brilliantly “One Fine Day” from “But- 
terfly” and Hadyn Wood’s beautiful bal- 
lad “Wonderful World of Romance.” 
This evening is again a Wagner night 
and Perceval Allen is replacing Rosina 
Buckman as the singer of Isolde’s “Love 
Death.” 

To-night the Opera Ballet Company 
developed by Sir Thomas Beecham is 
appearing at the London Palladium for 
a three weeks’ season. The ballets for 
this week will be “Faust” and ‘Phoebus 
and Pan.” The chief dancers are Ninette 
de Valois, Eily Gerald and Louise Maisie. 


The Russian Ballet 


The Russian Ballet has come and con- 
quered, and the Coliseum is packed twice 
daily from floor to ceiling. Last Thurs- 
day afternoon the program was changed 
and Diaghileff produced Fokine’s fasci- 


nating arrangement of Schumann’s 
“Carnaval.” It is one of this strenuous 


wonderful 
Danced as that 


war-season’s successes, a 
choregraphic display. 
dainty couple, Lydia Lopoukova and 
Stanislaus Idzikovsky, can dance and 
mime, with Lydia Sokolova as a Butter- 
fly and our old friend Cecchetti as the 
Pantaloon—pathetic and nimble as ever, 
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Lily Fairney, Gifted Welsh Vocalist 


though now well over seventy. It must 
be well-nigh four decades since he first 
visited us and drew all London to Her 
Majesty’s Theater. 

There are many Scandinavians in our 
midst and it would seem specially many 
at Cardiff. Thus Arthur Angle, the con- 
ductor of the orchestra there, has been 
able to give programs wholly made up 
of Norwegian music. 


Concert for American Forces 


The Sunday concert season may be said 
to have opened, though those of yester- 
day were in the nature of prologues, the 
regular ones being announced for Sept. 
22. There was a big concert at the Pal- 
ace Theater for the American Forces in 
London, at which Frederick Blamey, Wil- 
liam Michael and other members of the 
Beecham Opera Company sang, and 
“The Dumbells,” the Third Canadian Di- 
vicional Concert Party, gave their com- 
plete entertainment. At the Queen’s Halli 
there was an orchestral concert and Sir 
Henry Wood. with Moiseiwitsch as solo- 
ist in the Tchaikovsky Concerto and Ar- 
cadelt’s “Ave Maria,” as arranged by 
Wood, had a second performance. At 
the Palladium there were two concerts 
and a big one in the evening at the 


Alhambra. 

This week, beginning on Tuesday, 
Christisea Walshe, in the absence of 
Rutland Boughton, who is abroad on 


military duty, has produced one or two 
most interesting novelties at the far- 
famed festival of Glastonbury. Festival 
it is not called this year, but still musical 
and theatrical interest in this interesting 


center is kept alive. There have been 
performances of Tagore’s “Sacrifice,” 


Malleson’s “Young Heaven” and “Paddly 
Pools,” with music by Adela Maddison, 
and a scene from Rutland Boughton’s 
“Immortal Hour.” 

York Bowen, the famous British pian- 
ist and composer, is to be congratulated 
on being awarded the 1910 Cobbett Prize 
for a Fantasy for viola and piano, which 
is to be played in public for the first 
time in Wigmore Hall in December, with 
Lionel Tertis at the viola. 

The Leamington musical season has 
been brought to a brilliant close by the 
visit of the band of the Royal Marine 
Artillery under Capt. B. S. Green, M.V.O., 
and its great success shows that the pub- 
lic greatly appreciates programs of 
sound and elevating music. This band 
is one of the best and a “two-handed 
one,” for while being a full military one, 
the members can also be a fine orchestra 
with full complement of stringed instru- 
ments. Thus the Band played in the 
Pump Room Gardens each morning and 
the Orchestra in the concert room of 
the Jephson Gardens each afternoon and 
evening. 


LONDON, Sept. 2.—The autumn concert 
season was opened by the London String 
Quartet with a highly successful concert 
in AXolian Hall. Anxious buyers of tick- 
ets were struggling four deep a quarter 
of an hour before it began. George 
Pawlo gave his first vocal recital. Much 
is being written and said about the com- 
ing visit of the Band of the Italian Royal 
Regiment of Carabiniere and the big 
concert in aid of “Italy’s Day.” The 
promenade concerts have had an interest- 
ing week, with the best of soloists for ex- 
cellently chosen programs. 

On Monday the Wagner excerpts were 
varied in the first half of the program 
only by a splendid Symphonie Dance by 
Grieg. Among other things, Perceval 
Allen sang two new ballads by Montague 
Phillips, “Blue Bells” and “Hushed Is 
My Lute,” which, being in excellent voice, 
he gave well. Tuesday was “Russian 
Night,” and Irene Scharrer played the 
Rachmaninoff concerto in C Minor for 
piano and orchestra quite magnificently. 
The vocalist was Fraser Gange, who 
sang Moussorgsky’s ‘Musician Peep- 
show” excellently, and in the second halt 
C. A. Lidgey’s new song, “The Likes of 
They,” which he has already made pop- 
ular. Wednesday evening opened with 
Gluck and closed with Chabrier’s “Es- 
pana.”  Coleridge-Taylor’s aria, “On, 
away, awake, beloved,” was well sung by 
David Ellis, and Elsie Hall gave an in- 
telligent interpretation of Sechumann’s 
“Concertstiick.” Mr. Ellis also sang 
“Star of My Life,” a new song by Lao 
Silesu. Bach’s organ work, “Passacaglia 
in C Minor,” which has been arranged by 
Saunders, was the novelty, and there 
was also a good performance of Franck’s 
Symphony in D Minor. 

On Thursday Arthur de Greef was the 
pianist in the Grieg Concerto and aiso 
conducted his charming piece, “Four Old 
Flemish Folk Songs.” ‘The novelty was 
British, the Overture to an opera en- 
titled “The Two Sisters,” by Cyril Root- 
ham, the Cambridge professor. The work 
is based on the old folk ballad, “Twa 
Sister O’Binnorie.” It was a very de- 
lightful and musicianly work and was 
applauded to the echo. One can only 
hope we may hear the whole opera be- 
fore very long. 

At A£olian Hall the London String 
Quartet opened its fifteenth series of 
“Pop” chamber concerts and had a huge 
and very appreciative audience. Brahms’s 


Quartet in C Minor was the opening 
item and was splendidly played, but 
Vaughan-Williams’ lovely song cycle, 


“On Wenlock Edge,” was given the place 
of honor and of course was sung by 
Gervase Elwes with F. Kiddle at the 
piano. The artists were obliged to re- 
peat the last number, so great was the 
enthusiasm. The final number’ was 
Mozart’s String Quartet in D Minor. 
Koechel No. 421. 


Presents New Songs 


At Wigmore Hall George Pawlo, the 
Finnish tenor, drew a full house for his 
recital of new Finnish songs by Sibelius 
and English ones by Landon Ronald. 


Again Mr. Pawlo delivered intelligently 


and dramatically the numbers entrusted 
to him and proved that voice is not the 
only factor making a song “go.” His 
enunciation is good; one understands him 
and he holds the attention. Of the 
Landon Ronald songs, “The Nightingale 
Has a Lyre of Gold’ was encored, but 
all were beautiful. Of those by Sibelius, 
“Come Away, Death,” “Longing” and 
“Where I Dream” were new and very 
effective. 

To-day the famous Carabiniere Band 
of the Royal Italian Regiment arrives in 
London. During its stay it will be the 
guest of the nation and will be enter- 
tained by the municipal governments of 
the cities visited. At Charing Cross the 
band was met by Sir Francis Lloyd, 
officer commanding the Brigade _ of 
Guards, and the Lord Mayor. The band 
is accompanied by the Mayor of Rome, 
Serlator Don Prospero Collonna, Prince 
of Sonnino, and also Senator Maroni. 
The massed bands of the Guards will 
play the Italians to their headquarters 
in the Wellington Barracks and to-mor- 
1ow a busy time begins fcr them. 

Still the seaside resorts continue to 
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Asst. Director; ANN KERR, Secretary. 
625 Fine Arts Bldg. ’Phone Wabash 7162 








~MACBURNEY STUDIOS, INC. 


THOS. N. MacBURNEY, President and Treasurer 
JAMES E. MacBURNEY, Sec’y 
EARL R. BENEDICT, Bus. Mer. 

609 Fine Arts Bldg. Wabash S988 













receive streams of incoming visitors 
daily and the autumn and winter sea- 
sons promise to be even bigger than the 
summer. Llandudno enjoys the best of 
music under the auspices of Arthur M. 

Payne, and this week George Atkinson 
has been the pianist, Rosina Buckman 
and Maurice D’Oisly the vocalists. A 
concert was given in aid of St. Dunstan’s 
Hostel for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors, 
Capt. Cyril Jenkins, the Welsh composer, 
assisting. At the pier concerts the vo- 
calists were Alice Welna and Joseph 
iarrington. 

_At Eastbourne a popular concert was 
given in aid of the Sussex County Pris- 
ners of War Fund, the “Queries,” the 
expeditionary force troupe of that regi- 
ment, receiving a wonderful reception. 
At Bournemouth, Dan Godfrey’s pro- 
grams for the Winter Garden are of the 
best, and Brighton is busy under Lyell 
Taylor. 

Frank Armstrong’s program for the 
cpening Sunday concert at A®olian Hall 
last night was of the best and drew a full 
house. Amy Evans, Fraser Gange, Mai- 
sie Horne and Ivy Angrove and Mr. 
Armstrong, organist as well as organiz- 
er, played the “Zampa” and “Tannhiiu- 
ser” overtures, and also J. A. Meale’s 
clever organ piece, “The Magic Harp.” 

A novel and excellent method of col- 
lecting money for war charities has been 
evolved by the choir of the Bowes Park 
Brotherhood and the Wood Green Adult 
School, whose singing is really excellent. 
They belong to North London and in 
their districts sing in the open air and 
collect for the prisoners of war of the 
Middlesex Regiment. 

Serge Diaghileff’s Russian Ballet is 
now presenting Schumann’s “Papillons” 
every afternoon at the Coliseum, and 
“Prince Igor” and “The Enchanted 
Princess” each evening. The orchestra 
at the Coliseum, led by John Saunders, 
consists of thirty-two ladies and only 
eighteen men, and deserves very much 
more than passing praise for the way in 
which it has performed its by no means 
easy duties. 

Lily Fairney, who hails from Wales, 
is a greatly gifted young singer. She 
won the prize for contralto solo at the 
Royal Kisteddfod at Rhyl before she was 
fifteen years of age, and later studied 
at the Royal Academy of Music. She is 
still touring “the halls” with an excel- 
lent musical number, with W. H. Squire 


’ 


and Marie Novello, and has contracts 
which will keep her busy until 1920. She 
sings at the Ballad, Promenade and 


other concerts in London and the coun- 
try to keep in touch with the concert 
world. Before the war the chief part 
of her work was the singing of groups 
of German lieder in their original 
tongue, of which she had been a very 
diligent student. HELEN THIMM. 


FESTIVAL FOR MEXICO, MO. 


Association Being Formed—“Sings” Aid 
the Loan Drive 


Mexico, Mo., Oct. 14.—A second com- 
munity “sing” was held here on Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 6, in the Rialto Theater. 
It was in connection with the Fourth 
Liberty Loan drive. In addition to the 
singing there were four-minute speeches 
and subscriptions to the loan were taken. 
Arthur L. Manchester, under whose di- 
rection the “sing” was given, taught the 
crowd two of the new Liberty Loan 
songs. The people responded with a will. 
A chorus, composed of members of the 
various church choirs of the city, assist- 
ed in leading the singing. 

It was proposed to begin four-minute 
“sings” at the theaters during the week, 
under the direction of Mr. Manchester, 
but the influenza quarantine closed the 
amusement places and the movement was 
postponed until the removal of the quar- 
antine. 

Mr. Manchester’s choir at the First 
Baptist Church is making a reputation 
for fine work. Two rehearsals are held 
each weck and the members are working 
enthusiastically to place the choir in the 
front rank. The movement to form a 
festival association is making progress. 
It is proposed to give a series of artist 
concerts, under the direction of the asso- 
ciation, and close the season in May 
with a festival, in which a local chorus 
will participate. The city’s Chamber of 
Commerce and Federation of Women’s 
Clubs are co-operating in the movement. 
Mr. Manchester will be director of the 
festival and will conduct the chorus. 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


PIANIST 





Chieaga Musical College 


JOHN R. RANKL 
BARITONE 
CONCERT——-ORATORIO 

Arts Blase. 





100 Fine Wabash 8324 
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The Alhance Grows in Spite of the War and the Epidemic 




















LTHOUGH the Alliance is scarcely ten months old it has won a repre- 
A sentative membership so strong, so influential that its effects are be- 
ginning to be felt all over the country, even at a time when one would 
think that the attention of the people would be absorbed with the war and 
the subscribing to Liberty Bonds. Furthermore, the general situation has 
been complicated recently by the epidemic of influenza, which has not only 
seriously affected the population but has resulted in a temporary suspension 
of many musical activities, in the closing of cities to all forms of entertain- 
ment where people could meet. In spite of all this, however, the movement 
gains steadily in numbers. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that the one thing that those 
engaged in the musical world and in the musical industries lacked was 
“organization.” 

As we said before, there have been plenty of musical clubs, societies, 
even federations, all doing good work, but all working within their own 
sphere without any co-ordination, without any ability or even desire to com- 


in that it would not produce increased revenue for the government, while 
causing the suspension of many valuable activities in the musical world? 
Who was there, pray? 

Tis true that floods of telegrams and letters came to Washington with 
regard to the tax, but these were from individuals, and these protests had 
been in the main brought about through the influence of ‘‘Musical America” 
and its allied publication, ““The Music Trades.”’ 

If during the extraordinary period of stress and strain such an organiza- 
tion as the Alliance has been able to show that it meets a great and impor- 
tant issue, then it has won the right to live. 

Because it has demonstrated its power for good and for usefulness, is i‘ 
not fair to presume that in the time to come when this horrible world war 
is over, when peace has been declared and the great period of reconstruc- 
tion begins that the Alliance will then grow and reach a maturity where it 
can prove even to the most captious that it has been a benefit and a sus- 
taining force, not alone to the big powers, to the big organizations, but even 


municate or afhliate themselves with other organizations. 
This was made particularly manifest at the time of the Senate hearing 
with regard to the proposed imposition of a twenty per cent tax on tickets 


to operatic and concert performances. 


Outside of the Alliance and the 


Musical Industries Chamber of Commerce, what organizations were present 
to protest against the tax which was objectionable from every point of view 


to the humblest musician and music teacher? 





Sete 


President Musical Alliance of the U. S. 





Will Bring to the Front American Com- 
posers, American Music and American 
Musicians 


I am heartily in sympathy with the 
aims of the Musical Alliance and know 
it will accomplish much good and bring 
to the front American composers, Amer- 
ican music and American musicians. I 
am glad to enclose my check for $1 for 
membership. . 

Mrs. DANIEL N. DAVIs. 

Muncie, Ind., Oct. 16, 1918. 





G. Garland of Somersworth 
(N. H.) Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
AGNES G. GARLAND 
Somersworth, N. H., Sept. 26, 1918. 


Agnes 





Will Accomplish Things of Great Value 


More power to you in your fine effort. 
Our State organization has done much 
for music in Kansas. An energetic na- 
tional organization will, no doubt, accom- 
plish things of great value. With best 
wishes. 

HAROLD L. BUTLER. 

Lawrence, Kan., Oct. 8, 1918. 





Miss Alice Marion of Pueblo (Col.) a 
Member 


I enclose order for dues, $1, for which 
1 apply for membership in the Musical 
Alliance of the United States, Inc. 
ALICE MARION. 
Pueblo, Col., Oct. 7, 1918. 


Hopes for Good Success 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. I am in- 
terested in the movement and hope for 
good success. 

ALBERT EDWIN HOSMER, 
Director of Music, Alma, Mich. 
New Concord, Ohio, Oct. 5, 1918. 





With the Alliance “Body and Soul” 


bey orchestra is with you “body and 
soul.” 
C. J. STONER, 
Manager, Philharmonic Society of 
Fulton County, N. Y. 
Gloversville, N. Y., Oct. 8, 1918. 





Proud to Join Such Distinguished Com- 
pany 
Enclosing $1, covering amount of my 
initiation. I am proud to join such a 
distinguished company. 
KATE VANNAH. 
New York, Oct. 3, 1918. 





Abbie L. Harvey of Lynn (Mass.) a 
Member 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
ABBIE L. HARVEY. 
Lynn, Mass., Oct. 2, 1918. 





Leading Dealers Fully in Accord 


Enclosed please find our check for $1 
to cover our subscription to the Musical 
Alliance of the United States. We are: 
fully in accord with the aims of this 





JOHN C. FREUND, President 


home life. 


advancement of musical culture. 


resident in the United States. 


nM mE 


Alliance, accompanied by One D 
Secretary. 





THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


To work for the introduction of music with the necessary 1 , 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 
To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 


To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 
ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. _ 

To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the Cabinet. 


Application for membership Xf those in sympathy with the aims of the 
ollar for annual dues, should be sent to the 


Checks, Post Office and Express Orders should be made payable te the Musical Alliance of the U. 8. 
Depository: Bankers Trust Company 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


musical instru- 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








organization and, in common with the 
entire music trade, we wish same the 
best of success. 
R. B. NisBet & SON. 
Rome, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1918. 





Dominant Club of Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
DOMINANT CLUB. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 3, 1918. 





Earl B. Worden of Utica (N. Y.) a 
Member 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
EARL B. WORDEN. 
Utica, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1918. 





Howard Lyman of Syracuse (N. Y.) Uni- 
versity Promises Co-operation 


It is with the utmost interest and co- 
operation in the spirit and aims of the 
Musical Alliance that I have pleasure in 
sending herewith my application for 
membership, together with annual dues. 

HOWARD LYMAN, 
Syracuse University. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1918. 





Veronica Murphy of Chicago a Member 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
VERONICA MURPHY. 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 4, 1918. 





Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Torrens of Chicago 
Joins 
Enclosed please find $2 for our mem- 
berships in the Musical Alliance. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. A. TORRENS. 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 4, 1918. 





Mrs. A. J. Rowan of Belmont (Mass.) 
Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
Mrs. A. J. ROWAN. 
Belmont, Mass., Oct. 5, 1918. 





Glad to Attach His Name 


I am glad to attach my name and best 
efforts to such a worthy cause. 
EDWARD H. WAss. 
Brunswick, Me., Oct. 8, 1918. 





Miss Dorothy M. Duckintz of Toledo (O.) 
Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
DorotHy M. DUCKINTZ. 
Toledo, Ohio, Oct. 8, 1918. 





May the Effort Be Crowned with Success 


Enclosed please find check for $1 for 
my membership. May your efforts be 
crowned by success, especially with re- 
gard to the last (but not yore of your 
eight official aims. The establishment 


of a Department of Fine Arts would 


certainly inaugurate a new era for mu- 
sic in this country. 
EUGENE GRUENBERG. 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 14, 1918. 





Another Enthusiastic Supporter 


I am enclosing $1 for membership in 
the Musical Alliance, as I feel that I 
must not let this much needed organiza- 
tion pass its first year without adding 
my name to the roll of enthusiastic sup- 
porters. 

Mrs. J. S. PLEASANTS. 

Laurel, Miss., Oct. 7, 1918. 





Katherine A. Glen of Portland (Ore.) a 
Member 


lease find $1 for member- 

usical Alliance. 
KATHERINE A. GLEN. 

Portland, Ore., Oct. 14, 1918. 


Enclosed 
ship in the 





Joseph Czech of Oakland (Cal.) Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
JOSEPH CZECH. 
Oakland, Cal., Oct. 14, 1918. 





Greatest Pleasure to Co-operate 


To co-operate in this new move is my 
greatest pleasure. 
Harris S. SHAW. 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 14, 1918. 





Its Aims Splendid, Says Distinguished 
Pianist 
Enclosed is check for membership in 
the Musical Alliance, with good wishes 
for the realization of its splendid aims. 
HELEN HOPEKIRK. 
Brookline, Mass., Oct. 14, 1918. 





Harriot Eudora Barrows of Boston Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for. member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS. 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 11, 1918. 





Wishes the Undertaking Success 


It is with pleasure that I send check 
for membership in the Musical Alliance 
and wish the undertaking success in 
furthering the study and appreciation of 
music and its development along all 
lines in our country. 

-JEAN WILLARD. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 14, 1918. 





Mrs. R. C. Turck of Jacksonville (Fla.) 
a Member 


lease find $1 for member- 
usical Alliance. 

Mrs. R. C. TURCK. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 14, 1918. 


Enclosed 
ship in the 





Enroll Every American Musician 


I am indeed happy to ally myself with 
such an organization as the above; there- 
fore, enclosed find my application and 
$1. Enroll every American musician. 

JOHN HERMANN LOUD. 

Brookline, Mass., Oct. 10, 1918. 
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FLORENCE EASTON TO 
SING SIX TIMES WITH 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 

















Photo by Bain News Service 

Florence Easton ‘‘Helping Hoover’’ in the 

Garden of Her Home at Port Washing- 
ton, L. I. 


Florence Easton, the brilliant soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
been engaged as soloist for six concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The dates of the prima donna’s appear- 
ance are: Nov. 1 and 2 in Boston, Nov. 
4 in Philadelphia, Nov. 5 in Washington, 
Nov. 6 in Baltimore and Nov. 8 in Brook- 
lyn. After the close of this tour with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra Miss Eas- 
ton will rejoin the Metropolitan Opera 
Company for her second season. 





Criticizes Gatti for Neglecting “Louise” 


“If the Metropolitan sincerely desires 
success for any modern French opera,” 
asks the writer of an editorial in the 
Globe, “why does it steadily refrain from 
mounting just the one that would be in 
no sense a gamble, for which an insistent 


popular demand exists—‘Louise’? Of all 
the opéra comique repertory not one, not 
even ‘Carmen,’ loses so little in a large 
theater as ‘Louise,’ and the Metropolitan 
could cast the work at least acceptably 
without looking beyond its present com- 
pany. Mme. Alda, for example, ‘created’ 
the name part at La Scala; Mr. Marti- 
nelli would doubtless do well enough as 
Julien, and neither Mr. Whitehill, Mr. 
Didur nor Mr. Rothier would be likely 
to turn down the chance to play the 
father.” 





TRAINS CAMP GORDON MEN 





Systematic Work in Teaching Soldiers 
to Sing Conducted by R. F. Veatch 


CAMP GORDON, ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 15 
—John O. Samuel, former bass soloist in 
the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been made assistant 
song leader to Reese F. Veatch of the 
War Department Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities at Camp Gordon 
Mr. Veatch has arranged to train com- 
pany song leaders for the entire camp, 
and these men are detailed to him for 
half-hour periods of instruction twice a 
week, during which time he trains them 
in leading company singing and in new 
songs, which they, in turn, teach their 
companies. 

In addition to this work Mr. Veatch 
has the whole school of non-commis- 
sioned officers for a half-hour period 
each day. Regimental “sings” are held 
at least once a week, and mass singing 
is conducted each night at the Camp 
Gordon Liberty Theater. A fine ex- 
hibition of the work was given on Oct. 
4, when a military tournament and con- 
solidated band concert inaugurated the 
Fourth Liberty Loan campaign in At- 
lanta. Mass singing, in which the en- 
tire gathering participated, was a fea- 
ture of the program. 





Aborn Classes Open Season’s Round of 
Activities 


Unusual activities marked the open- 
ing of the Aborn Classes for Operatic 
Training this year. Many of the stu- 
dents enrolled are from the South and 
far West, as well as States surrounding 
New York. John Campbell, a student of 
the school, sang the tenor réle in 
“Mignon” with the Society of American 
Singers, and Jean Gordon, another prom- 
ising student, will tour with the Crea- 
tore Opera Company. Eileen Castle 
sang Yum Yum in “Mikado” and Viola 
Robertson was in the cast of “Mignon” 
with the Society of American Singers. 





Haensel & Jones Book Entire Concert 
Course for Lexington College of Music 


The entire Artist Series at the Lexington 
(Ky.) College of Music has been booked by 


Haensel & Jones, presenting Matzenauer, 
Rosen and Leginska there on_ successive 
dates. The same management has also 


booked Godowsky, Rosen and Leginska at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music course 
in Baltimore, Md., and has furnished the 
Sioux City Concert Course with Schumann- 
Heink, Godowsky and Rosen. 














After Summer of War-Gardening 
Yolanda Mero Starts Tour 




















Yolando Meéréd, the Pianist, at Her Country Home at New City, N. Y. 


URING the past summer Yolanda 

Méré, the noted pianist, assiduously 
cultivated her war garden at New City, 
Rockland County, N. Y. Here in her 
country home Mme. Méré has raised a 
large variety of vegetables, much to 
the joy of her neighbors and friends, with 
whom she shared her crop during the 
summer. 

Mme. Mér6é started her season’s tour 
on Oct. 4. It opened at Twin Falls, Ida., 
on Oct. 9, her next concert being at 
Boise, Utah, on Oct. 11. Thence she 
went to Spokane, Oct. 14, crossing the 
line into British Columbia to Victoria 
and Vancouver, where she appeared in 
joint concerts with Lambert Murphy on 
Oct. 16 and 18 respectively. She then 
returns to the States, playing in Belling- 
ham, Wash., on Oct. 21; concerts in 
Portland and Seattle follow on Oct. 23 
and 25, and from the latter place she 
travels south to fill two engagements in 
San Francisco on Oct. 27 and 31 and in 
Oakland on Oct. 28. 

Her bookings will then take her to 
Southern California, where she appears 
under the managerial direction of L. E. 
Behymer in his Philharmonic Course at 
Los Angeles and San Diego and numer- 
ous other cities. She will return by way of 
Salt Lake City and Denver to the Middle 


West, playing in Wichita, Kan., on Nov. 
25; Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 26, and Law- 
rence, Kan., on Nov. 27. Her travels 
bring her back East, where she will have 
a rest of just one day before starting 
on her Southern journey, which will take 
her as far as Havana, Cuba, where she 
will be heard in three recitals on Dec. 
2, 4 and 6. 

Mme. Méré, although known as a Hun- 
garian artist, has in truth been an Amer- 
ican almost from the day she first landed 
on our shores, having been married a 
few weeks after her arrival here to H. 
Irion, a prominent New Yorker and one 
of the heads of the Steinway house. She 
has since then continually lived in this 
country and her present season will be 
her fifth before the American public. 





Boston Symphony Season Begins Oct. 25 


BosTon, Oct. 19.—The epidemic of influenza 
is considered to be sufficiently on the wane 
to permit the opening on Oct. 21 of the 
theaters and other places of public gather- 
ing. The first music to be “released” by this 
order will be the first two concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, with which Bos- 


ton’s musical season will officially open on 


Oct. 25 and 26. The postponement has given 
the orchestra four weeks of rehearsals, in- 
stead of two, as originally planned; but with 
the large proportion of new players and a 
new conductor this has perhaps not been a 
disadvantage. ec. BB. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 


ALLENTOWN 


WARREN F. ACKER 


(Associate: American Guild or Organists) 
PIANO, ORGAN, VOICE, HARMONY 
ORGAN RECITALS, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Address: High School, Allentown, Pa. 


NORMA S. HOFFMAN 


PIANIST 
Concerts— Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 44 North 13th St. 


MAE D. MILLER 


ART OF SINGING 
Voice Placement—Interpretation 
Allentown, Pa. Studios New York City 
1504 Walnut St. ~*' 64 West 40th Si. 














MRS. W. H. S. MILLER 


TEACHER OF VOICE AND PIANO 
(Head of Vocal Dept. Quakertown School of Music) 
Residence Studio: 46 N. Jefferson St. 





BESSIE L. SCHNURMAN 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 108 South 13th St. 


EDWIN S. STETZEL 


PIANIST 
Leschetizky Principles—-Progressive Series 
Studio: EKekert Bldg. 
Prospectus upon request. 


SOL. W. UNGER 


ORGANIST: SALEM REF’D CHURCH— 
ACCOMPANIST 
Available for Organ and Vocal Recitals 
Studio: 1344 Walnut St. 
(Phone: 5540 Consolidated) 





IRENE S. WALBERT 


PIANO—HARMONY 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
(Progressive Series) 
Studio: 24 N. West St. 


READING 
MARGARET EVELYN ESSICK 


VOICE 


Studios: 259 West Oley St., Reading 
1813 Whitehall St., Harrisburg 


HARRY E. FAHRBACH 


VIOLINIST AND CONDUCTOR 
32 South Sth Street 


GEORGE D. HAAGE 


TEACHER: PIANO, ORGAN AND HARMONY 
Organist St. Peter’s R. C. Church 
Subscription Concerts Presenting Cele 
brated Artists 
Studio: 226 South 5th St. 

















Manager: 








WALTER HEATON 


(Fellow R. C. of O., A. G. of O., Prize Man, 
Victoria Univ.) 
ORGAN, PIANO, VOICE AND COMPOSITION 
(Preparation for All Musical Examinations) 
Reading, Pa. 


GRACE E. HOLLENBACK 


PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Concerts— Recitals— Instruction 
‘*Progressive Series’’ 
110 South Gth St. 


~ HENRY MILLER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
(Pupil of Leopold Godowsky) 
Studio: 319 South 4th Street 








HENRY F. SEIBERT 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER ; 


Trinity Lutheran Church. 
Reading, Pa. 





MRS. C. RAYMOND VAN REED 


CONTRALTO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Concert—Oratorio— Recital 
Studio: 317 North 6th Street 


OTTO WITTICH 


VIOLINIST 
(Concertmaster Reading Symphony Orchestra) 
Recitals—-Ensemble—Instruction 
Studio: 116 South 6th Street 











SCRANTON 


HAROLD S. BRIGGS 


PIANIST—TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: 316 Washington Ave. 











LOUIS BAKER PHILLIPS 


PIANIST—TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: 316 Washington Ave. 





JOSETTE DOLPH ROBERTSON 


HARPISTE 
Concerts—Recitals 
1214 Quincey Ave. 





SCHOOL OF VIRTUOSITY 


FLAVIEN VANDERVEKEN—VIOLIN 
CARMEN VANDERVEKEN—PIANO—THEORY 
2210 Washington Ave. 


BETHLEHEM 
PAULINE MICHEL 


VIOLINIST 
Concert— Recital——Instruction 
Studio: Moravian College for Women 


MARION CHASE NEUMEYER 


SOPRANO 
Oratorio 








Concert Recital 
Art of Singing 
Studio: 501 East Market St. 


-T. EDGAR SHIELDS 


ORGANIST—CHOIRMASTER 
Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: Moravian College for Women 


A. M. WEINGARTNER 


CONDUCTOR: LEHIGH VALLEY SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
Bethlehem Steel Company Band 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


WILKES-BARRE 























JOHN H. SHEPHERD 


ORGANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
Concerts——Recitals—-Instruction 
324 W. S4th St... New York 
173 N. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


MARION ELOISE WALLACE 


PIANIST—TEACHBR—ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 203 South Main St. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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“Music to Reflect New Spirit” 


Mme. Pelton-Jones Believes Season Will Show Marked Changes 
in Thought 























éS¢CYHOULD the coming season see a ban programs during the coming season con- 

; on all German music, one might form entirely to the tastes and requests 
think the harpsichord ‘hard hit’—but not of the managers, the clubs and organ- 
4 36 ; izations which engage me. The past 

so,” declared Frances Pelton-Jones when gymmer I’ve been delving deeply into 
recently interviewed in her New York some perfectly adorable old Italian and 
French cameoesque bits rarely heard. 
There are marvelous ‘finds’ in this early 
literature. Indeed, out of.Italy and 
France alone has come a perfect wealth 
of fascinating classic lore—to say noth- 
ing of the sterling composers of the 
early English school, Purcell, Byrd, Gib- 


apartments. 

“If necessary, I could eliminate Bach, 
Handel, Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven, 
and yet go on presenting a number of 
programs as varied and attractive as the 


*) -: we pe 
i most critical audiences could demand, bons, Morley and others. 
said this well-known harpsichordist. ‘When we remember that all the six- 
“What I have decided is to make my _ teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
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“One of the really interesting singers of to-day”’ 
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English composer, Cecil Forsyth, 
them serious 


distinguished 
and will repay artists giving 


seven songs by the 
is of decided worth 


“This set of 
now in America, 


consideration. They are recital songs of a variety that is not published in quantity 
anyWhere in the world today.’ * * * 
66 * * a 


‘Question’ is worthy of Hugo Wolf and higher praise we do not know.” 
Musical America, Sept. 7, 1918. 
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tury composers wrote for the harpsi- 
chord and clavichord—not the piano—it 
is easy to see what a comprehensive field 
there is from which to choose. The 
present seems to me a very good time 
to explore this vast amount of worthy 
musical literature, which we, as a na- 
tion, have too long neglected. I agree 
with Reinald Werrenrath in his recent 
excellent article on program building 
that prominence should also be given 
the Scandinavian, Danish and Nor- 
wegian schools, all of which have con- 
tributed richly to musical art. 


Modern Works on Harpsichord 


“Last, but not least, there is our own 
beloved American music, propaganda 
for which seems unnecessary here, since 
everyone is taking it up. But I must 
say I have been amazed at the way cer- 
tain modern things (particularly Mac- 
Dowell and Nevin) adapt to the ancient 
harpsichord. I now have two or three 
‘all-American’ groups, which I think 
will somewhat astound my audiences this 
season. As to the type of music used, 
I, personally, think the coming season 
will usher in a more spiritual, more soul- 
uplifting type, while the grimly tragic 
and cheaply banal will be equally re- 
jected. Just now comes the announce- 
ment that the fall product in literature 
will be along the line of fiction, and lead- 
ing film companies are announcing only 
‘cheerful’ photoplays. This doesn’t mean 
that as a people we are less patriotic 
than last year or less inexorably deter- 
mined to win in this titanic struggle for 
emancipation of the world, but simply 
that we will make the most of the few 
leisure moments snatched from over- 
busy days, to refresh and nurture our 
souls. We refuse to have them blighted, 
neither do we intend that that beautiful 
mystery called Art shall perish from the 
earth.” 


COLIN O’MORE MAKES DEBUT 





American Tenor Impresses Favorably 
at First Recital 


A young tenor, Colin O’More, who 
heretofore has been known only through 
the medium of the phonograph, made his 
début at Aeolian Hall on Oct. 19. 

A grace of manner and a rich quality 
of voice bids fair to bring Mr. O’More 
rapidly into the ranks of prominent 
American singers. Mr. O’More has a 
keen sense of lyric and melodic values. 
He fails to please only in his lower tones 
which often are flawed by faulty breath 
control. Some of his best work was done 
in Debussy’s “Les Cloches” and Tchai- 
kevsky’s “‘Pimpinealla,” two numbers so 
d‘fferent as to necessitate much versati'- 
ity for good interpretation. Telling work 
was done with Messager’s “Chanson An- 
cienne” end the entire American group, 
comprising “My Lady,” by Whitney 
Coombs; “The Secret of a Rose,” by F. 
Morris Class, and “Spring Song,” by 
Mackenzie. 

The rest of Mr. O’More’s program, 
creditably done, was as follcws: 


‘Serenata Francese” by 1 eoncavallo. ‘‘Sere- 
nade”’ by Chausson, ‘‘Declaration’’ by Aubert, 
“Ay! Ay! Ay!” by Perez Freire, ‘‘Ch’io mai 


vi possa” by Handel, ‘‘Jcur heureux’’ (Dar- 
danus) by Saccnini, “Un avra amorosa (cosi 
fan tutti)’ by Mozart. “Come Again, Sweet 
Love,” “So Sweet Is She,” “To Anthea,” the 
last three Old English. 

Charles A. Baker gave excellent sup: 
port at the piano. 

May Peterson, who enters upon 
her second season at the Metropolitan Opera 
this fall, was heard at the recent Globe con- 


soprano 











LEON RICE ADDS 
WORK FOR LOAN TO 
RECITAL PROGRAMS 














Leon Rice, American Tenor 


A large audience heard Leon Rice, the 
New York tenor, when he appeared at 
St. Paul’s M. E. Church in Haze:ton, Pa., 
assisted by Jennie Rice, pianist, on Sept. 
30 and Oct. 1 and 2, and in a fourth 
concert, by request, on Oct. 3. 

In a recent letter from Hazelton, Mr. 
Rice says: “In all my programs during 
the Liberty Loan drive I have either 
made speeches miyself or else secured 
some of the ‘four-minute men’ to sell 
bonds. I am also encouraging my audi- 
ences to join in the singing of patriotic 
songs. After three recitals here, com- 
prising one sacred program, one of songs 
by Allied composers and another by 
American composers, we were obliged to 
remain an additional night for a request 
program. You would be surprised at 
the high class of songs most audiences 
request, for they are not of the popular 
or rag-time brand, but the better works, 
especially those with a touch of senti- 
ment.” 





Son Born to Lucy Marsh 

Lucy Marsh, the American 

in private life is the wife of Dr. W. C. Gor- 

don of Providence, has announced the ar- 

rival of a little son, Calvin Marsh Gordon. 
on Oct. 16. This is her second child. 
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cert. By request, she included in her pro- PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE: 
gram two Moussorgsky numbers’7 which FRED O RENARD 216 WEST 70" Ss" 
found especial favor with the audience. 5 . : 2: 
These were: ‘‘A Doll's Cradle Song” and ; NEW YORK . 

‘“‘Parasha’s Revelry and Dance.” Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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Chicago Daily Tribune—‘Far and away the best harpist I have heard 


Chicago Daily Journal—‘I have never heard the harp become so per- 
suasive a music maker, or so worthy of being considered a solo instru- 
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82 A Tribute to the Late Felix Arndt & 


Gifted Young Pianist-Composer Occupied Unique Place in Our Musical 
Life—Name Familiar Among Thousands of Music-Lovers Who 
Enjoyed His Recordings—T he Serious Side of His Musical Gift— 
The Inner Man, as Revealed to His Friends—His Intense Love 








By A. WALTER KRAMER 


N the passing last week of Felix Arndt 

after barely a week’s illness, a _ se- 
vere case of pneumonia, one of the most 
gifted of our young musicians was lost 
to us. It is my desire here to pay tribute 
to him, for his position in our musical 
life was one totally different from the 
many whose names have been made fa- 
miliar to the readers of this journal. 

Felix Arndt represented the type of 
natural musician whose ideals’ were 
‘known only to the few intimate friends 
who gathered at his home and in his 
genial presence became acquainted with 
his altogether unusual personality. His 
work in the field of music was not the 
performing in recital of the masterpieces 
of piano literature, nor was it the com- 
posing of serious music for either the pi- 
ano, voice or other mediums of expres- 
sion. Like many of us he had to produce 
the means wherebvy he supnorted his fam- 
ily, and so, gifted with an extraordinary 
talent .or writing popular compositions, 
songs, dance pieces, intermezzi of the 
salon type, and even “rag-time” versions 
of some of the best known operatic mel- 
odies and other household composi- 
tions, he labored faithfully in writing 
this kind of music and with it won a rep- 
utation. He was for a number of years 
associated with the Aeolian Company, for 
whom he made piano recordings, and 
more recently with the Q. R. S. Com- 
pany, in whose employ he was this year 
and would have continued had he lived. 
He also made records for the Victor 
Company, playing in his inimitable man- 
ner his own compositions and many 
favorite piano pieces. 

In this way his name became known 
all over the country, not in the concert- 
hall but in the homes of thousands of 
music lovers who enjoyed his recordings 
on their player-pianos and phonographs. 
But in the little circle of those who knew 
him, and I count it a privilege to be one 
of them, the serious side of Felix Arndt’s 
musical gift was recognized and appreci- 
ated. There, in his home, I have sat with 
him and we have talked of the beauties of 
Debussy and the modern French school, 
to which he was especially attached, and 
also the modern Russians (Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff was one of his favorite compos- 
ers). Together we have played the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven arranged for two 
pianos; and I have heard him go into ec- 
stacies over Schumann, his “Wenn ich in 
deine Augen seh’” striking in him, per- 
haps, the most responsive note of all. For 
his devoted wife, who sang, he loved to 
play these songs and their winter eve- 
nings were frequently given to this in- 
timate artistic pleasure. I know that 
Felix Arndt had in him the feeling for 
writing art-songs and music of serious 
import; who could doubt it who has heard 
him improvise at his piano? He was one 


of the most spontaneous musicians I have 
ever known. All art was sacred to him. 
Yet, having made a conspicuous success 
in the popular field, and, as I have said, 
being obliged to live from his music, he 
had so strong a sense of the responsi- 
ity that weighed on his shoulders, that he 
was, I think, unwilling to set aside his 
livelihood and engage in less productive 
endeavor, not because of himself, but be- 














Mishkin Photo 
The Late Felix Arndt, Young New York 


Pianist and Composer 


cause of his family whose comfort he 
held above everything. For he knew well 
how little remuneration the composer of 
serious music gets from his compositions. 
His Pianistic Gift 

He was born in New York on May 20, 
1889, educated in our public schools and 
Trinity School, where he was for a time 
a choir-boy. Piano lessons he had from 
several teachers, among them, if I am 
not mistaken, the well-known pianist, Al- 
exander Lambert. As a pianist he was 
sui generis; his playing was marked by 
that refinement, even in ragtime, that 
characterized his entire makeup, and he 
had as lovely a piano touch as I have 
known. The place of the concert pianist 
he appreciated and revered—de Pach- 
mann was one of his gods. And I can re- 
member well his quiet and deep enthusi- 
asm over the playing of his friend, the 
young pianist Beryl Rubinstein, when 
Mr. Rubinstein played for us gathered 
at the Arndt studio his recital program 
for his first recital of last season. 

The Man 

As a man he was as individual as he 
was a musician. A nature, simple, natu- 
ral, gentle, full of the deepest altruism, 
he was loved by all who came in contact 
with him professionally and socially. His 
trust in his fellow man was limitless snd 
he suffered much from the betrayal of 
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that trust by men he had befriended. He 
loved his home as do few in a metropolis 
like New York. His devotion to his wife 
was something unforgettable. And he 
was a true and noble son, ever eager to 
aid his parents. In fact, his life was ore 
of service throughout the brief span of 
twenty-nine years; in his home his birds, 
his little goldfish in their aquarium, were 
dear to him. He yearned for the open 
country, for the trees and flowers, for 
Nature, in whose presence he was, as he 
told me often, a free spirit. A deeper 
spiritual feeling than he possessed I can- 
not imagine; it was manifest in his in- 
tense love and respect for all that was 
noble and beautiful. 
The 
Cut short in his career by an attack of 
pneumonia at his little bungalow at Har- 
mon on the Hudson, where he and his 
wife had spent the Spring and Summer 
(they were already preparing their re- 
turn to the city for the Winter), he was 
ill but a week and passed away on Wed- 
nesday evening, Oct. 16, at 10 o’clock. It 
was his loving wife who nursed him with 
tireless devotion and care through the 
days and nights of that tragic week. On 
Friday, Oct. 18, the funeral was held in 
the beautiful Harmon Country Club, 
where gathered his family and friends 
to offer their final respects to the man 
they loved so well. The Episcopal ser- 
vice was read while a solo voice, unac- 
companied, sang softly some of the hymns 
which Felix Arndt had sung as a choir 
boy at Trinity. Then the little band of 
men and women, who mourned him as a 
brother, moved on to the cemetery at 
Sleepy Hollow. And amid the glory of 


Last Tribute 


the autumn foliage, in the very heart of 
Nature, high up on a little hill in a quiet 
part of Sleepy Hollow, where the sun 
shines brightly, in full view of a brook, 
the body was laid to rest. I was one of 


those who followed him to his resting 
place and I know that he would have 
wished it to be just where it is. For no 


man has lived to whom Nature in her 
beauty had a fuller meaning. 

Felix Arndt left a wife, a gifted sing- 
er (she was Nola Locke of St. Louis be- 
fore her marriage), a mother and father 
and one sister. He was married in Janu- 
ary, 1916, less than three years ago. But I 
am sure that those few years were richer 
than are twenty in the lives of many. My 
friend and his wife loved as do few in 
this crashing twentieth century and their 
days were crowded with countless joys. 
Kor they knew how to live for the things 
that are worth while. It was this that 
made Felix Arndt so big a nature, so fine 
a man, so true a friend. Taken from us 
in the full flush of his manhood, one of 
the most lovable of men and intensely 
gifted musicians is gone. But the mem- 
ory of Felix Arndt cannot die, for he ren- 
dered it lasting by the fineness of his 
character, by the loftiness of those as- 
pirations which we, who knew him well, 
alone understood. 

The news of his’ passing came 
with a shock so keen that I cannot so 
shortly afterward attempt to describe it. 
Our solace is in the knowledge that he 
lived with a purpose, that he lived to 
serve others; and I know that his soul 
was spotless, white—clean through. No 
greater tribute can JT pay my friend, 
Felix Arndt, whcse memory I shall al- 
ways treasure. 





K. S. CLARK IN FRANCE 





America” Man Arrives with 
His Division 


“Musical 

















Kenneth S. Clark, Formerly of the Staff 
of ‘‘Musical America,’”’ in His Y. M. 
C. A. Uniform 


Word has been received that Kenneth 
S. Clark, formerly of the editorial staff 
of MUSICAL AMERICA, is now in France 
with his division, as a song leader in the 
service of the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Clark is 
continuing the work which he began as 
a Government song leader at Allentown 
and later at Camp Meade. The above 
picture shows him in his “Y” uniform. 


“War Mothers of America” May Adopt 
Song’s Title as Slogan 


A resolution was introduced at the recent 
convention of ‘“‘War Mothers of America’’ to 
adopt the slogan “Freedom for all, forever” 


as the organization’s own. This resulted from 
the singing at the convention of Lieut. B. C. 
Hilliam’s song, ‘“‘Freedom for All, Forever,” 


which aroused so much enthusiasm that the 


delegates at the convention thought its senti- 
ment could best be preserved by their adopt- 
ing it as a slogan. It has not yet been voted 
upon, but it is highly probable that when it 


is it will be accepted. 


Alchin Book at Universities 


Carolyn A. Alchin’s book, “Applied Har- 
mony,” has recently been taken up by the 
University of Washington and Ann Arbor 
University, as well as a number of smaller 
institutions which have not used it before, 





GUILMANT SCHOOL REOPENS 


Dr. Carl Starts Service Class—Award 
Berolzheimer Scholarships 


The Guilmant Organ School has _ re- 
opened for the season with a large en- 
rollment. There is apparently a demand 
for organists at this time who under- 
stand the requirements of the day and 
who have received a sound training. The 
classes in service-playing, under’ Dr. 
William C. Carl, have already started 
and the present season’s work will in- 
clude many important practical features 
soon to be introduced. 

Examinations for the six annual 
scholarships offered by Commissioner 
and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer have been 


held. The successful candidates this 
season are: 

IS. Lois Birchard, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; 
Pauline George Pittsburgh, Pa.; Harry W. 
Coserove, New York; Florence [. Lee, Bay- 
onne, N. J.; Ruth W. Talmage, Oyster Bay, 
N. Y., and Louise Duisdicker, New York 


City. 
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‘““No Boastful Songs for Our 
Soldiers’’ Says F. L. Waller 


Song Leader at Camp Grant Tells How He Trains Men to 
Direct—Plans Light Opera 

















OCKFORD, ILL., Oct. 10.—“To all 

of the thousands of people who are 
writing patriotic songs, I would say that 
national anthems are not written at home 
by people wanting to do their bit in this 
way, but by those who are in the midst 
of things,” said Frank Laird Waller, 


song leader, at Camp Grant, in a recent - 


interview with MUSICAL AMERICA’S rep- 
resentative. “The American soldier,” 
continued Mr. Waller, “is living his 
ideals, not expressing them in high 
sounding .phrases, and doesn’t care to 
sing songs that reflect a spirit of boast- 
ing. 

Mr. Waller, or “Zip,” as he is known 
to the thousands of soldiers at Camp 
Grant and to his community choruses in 
Rockford, has proved his ability to pick 
the right songs for his choruses, for they 
are sung with a spirit and enthusiasm 
that has never been heard here before. 


The songs suitable for his work and 
which he has found popular with the 
men, Mr. Waller has classified, first as 
semi-patriotic songs that give an oppor- 
tunity for a “yell,” as “It’s a Long Way 
to Berlin”; nonsensical, those that, pro- 
vided the music is good, relieve the tense- 
ness and raise the spirits, like “Good 
Morning, Mr. Zip” and “Katie”; senti- 
mental, those with simplicity of melody 
and lyric, such as the old song, “Sweet 
Adeline,” which is extremely popular 
with the men. 

Elements in the choice of a good song, 
he said, include a simple melody with 
good rhythm, within the compass of an 
octave, repetition of melody, not too many 
varied alpen repetition of words, but 
preferably not starting and ending the 
chorus with the same expression. 

In a body of men untrained in music 
he has found that the majority have 
never before sung under a director and 
have no knowledge of this work; most 
of them, however, having a decided sense 
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of rhythm. The whole basis of drill work 
and marching i is embodied in rhythm, and 
as this is one of the first essentials of 
singing, the chorus singing will make 
for better work in drill. This fact is 
being more and more realized by officers 
and they are giving all possible aid and 
encouragement to Mr. Waller in his work 
at camp. 

Camp Grant now being a replacen :nt 
camp, the order of work is different f1 »m 
that of a camp where divisions are 
trained and remain for an extended pe- 
riod of time. Mr. Waller has organized 
a school for song leaders, three men hav- 
ing some knowledge of music and some 
ability as singers being chosen from 
each company to take the course of in- 
struction. 

The class includes 150 men who are 
excused from retreat, guard or police 
duty to attend the classes, and Mr. Wal- 
ler says a significant fact is that their 
interest is such that they always remain 
long beyond the specified time asking 
questions and becoming further ac- 
quainted with the work. 

The course consists in teaching the 
men new songs and cheers, the essentials 
of a good song and leading. These men, 
in turn, at the completion of the course, 
will work with their respective companies 
thirty minutes a day during the recrea- 
tional period. They learn this by direct- 
ing the school, Mr. Waller giving them 
opportunity to express and develop their 
own individuality in conducting. 

An unusual feature which Mr. Waller 
has planned is a light opera, to be writ- 
ten, words and music, conducted and pre- 
sented by the men, with the assistance 
of Harry Neville, the camp dramatic di- 
rector. The opera will be presented some 
time in October at the Liberty Theater 
at camp, will be given in Chicago for a 
run of several weeks and the money used 
to build an auditorium at the other end 
of camp, giving the men two recreational 
centers. As the camp covers an area of 
more than 1500 acres it is easily seen 
that the men have had considerable dis- 
tance to go to their original amusement 
center. The camp Y. M. C. A.’s, with 
their regular programs every night, have 
entertained thousands and the Liberty 
Theater has been extremely popular with 
the men. 

In addition to his duties at Camp 
Grant, Mr. Waller has charge of com- 
munity singing in Rockford, and every 
Sunday afternoon a sing is held in some 
one of the parks, with band accompani- 
ment. Thousands of people attend these 
sings, the children coming in great num- 
bers and showing the greatest enthusi- 
asm and enjoyment. 

On several occasions bands from Camp 
Grant have assisted and the local bands 
play at other times. The people from 
the east and west sides of the river are 
divided and Mr. Waller encourages a 
friendly spirit of rivalry in singing by 
leading them in turn. He also visits the 
Rotary Club meetings, high school and 
other public gatherings at times to lead 
the singing. 

Before coming to Camp Grant Mr. 
Waller was for four years assistant con- 
ductor of the Boston Opera Company un- 
der Henry Russell, one year with the 
omnes aah . era Association under Cam- 
panini had been accompanist for 
Tetrazzini, Maggie Teyte and other well- 
known artists. H. F. 


CLEVELAND HEARS NOTED 
ARTISTS IN BENEFIT 


Amato, Lila Robeson and Eddy Brown 
Appear in Concert for Wounded 
Soldiers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 17.—A benefit 
for wounded Italian and American sol- 
diers at the Hippodrome last Sunday 
afternoon brought distinguished visitors 
to the city. Pasquale Amato, Claudia 
Muzio, and Eddy Brown were the artists 
announced. The two gentlemen appeared 
and aroused immense enthusiasm. Great 
applause also was accorded the an- 
nouncement that Cleveland’s own Metro- 
politan artist, Lila Robeson, had grac- 
iously consented to appear at a moment’s 
notice in substitution for Miss Muzio, 
who had been taken ill in Detroit. 

Miss Robeson appeared upon the stage 
in street costume, and with her hastily 
summoned accompanist, Charles Ferry, 
presented a contralto aria from “La 
Gioconda” and a group of songs begin- 
ning with a song by Frank Laforge and 
ending with Fay Foster’s “The Ameri- 
cans Come!” Her voice, whose fullness 
of tone filled the auditorium, seems to 
gain each year in beauty, and her Cleve- 
land admirers are glad to know that her 








appearances this year at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House allow her greater con- 
cert opportunity than in former seasons. 

Amato, gracious and generous as ever, 
sang the “Pagliacci” Prologue, a group 
of French songs, and numerous addi- 
tional offerings in French and Italian. 
Cleveland marvelled at the virtuosity of 
Eddy Brown, heard here before only in 
a small recital in the Woman’s Club 
ballroom. 

Nikolai Sokoloff, musical advisor to 
the Cleveland Board of Education, will 
be guest conductor at the concert bythe 
Chicago Orchestra which opens the sym- 
phony season here on Oct. 29, and will 
conduct the two Chicago ern of _ 
orchestra on Nov. 1 and 2. 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
In all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Stre«t 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 














Lutherie Artistique 


ALBERT F. MOGLIE 


Violin and Bow Maker 


Artistic Repairing 
Endorsed by the Greatest Modern Violinists 
1431 Broadway (40th St.), New York 


LAMBERT MURPHY 


TENOR 


Mr. Murphy will be available for 
Concert, Oratorio and Recitals 
during the entire season. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W.34th St., New York 
(Chickering Piano) 


RODNEY 


SAYLOR 


Concert Accompanist and Coach 


Address: c/o MUSICAL AMERICA 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Phone Waterley 2650 

















ERNEST 


DAVIS 


Leading Tenor Boston Grand Ope:a Co. 
4 Season 1917-18. 
© | An Ideal Samson-Toronto Daily 
.| News. An Excellent Duke—Bal- 
timore Sun, November 11, 1917. 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway 
Residence Phone, Fordham 3240 
Mer. Harry Culbertson 


MME, DELIA M, VALERI 


Teacher of famous singers 
216 West 56th St., New York 
Tel. 454 Circle 


[ANDERSON 


Accompanist 


Specializing in Coaching for Singers 
Tel. Circle 3306 Studio: 104 W. 57th St. 


s KERR 


BASS BARITONE 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
561 West 143rd Street, New York City 
Tel. 2970 Audubon 


~WILLIAM TYROLER> 


with the Metropolitan Opera Company for 

the last ten years, coach and accompanist of 

the following artists: 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Frieda Hempel, Louise 

Homer, Maria Barrientos, Margaret Matzenauer, 

Sophie Braslau, Pasquale Amato, Giovanni Martinelli, 

William Wade Hinshaw, Olive Fremstad. . 
COACHING IN OPERA, CONCERT AND 
REPERTOIRE AND INSTRUCTION IN 

ACCOMPANIMENT 
Metropolitan Opera House or Studio, 1425 Broadway, New York 


FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Concert Direction Ernest Briggs, 
1400 Broadway. 

Personal Address: 479 West M6th 
St., New York. 

Tel. 269-M Audubon 
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$1,000,000 IS 


KALAMAZOO’S ANNUAL MUSIC BUDGET 








Choral Union and Musical So- 
ciety Add New Features to 
Already Crowded Programs— 
High Type of Church Music 
Draws Soldiers’ _Interest— 
Weekly Community “‘Sings’”’ 
Mark City’s Life — Cadet 
Training Corps’ High Aim— 
Many Local Societies Add to 


Quota of Musical Interests 


ALAMAZOO, MICH., Oct. 15.—This 
year finds Kalamazoo with two 
strong local musical organizations and 
an unusually active season ahead, with a 
more elaborate program than ever be- 
fore, indeed, one worthy of a much larger 
city. 

The Kalamazoo Musical Society, orig- 
inally the Schubert Club, has for years 
given concerts featuring local artists, 
occasionally bringing to the city mu- 
sicians of note, and for several consecu- 
tive years the coming of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra (usually in con- 
junction with a May Festival) was a 
favorite annual feature of its activities. 

In 1918 the Kalamazoo Choral Union 
was formed with an active membership 
of over 300 and several hundred more 
sustaining members, including in its per- 
sonnel members of the Kalamazoo Mu- 
sical Society and Normal School Chorus. 
The officers selected were: 

F. H. Bowen, president; Miss Marie Bis- 
hop, vice-president; Bertha Shean Davis, 
secretary; H. E. Ralston, treasurer. Board 
of directors, John Fox, John W. VanBrook, 
Mrs. C. C. Cutting, Mrs. -Harry Horton, 
Charles A. Blaney. Harper C. Maybee, di- 


rector, and H. Glenn Henderson, accom- 
panist. 


Both organizations have made plans 
for an extremely active year. The 
Kalamazoo Musical Society will meet 
monthly and will study the music of the 


SOME OFFICERS OF KALAMAZOO CHORAL 


UNION, A LEADING MUSICAL 


ORGANIZATION 


No. 1—Harper C. Maybee, directer of music, 


of Kalamazoo Choral Union. No. 2—H. 
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Allied nations. Programs will feature 
the folk songs, national airs and leading 
composers of the countries with which 
we are allied. 

Meetings will be held in the ball room 
xf the Hotel Burdick on the first Monday 
evening of each month, and will be of 
an informal nature. A number of fea- 
tures such as folk dances, lectures and 
round tables are also programmed. It 
is planned to bring to the city a num- 
ber of artists, whose names cannot yet 
be announced. Whether the custom of 
exchanging programs with music study 












































Westerr State Normal College, and conductor 
Glenn Henderson, organist and choir director 


First Presbyterian Church, organist Jewish Temple, ard accompanist Kalamazoo Choral 


Union. 


No. 3—Frank H. Bowen, president of Kalamazoo Choral Union. 


No. 4—Mrs. C. C. 


Cutting, member Board of Directors, Kalamazoo Choral Union, and former president of 


Kalamazoo Musical Society 


clubs in neighboring cities will be 
continued this year has not been 
stated. It is certain that under the 
guidance of the popular leaders which 
officer the club the season will be exceed- 
ingly successful. The club’s membership 
includes practically all professional mu- 
sicians of the city, as well as many ama- 
teurs and music-lovers. Officers are: 


Mrs. James Wright, president; Mrs. A. L. 


Waldo, vice-president; Mrs. Alfred Cur- 
tenius, secretary; Mr. Henry Overly, treas- 
urer. Board of directors, Mrs. A. B. Connable, 
Frances Leavens, Victoria McLaughlin, Mrs. 


H. B. Snow, Frank Bowen. The 1918-19 pro- 
gram committee is Della Sprague, Mrs. H. 
B. Snow and Mrs. Harper C. Maybee. 


Choral Union Active 


The Choral Union, which commenced 
rehearsals with a “Liberty Sing” on Oct. 
1 in Choral Hall at the Normal College, 
will not only give the usual set concerts 
by the chorus, but is planning to assist 
in various big patriotic efforts and 
events of the coming year. Although the 
union expects to feature artists of na- 
tional reputation as often as once a 
month, no definite announcements have 
been made at this writing. It is not un- 
likely, however, that Martinelli and 
Matzenauer will be heard. 

The “Messiah” .will be sung in the 
armory in December, and Gounod’s 
“Faust” will be rehearsed for the May 
Festival. 

With four exceptions, the original of- 
ficers and directors of the Choral Union 
(named above) served the past year, the 
exceptions being Burr Osborne, vice- 
president, and Agnes Powell, Chas. 
Kushell and Harold Blair, directors. 

All in all, the year promises great 
things for Kalamazoo. Work is well 
under way in the many church and 
school organizations. At the Western 
Normal College, the Study Club, three 
glee clubs, a band and smaller groups 
will be organized this month, and the 
Central High School, under direction of 
Esther Ulrich, supervisor of music, is 
atso planning an ambitious program. 


Churches Feel Music Essential 


In the churches the usual summer 
“slump” has given way to vigorous 


POPULAR KALAMAZOO MUSICAL OR- 


GANIZATIONS AND SOME OF 
THEIR MEMBERS 


No. 1—Senior Quartet, Girls’ Western State 
Normal College, left to right: Mary Bliss, 
contralto; Jeanette Rysdorp, mezzo-contralto; 


Ruth Bennett, accompanist; Dorothea Sage, 
soprano; Mabel Schaffner, mezzo-soprano. 
No. 2—Mrs. James H. Wright, president of 
Kalamazoo Musical Society. No. 3—Mrs. Alfred 
E. Curtenius, secretary Kalamazoo Musical 
Society.. No. 4—Men's Glee Club, Western 
State Normal College; Harper C. Maybee, 
director; H. Glenn Henderson, accompanist 


work, and this month finds practically 
all choirs organized. In some of the 
churches choruses assist the quartets, 
and in a few cases full vested choirs 
are planned or already organized. It is 
notable that the church music commit- 
tees are not curtailing expenditures in 
any marked degree, despite the stren- 
uous times. Many hundreds of soldiers 
from nearby Camp Custer attend serv- 








Features of Kalamazoo’s 
Season 


Kalamazoo Musical Society 

Choral Union 

Many Highly Trained Choirs 

Civic Community Sings 

New Music Auditorium 

State Normal College Music Clubs 

Orchestras, Professional and Semi- 
Professional 

Chamber Music Societies 




















ices in Kalamazoo, and perhaps this is 
one reason that an extra effort is being 
put forth to maintain the high musical 
standard attained by the city’s fine 
churches. 

At the First Methodist Church Mrs. 
Edith Brady is organist and Harper C. 
Maybee director. The members of the 
quartet are Mrs. H. C. Maybee, soprano; 
Mrs. G. B. Rogers, contralto; Dr. Will- 
iam Brown, tenor, and Harper C. May- 
bee, baritone. This church also has a 
large chorus choir for special occasions. 
It is expected that the choir will be aug- 
mented by special music students from 
the Normal School. 

At the First Presbyterian Church H. 
Glenn Henderson continues as organist 
and choir director. Members of the 
quartet are: Mrs. Bertha S. Davis, so- 
prano; Della Sprague, contralto; T. 
Stanley Perry, tenor, and Rev. Wade L. 
Frost, baritone. The vested choir for 
which this church is esteemed locally 


[Continued on page 30] 





CONCERT — 





ESTHER DALE 


ORATORIO -- 
(Vocal Instructor, Smith College, Northampton, Mass.) 
MANAGEMENT: Edward H. Marsh, Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


FOLK SONGS 
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Season 1918-19 
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Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway New York 
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[Continued from page 29] 
will also be continued, and it is expected 
that it will furnish music during the 
coming season at several of the morning 
services as well as at the evening ones. 

At the First Congregational Church 
Mrs, Ethel Hockett will act for another 
year as the organist. The quartet con- 
sists of Leoti Combs, soprano; Glendola 
Grace, contralto; Otto Dietrich, tenor; 
Milford Jones, baritone. Plans are under 
discussion for the organization of a 
chorus choir at this church. 

B. McGehen, formerly of San Antonio, 
Tex., is the new choir director at the 
First Baptist Church. Mr. McGehen is 
a talented tenor soloist, has studied con- 
siderably in New York, and has sung 
in various cities in the East and South. 
He has also had a wide experience in 
chorus directing, including some camp 
work at San Antonio and at other camps. 
A chorus choir will be organized, and it 
is probable that a quartet will be se- 
lected from among the members of the 
chorus. Mrs. E. A. Read will continue 
to act as organist. 

E, Lenore Lacey, who has been organ- 
ist at the People’s Church, has taken a 
position in the music department of the 
new government school at Hickory Cor- 
ners, Ky. Miss Lacey, who is a graduate 
of the Normal School music department, 
is a talented musician. .Cornelia West- 
dyke is the soloist, and a permanent 
organist will be selected. 





Mrs. Edwin H. Hacking has been en- 
gaged as the organist at St. Luke’s 
Church. Father Bishop will continue to 
direct the choir rehearsals. A new girls’ 
choir of twenty voices is being organized, 
to be known as St. Cecelia’s Choir. A 
cantata will be given once a month and 
there will be special services at Christ- 
mas and Easter. 


Community “Sings” 


Another mark of Kalamazoo’s musical 
activity is the extraordinary interest 
shown by the citizens in the community 
“sings” held weekly under the joint aus- 
pices of the City Commission, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Y. W. C. A. 
Music for these affairs, which have been 
held during the summer in a down-town 
park and which probably will be con- 
tinued in the armory during the winter, 
is furnished by Prof. Broccato’s Band. 

Along this line it is noted that the 
Normal Cadet Training School, which 
has been established in connection with 
the Normal College, will particularly fea- 
ture music, and it is aimed to develop 
the Training Corps into the “strongest 
singing military organization in the 
country.” 

As a fitting home for her musical 
events, Kalamazoo will have one of the 
best equipped auditoriums in this sec- 
tion. This building is to be erected by 
the Normal College, the appropriation 
being already provided. While original 
plans called for a seating capacity of 


about 2000, it is now apparent that much 
larger accommodations will be needed. It 
is said that plans for a structure to seat 
3000 are now being considered, and in 
view of the location here of the Govern- 
ment Training School the work may be 
pushed the coming year. 

The impetus of musical interest in this 
city is felt in all allied musical lines. 
Music and instrument dealers report 
phenomenal growth of business the past 
few years; teachers, of whom the city 
has many, some widely known, find con- 
ditions unusually favorable; the quota of 
Kalamazoo students at musical institu- 
tions in various parts of the country is 
large, and there are numerous ama- 
teur, semi-professional and professional 
orchestras, quartets and the like in the 
city. 

As an interesting side-light, a local 
statistician has figured that considerably 
over $1,000,000 is spent annually by 
Kalamazoo people for music and musical 
instruments and the pursuit of music— 
concerts, instruction, etc. 

Another evidence of interest in things 
musical is seen in the hearty support ac- 
corded the music department feature of 
the local newspaper, the Kalamazoo 
Daily Gazette. This instructive and 
helpful page is edited by Maude Draper, 
and chief among the contributors is 
Glenn Aumond, a musician whose repu- 
tation has reached far beyond his home 
State, and who is as well a critic and 
writer of note. 
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JOSEF ADLER mn 


Teacher—Accompanist—Song Interpretation 
Studios, 154 West 72nd Street, New York City 
Phone, Columbus 1311 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-third Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


MADAME MATILDA ANGERI suicbee 


Absolute Method Against Tremolo 
Hours 2 to 5 p.m. a 
823 W. 45th St., New York City. Phone Bryant 2178 
Teacher of 


ELLA BACKUS BEH Merle and Bechtel Alcock 


{tute of Music and Romance Languages. 231 W. 
beth ot, New York City. *Phone River 9689. 
‘Ida Hirst Gifford—Assistant and General Director. 
Signor Girola—Language Department. 


MAX BENDIX 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
18 B. 43rd St. (2 doors from Schirmer’s), N. Y. City 


MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 


A DUTY JONES METHOD) 
Steshoost Winctside 2605 J {Authorized Exponent) 
1 W. 89th St., New York 


CECIL BURLEIGH 


State University, 
Missoula, Montana 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


io: West End Avenue New York City 
Sratie: 660 By Appointment Only 


























MIRIAM S, CAPON, Composer 


ses of merit and of great use in 
Gap et ee tawien and Schools 
BURKHART PUBLISHING CO. 
443 Real Estate Trust Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


ETHEL CAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
58th St., N. Y. 











Plaza 2450 


57 West 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street New York 


Telephone Columbus 7031 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 


HEALTHY BREATHING 


and correct speaking taught in six lessons (50 cents, 
postpaid) by Marie van Gelder, author of ‘The 
Foundation of Artistic Singing.’’ Elizabeth Mather 
College, 708 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga, 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
METROPOLIT’ N OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New Yurk (Bryant 1274) 


Frank 


Lillian Miller HEMSTRE 


50 West 67th St. 














TEACHERS OF 
SINGING 
Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - - - - 


MINNA KAUFMANN, SOPRANO 


Vocal Studios (The Lehmann Method) 


Address: Carnegie Hall. Personal Rep., Emma I, 
Trapper, 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years lead instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber 
lin; 8 years Institute of Musical Art, New York 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler 


MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


110 Remsen Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Faculty: Madame Melanie Guttman-Rice, Mr. Ed- 
ward Falck. Associate Principals; Mr. R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman. Notable Faculty: Ella McKean York, 
Registrar. Resident pupils accommodated, 


MAUD MURGAN, Harp Soloist 


Concerts—Instruction 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. Phone—Circle 1505 
Summer Address, Princes Bay P. O. Phone Tottenville 1269 





MASS. 




















REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Summer address: Pittsfield, Mass. 


Mrs, SUSAN HAWLEY DAVIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 





LEILA TYNDALL MOSES, Piano 


Mason Touch and Technique 
Thorough, Quick, Interesting 
reagns by his former pupil and assistant 
1157 Lexington Ave., New York City, Tel. Lenox 6467 

1823 Walnut St., 


ANNE Mc DONOUGH Patiadeipnia, ra. 


Study Sight Singing and become an authori- 
tative Leader instead of a dependent follower. 








MR. AND MRS, ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel. Conn, 





EDMUND J, MYER 


601 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo, Karle 
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LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York, 
Maii Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M’g’t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


N. VAL. PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 
STUDIOS aE YORK—120 Carnegie Hall 


BROOKLYN—99 Euclid Ave. 
DOUGLAS POWELL *P®°:2857,38,vorce 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 
1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 


ADELE LUIS RANKIN, Soprano 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 236 West 15th 8t., New York City 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Concert Baritone, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, ’CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
167 West 80th St. Tel. Schuyler 9520 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Coaching— Recitals 
Metropolitan Opera House; Res., 2184 Bathgate Ay, 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, New York 


THEO, VAN YORX, Tenor 


Vocal Studios: 22 West 39th St., New York 
Telephone Greeley 8701 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg, 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


A. CAMPBELL WESTON 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
27 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Prospect 8969 J 


THOMAS WILLIAMS 


TENOR 
CONCERTS—ORATORIO—RECITALS 
Studio: 420 West 129th Street 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME, ANNA E, ZIEGLER, Director. 
All singers made self-supporting. Summer term at 
New York and Asbury Park 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 









































I am assured by the co-workers of 
Harper C. Maybee that a generous por- 
tion of appreciation is due him for what 
he has brought to pass in Kalamazoo. 
Professor Maybee, who in addition to his 
talent for leadership, has a remarkably 
fine baritone voice, came to the city five 
years ago to take charge of the music 
departments of Western State Normal 
College, after two years in Paris, where 
he and his wife studied with Oscar 
Seagle, Arthur Alexander, De Reszke 
and others. Previously Prof. Maybee 
had been head of the music department 
of the Normal School at Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich. 

At present he not only has charge of 
the Normal College music department, 
directing the various ensembles within 
the department, but he devotes much 
attention to the Kalamazoo Choral 
Union, in the organization of which he 
was a prime mover. He also is an ac- 
tive member of the Kalamazoo Musical 
Society, directs the First M. E. Church 
choir, and will supervise the musical ac- 
tivities of the new State Normal Train- 
ing Corps, which will number possibly 
500 members. 

When I asked Prof. Maybee the secret 
of the harmonious fusing of musical en- 
ergy in Kalamazoo, he gave it readily: 

“Work and harmony—and the knowl- 
edge that nothing is too good for your 
home town.” CLIFFORD VINCENT. 


CULT HEARS MAX ROSEN 








Young Violinist Adds to Favorable Im- 
pression in Well Devised Program 


A large audience welcomed Max 
Rosen at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Oct. 15, in a recital under the 
auspices of the Humanitarian Cult. 

Mr. Rosen showed no traces of the 
recent illness which interfered with sev- 
eral concert appearances, and the audi- 
ence heard a program which demon- 
strated that the young violinist has made 
gratifying strides in his art since his 
New York début last season. He chose 
the Nardini Concerto for his opening 
number, electing to put the high lights 
of his program well up toward the front, 
and followed it with the massive Paga- 
nini Concerto in D Minor, a work in 
which he displayed wholly admirable 
technique. The latter half of the pro- 
gram was devoted to two pieces by Cecil 
Burleigh, Elgar’s “Capriceuse,” the Go- 
dowsky “Légende” and the “Tarantelle 
du Concert” of Mr. Rosen’s master, Leo- 
pold Auer. To the programmed num- 
bers were added several additional offer- 
ings before the audience would allow . 
the violinist to depart. 

Emanuel Balaban at the piano was a 
sympathetic accompanist. M. S. 


RAY SAWYER JOINS MARINES 








“Musical Godmother” of American 
Fighting Men Becomes Private with 
Sea Fighters 


Ray C. Sawyer, whose unique plan of 
sending music to the men in service has 
made her known to soldiers, sailors and 
marines everywhere, has joined the 
marines. As soon as the ranks of the 
sea soldiers were opened to women Miss 
Sawyer resigned from the American Red 
Cross to volunteer in the Marine Corps 
and was assigned to the Mobilization 
Bureau in New York. 

Her special work with the marines will 
not interfere with her task of sending 
music to the fighting men, and Miss 
Sawyer asks that every man in service 
who wants music, for the bands, orches- 
tras or for individual use, will write to 
her at 70 Hamilton Place, New York. 
“All the music you want, and the kind 
you want,” is her message to the men 
in service everywhere. Her “official” 
mailing list now includes 600 bands and 
250 orchestras, besides scores of indi- 
vidual musicians. 





Samuel Ljungkvist to Sing Numbers by 
Contemporary Swedish Composers 


At the Swedish concert at A®olian Hall, 
New York, on the evening of Nov. 9, Samuel 
Ljungkvist, the Swedish tenor, from the 
Royal Opera in Stockholm, will sing songs 
by Stenhammar, Peterson-Berger, and two 
by Alfvén, probably the most gifted of 
Sweden’s contemporary composers. He will 
also sing two songs by Count Axel Raoul 
Wachtmeister, the Swedish composer, who is 
now in America and who will be present at 
the concert. The concert will be given by 
the society of “St. Erik,’ which has been 
founded to make better known in America 
the music of Swedish composers. 
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Veteran Organization This Year 
to Celebrate Twenty-fifth An- 
niversary — Still Livest Force 
in Promoting City’s Art— 

‘Teachers’ Association Accom- 
plishes Much in Helping Edu- 
cational Conditions—Progres- 
sive Work of Chamber of 
Commerce—Impetus to Com- 
munity Singing—Church and 
Studio Music Active 
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ACRAMENTO, Oct. 12.—The musi- 
cal life of Sacramento this past year, 
and plans for the coming year quite 
naturally center around War Activities, 
through the medium of the various 
Drives and Community Singing out at 
Mather Flying Field. It is very grati- 
fying to note that Sacramento appre- 
ciates the value of music, in keeping up 
the morale at home, this fact demon- 
strated by the normal, and in some cases, 
increased enrollment in all music schools 
and private classes. The musicians of 
every class have responded nobly and 
promptly to every opportunity to serve in 
every possible way the ‘Drive’ parades, 
and have given of their time freely, as 
well as being of a monetary assistance, 
in this hour of our country’s call. 
Through the Sacramento Branch of 
the California Music Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, much has been attempted and ac- 
complished for the betterment of musical 
conditions. There are approximately 
200 accredited teachers in the city. With 
the aid of the University Extension, we 
were privileged to have two Artist Re- 
citals, given in the High School Audi- 
torium, a Lecture-Recital by Mrs. Ed- 
ward MacDowell. The other concert was 
given by George McManus, pianist, and 
Dorothy Pasmore, ’cellist, of San Fran- 


cisco. The local also assisted in secur- 
ing music credits and extra teachers for 
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AGGRESSIVE SPIRITS IN FURTHERING SACRAMENTO’S MUSIC 


No. 1—Mrs. J. 
mental in fostering Community Singing, 
Bond Drives. No. 2—Orley See, 
senting ‘‘Musical America’’ in 


enjoyed a particularly good year. 


Saturday Club elected to the presidency for 
organizer and vice-president Saturday Club. 
Teachers’ 


James, 
of Sacramento Branch State Music 
the city schools. The following officers 
will serve this year: 


President, Florine Wenzel; vice-president, 
Florence Linthicum; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Cc. J. Stever; directors, Edward Pease, Mrs. 
Charles Mering, Mrs. Edwin H. Norman, and 
Minnie Richardson. 


In March, of last year, through the 
generosity of Mrs. J. H. Christian, a 
public-spirited woman, and a member of 
the Saturday Club, a Boys’ Band was 
organized with six charter members; 
through efforts of friends, it was financed 
for a short period, and now is entirely 
self-supporting. The membership has in- 
creased to thirty-nine uniformed boys, 
with a large waiting list; they own 
$2,000 worth of the best of instruments, 
$1,100 worth of uniforms, and have $800 
for instruction and music. Charles E. 
Lear is the efficient director and Mrs. 
Christian is the business manager. The 
band has played ninety-five engagements 
during the year, forty-eight of these 
being devoted to War Activities. 

Various Fraternal orders maintain ex- 
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Teacher of 
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prominent violinist, 
Sacramento. 
and president of Saturday Club for last year, 
No. 4—Mrs. Robert Hawley, a charter member of the 


Paul Miller, chairman of the music committee for the Tuesday Club, instru- 
and an active figure 


in special music for the 
choir director and teacher, repre- 
No. 3—Mrs. Charles Mering, Choral Director 
under whose able direction the club 


William 


the coming year. No. 5-—Mrs 
president 


No. 6—Florine Wenzel, 
Association. 


cellent bands, which participate freely in 
the numerous patriotic parades Sacra- 
mento enjoys, and of this latter class, a 
new one has been formed, which will 
prove a distinct addition to the musical 
life of the city. Composed of employees 
er the Southern Pacific Railroad, and 
directed by J. E. Weida, it will be 
equipped thoroughly to the least detail. 


Progressive Chamber of Commerce 


Sacramento is especially fortunate in 
having an_ exceedingly wide-awake 
Chamber of Commerce, which recognizes 
the advertising value of strong musical 
forces, and has stood behind many ven- 
tures of such organizations. It was the 
first to appoint a civilian committee for 
entertainment for the men at Mather 
Flying Field, and to provide means of 
transportation for the entertainers. The 
board has backed the splendid Chamber 
of Commerce Quartet, directed by Wil- 
liam F. Meyers, a former Californian 
who lately returned from _ successes 
abroad. This quartet has appeared at 
many of the meetings of a civic nature, 
assisted church choirs in special musicals, 
and given many individual concerts in 
Northern California. Perhaps the latest 
acquirement is the appointing of a Mu- 
sical Bureau composed of three promi- 
nent business men, to assist the Satur- 
day Club in some definite way, in making 
music an important feature of the daily 
life of Sacramento, and through it, 
spread the spirit of American indepen- 
dence, patriotism and democracy. 


Foster Community Singing 


Community singing has received a re- 
newed impetus in the last few months. 
For several years, Mrs. Walter Long- 
botham has fostered the spirit and given 
of her time and energy unselfishly. Mrs. 
J. Paul Miller has been an able assistant 
in the past year and there were organized 
among the employees in several of the 
leading stores community choruses which 
held rehearsals in the early morning 
hours or at the noon period. During the 
last Liberty Loan Drive, these choruses 
were active, and National Song Week 
was also observed, ending in a combined 
Sing at the Capital Park. 

Called together by Mrs. Walter Long: 
botham, with representatives from all 
the leading musical organizations, a 


movement was inaugurated to form a 
vast Thanksgiving Community Chorus. 
Mrs. Longbotham, who is a past chair- 
man of the Music Committee of State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs was ap- 
pointed general chairman to look after 
the arrangements for the large chorus. 
Separate units, with their respective 
directors, will be formed for preparatory 
rehearsals, and it is likely that Edward 
Pease, who has recently been appointed 
by the Government as War Community 
Song Leader, will lead the combined cho- 
rus on Thanksgiving Day, with Sacra- 
mento’s beautiful Capital Park as an ap- 
propriate setting. 
Church Music 

Of the many church choirs, the large 
chorus choir of the Christian Church, 
Dr. Gordon Rodda, conducting, should be 
mentioned as contributing, through splen- 


did evening musicals, to the steady 
growth of choral music. The Congrega- 
tional church choir, with Arley See, 


director, and Lucille Wright-Engler, or- 
ganist, introduced an innovation in the 
form of civic center evening services, 
assisted by local soloists, and having the 
use of talking machines donated by the 
music stores. Christian Science church 
has been fortunate in securing the serv- 
ices of Ruth Pepper, the only Guild or- 
ganist Sacramento has at_ present. 
At Easter, under the able direction of 
Florence Linthicum, organist, St. Luke’s 
Episcopal choir was most successful in 
a special service. Westminster Presby- 
terian church is unique in its quartet, 
under the direction of Mrs. Charles Far- 
rel, lately of San I*rancisco, and plans 
to continue the evenings of special music 
for this winter. Of especial excellence 
have been their excerpts from oratorios, 
and holiday services. 
Excellent Choral Work 

Among the choral societies, the High 
School Girls’ Glee Club, Ellen Hughes, 
director, has given much work of worth. 


Also Mrs. Charles Mering announces 
that her Ladies’ Choral of forty voices 
will immediately resume _ rehearsals. 


However, plans are not completely for- 
mulated for a definite year’s program. 
A distinctive feature of the musical life 
of Sacramento is the McNeil Club, a 
male chorus, organized in 1887, composed 
largely of business men, with the social 
s.de emphasized. Of later years, the 
policy has been to present at least two 
musical programs of merit before the 
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public, and they have come in for a large 
share of the Singing-Marching program 
of the past year. Albert I. Elkus is the 
director, and Constance Mering, who has 
so successfully appeared before music 
clubs of this locality this year, is the 
newly elected accompanist. The new 
draft will make great inroads on the per- 
sonnel, so definite plans cannot be made 
for the coming year, but it is to be hoped 
it will be possible to keep the club to- 
gether, and after the war reorganize in 
full force. 

The Schubert Club, a mixed chorus, is 
another choral club of long standing and 
efficient service. During the past year it 
has made many successful appearances, 
winning favorable comment. 

Of more recent origin is the Y. W. 
C. A. chorus, Mrs. William Friend, con- 
ducting. At Christmas time they sang 
carols in several churches, and plan to 


ber enrolled, it appears the demand for 
spring instruction will steadily grow. 
The Tuesday Club, though a literary 
club, has an efficient music committee 
whose chairman is Mrs. J. Paul Miller, 
and it is planned to opén the club sea- 
son with a large musicale. The club- 
house, a building Sacramento may well be 
proud of, has often been the scene of 
musical triumph. A Red Cross benefit 
given there this past year, consisting of 
living pictures preceded by appropriate 
musical numbers, was one of the out- 
standing features of local talent offering. 

In the war work done by the musicians, 
outside of Sacramento, may be mentioned 
camp entertainment in the coast camps 
by Mr. and Mrs. Edward Pease, Edna 
Zimmerman of the High School, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Orley See. Mrs. H. C. Mar- 
tini of the Martini Music School has 
charge. of the French classes of the Y. 
M. C. A. and Mrs. Walter Hall directs 
the classes for the officers, while the 


sary of its founding. One cannot too 
highly praise the work this club has 
done. Organized as a small club,.em- 
phasizing the social side, it has steadily 
grown through varying phases until in 
the last few years it has made possible 
for Sacramento the hearing of most of 
the world-renowned artists who have 
visited the Pacific Coast. The member- 
ship closely approaches the 900 mark. 
The average number of concerts given is 
no less than eighteen, with from seven 
to twelve artist evenings and the regu- 
lar fortnightly programs by the members 
themselves. This is one of the few clubs 
which provides its members with artist 
recitals without additional assessment. 
The membership consists of four classes: 
active, associate, student and mens’ aux- 
illary—of this latter there are eight 
names on the honor roll in service or war 
work. 

For many years a clubhouse fund has 
been maintained and during the bond 





THE SCHUBERT CLUB OF SACRAMENTO, EDWARD PEASE, CONDUCTOR, MRS. ZUE GEARY PEASE, ACCOMPANIST 


continue as long as is possible. The 
Y. W. C. A. is a vital fotce in every up- 
lifting movement the city undertakes and 
among the newer activities is a special 
musical work to be done among the 
Chinese. 


Among the Teachers 


The Pease Studios are a source of 
pride in their perfect appointments, to 
loyal Sacramentans, and the enrollment 
for voice, piano and organ students is al- 
ways at high tide. The Martine School 
of Music, located here since 1912, is the 
Sacramento representative of the “Pro- 
gressive Series,” and one needs only hear 
a student recital of that school to be con- 
vinced of the advantages of such a 
course. Dr. Heft, prominent violinist, 
and for some time conductor of the 
Sacramento Symphony, reports good in- 
terest in his Conservatory, his Junior Or- 
chestra attained quite notable results in 
the last recital; and it is to be regretted 
that present conditions point to the in- 
ability to resume rehearsals of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra this year. 

Orley See, violinist and teacher, who 
recently located here, from the East, in- 
augurated a series of Sunday afternoon 
musical teas, which will be resumed after 
the war.. Notable among the musical 
evenings are those given by Mrs. Charles 
Mering, vocalist, and James Woodward 
King, pianist. The Sonata evenings 
given last year by Emily Rulison, vio- 
linist, and Ida Hierlied Shelley, proving 
of such value to their combined classes 
and invited friends, will likely be changed 
to trio work, made possible by the return 
to Sacramento of Lenly artin-Long. 
Another musician to leave Lyceum work 
and claim Sacramento as her residence 
is Diantha Sims of Minnesota, who comes 
to take the class of Orley See, during 
his absence, in Y. M. C. A. service, as 
Social Director of the Presidio at San 
Francisco. An afternon of music given 
recently by the various school organiza- 
tions, directed by Ellen Hughes, before 
the Saturday Club, called forth praise 
and shows much talent among the school 
children. A violin class has been or- 
ganized for the Night High School, which 
it is hoped is but the forerunner of much 
activity in that direction. Effie Ireland, 
supervisor in the grade schools, is most 
successful in her orchestral work among 
the younger students, and from the num- 





work at Mather Field, and for the war 
activities, by the city musicians, cannot 
be measured. The weekly sings, held at 
Mather Field, are steadily increasing in 
attendance, and the appointment of Dr. 
Gordon Rodda to have charge of the 
musical preludes to the Thursday eve- 
ning lectures assures an enjoyable list. 


Famous Saturday Club 


While the Saturday Club is almost the 
sole managerial agency, a few independ- 
ent concerts are heard, the most worthy 
ones being given by Mme. Guilbert, Emily 
Gresser and Maurice Eisner, accompan- 
ist; and two concerts, by the Goodwin- 
Austin-Cronicon Trio. 

Perhaps the organization which best 
represents the musical life of the city 
and one which Sacramento is unusually 
fortunate in having for her emissary, is 
the far-famed Saturday Club, which cele- 
brates this year the twenty-fifth anniver- 


drives, $3,900 of this fund was invested 
in Liberty Bonds. $500.00 was donated 
to the Red Cross and a large amount in- 
vested in Red Cross seals. This last sea- 
son programs were exchanged with the 
Stockton Music Club and the plan will be 
more extensively followed this year. 
There will be an anniversary celebration 
in December worthy of such an organiza- 
tion. Three of the original active mem- 
bers have worked continuously in the 
club for the twenty-five years of its ex- 
istence. 

The opening concert of this season will 
be given by Anna Fitziu and de Segurola. 
The Home Day programs will be very 
largely devoted to American composi- 
tions. The list of officers for this season 
follows: 


Mrs. Robert 
William James, 
Linthicum, treasurer, 
secretary. 


Hawley, president; Mrs. 
vice-president; Florence 
and Florine Wenzel, 





BARTLESVILLE (OKLA.) MUSIC 





Several Bands Reorganizing — Schools 
Sponsoring Concert Series 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA., Oct. 12.—This 
oil city has several musical enterprises 
of merit. A City Band, under M. Hart’s 


direction, has given all-summer and fall 
concerts at the new Johnstone Park, the 
last concert being given Oct. 6. For 
eight weeks the programs were given be- 
fore and after the Sunday night union 
religious services. This band was organ- 
ized soon after the call to war took many 
of the former musicians to training 
camps and across the sea. One other 
band, and a meritorious one of three 
years’ standing, volunteered in a body 
and was sent to New Orleans, La., for 
naval training station work. The local 
orchestra, under the leadership of 
Charles Evan Weber, with pupils from 
his music school and with Mrs. E. Weber 
as pianist, is reorganizing; the Odeon 
Theater has a small orchestra; Mrs. H. 
Durnell has an orchestra each year from 
her students and pupils of Bernice Brae- 
zeale. 

The series of public concerts and lec- 
tures arranged by Superintendent Wen- 
ner of public schools has been a finan- 


cial success for five years and will be 
arranged soon. A longer series is given 
each year with the co-operation of the 
Musical Research Society. This club of 
women music-lovers bent their energies 
toward the public school series. 

The Research Society was organized in 
1908, federated with National Music 
Clubs the same year; with National 
Woman’s Clubs, that year; as also with 
opens organizations. Their subjects in- 
clude: 


“North American Music,” “American Negro 
Music,”’ ‘‘American Composers and Soloists’; 
sacred concert, with Christmas music; 
“Women of America in Music and Drama’; 
“American Opera and Concert Life’; ‘‘Rep- 
resentative Allied Composers’; “National 
and Patriotic Music’; “Church Music,” with 
organ illustrations, and a spring musicale. 


The officers are: 


Mrs. Carl E. Weber, president; Mrs. H. H. 
Sloan, vice-president (first); Mrs. W. H. 
Pemberyon (second); Mrs. T. H. Gorman, 
recording secretary; Mrs. D. F. Bucher, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. Roy Gragg, 
treasurer; Mrs. J. P. Easterly, historian. 
There aré five student members, thirty-four 
associate, twenty-six dramatic, twenty-eight 
musical; eighty-three this year. 
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WILLIAM S. | 


BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 154 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 1311 


MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 
ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
Mr. Henry Holden 
Recitals and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Beston 
Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc, 
Studio, Steinway Hall Address: 144 E, 150th St., N. Y. City 


vocacsvunios DIMBONI 
Italian and French Repertoire. 


Preparation for OPERA and RECITALS 
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Assistant and Sec’y: Miss Winfried Rohrer 


fame. Emma Roderick 


Rapid Development and Complete Educa- 
tion of the Voice by the NATURAL or 
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me. Roderick Studied with Mr. Belari in 
Paris and was his Associate Teacher for 
Many Years. 

Telephone Columbus 1372 353 West 57th Street 


‘‘AMERICA FIRST” 


ANNIE LOUISE. DAVID 
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Specializing in Compositions by American com- 
posers, including a Concerto for ha solo and or- 
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437 Fifth Avenue, New York W. C. Glass, Booking Manager 
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CAROLINE CURTISS 
TO SING FOR MEN 
IN CAMPS HERE 

















Caroline S. Curtiss, American Soprano 


Having a strong desire to “do her bit” 
in a very substantial and personal way, 
Caroline S. Curtiss, soprano, offered her 
services a short time ago to Secretary 
McLane of the Y. M. C. A. Entertain- 
ment Bureau with the idea of going over- 
seas to sing for the men in the Allied 
armies. When it came to filling out the 
questionnaire she discovered that no 
woman under twenty-five years of age 
would be accepted and so she was obliged 
to forego fulfillment of her plans, much 
to her regret. Miss Curtiss intends to 


give freely of her services for the men in 
camp in this country and she will be 
heard in many places this fall. 

Miss Curtiss, who comes of an old 
American family, has had her musical 
training entirely in this country. She is 
essentially an out-of-doors girl and is 
fond of all kinds of exercise in the open. 
Incidentally she is an expert motorist 
and not only knows how to drive her own 
car but is thoroughly informed upon the 
intricacies of motor construction, so that 
should occasion arise, she would be quite 
able to make a temporary repair or ad- 
justment. 





GALLI-CURCI IN CANTON, O. 





Prima Donna Gives Two Concerts at 
Popular Series 


CANTON, O.—For the second time 
within two years Mme. Galli-Curci enter- 
tained the people of this city with her 
wonderful voice Oct. 3 and 4. About 
4,500 persons heard her 

Mme. Galli-Curci appeared both sea- 
sons in a course which orig:nally was a 
lecture ‘course. Occasionally a musical 
number was inserted and gradually the 
course was entirely changed into a musi- 
cal course. The price has always been, 
up to the present year, when it was 
advanced twenty-five per cent, $2 for ten 
concerts. It was rather a surprise last 
season for Mme. Galli-Curci to find out 
that she was to sing for an audience at 
twenty cents a seat, but when told the 
nature of it, she willingly accepted—and 
again this year. The only explanation 
for Canton’s success in this undertaking 
is the energetic men backing the affair, 
who do this work largely from the pleas- 
ure. Another factor is the very large 
auditorium located here. 

Manuel’ Berenguer, fflautist, and 
Homer Samuels, pianist, accompanied 
Mme. Galli-Curci. The features of her 
concert were the “Shadow Song” from 
“Dinorah” and the mad scene from 
“Hamlet.” Songs by Burleigh and Ru- 
dolf Ganz were also on the program. 
Mme. Galli-Curci was liberal -with en- 
cores. R. L. M. 





SAN FRANCISCO 
SEASON UNDER WAY 


Muratore Sings for Loan—Fitziu 
and Segurola in Con- 
cert 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, Oct. 14.—Lucien 
Muratore sang at a great open-air dem- 
onstration Friday for the benefit of the 
Liberty Loan. Thousands of persons lis- 
tened in delight. Later in the day he 
sang for the invalids at Letterman Hos- 
pital, being assisted by Alexandre De- 
bruille and Georges Truc. His second 
concert announced for Sunday after- 
noon was postponed. 


The Spanish influenza scare is seri- 
ously affecting all public events and 
audiences are relatively small. Quaran- 
tine has been declared at the Presidio 
and surrounding military posts and nav- 
al stations. 

Notwithstanding all this, a good-sized 
audience greeted Anna Fitziu and An- 
drés de Segurola on Sunday afternoon at 
the Savoy Theater which has been re- 
modeled to meet the requirements of a 
concert auditorium of medium size. Both 
singers were at their best and numerous 
recalls were made. 

The Shavitch - Saslavsky - Bem Trio 
won new honors at their initial concert 
at the St. Francis Hotel Italian ball- 
room on Tuesday evening, when an en- 
thusiastic audience voiced its appreci- 
ation. On Saturday evening Mr. and 
Mrs. Bem gave a reception at the St. 
Francis in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Leo- 
pold Godowsky. Many prominent musi- 
cians were present. 

The University of California an- 
nounces the formation of a Community 
Chorus with weekly rehearsals at Har- 
mon Gymnasium. With Arthur Farwell 
as conductor, its success is assured. 

An especially interesting program 
was given by the Pacific Musical Society 
on Thursday evening, with Alice Mayer, 
pianist, Mrs. John W. Winkler, violinist, 
Dorothy Churchill Hess, soprano, and 
Jerome Uhl, baritone. The accompanists 
were Marion Prevost, Frederick Maurer, 
Jr., and George McManus. 

Edwin Lemare, the Municipal organ- 
ist, played an exceptional program on 
Sunday evening. Among other numbers 
was his own composition “Schenley.” 
Maud Goodwin, dramatic soprano, assist- 
ed Mr. Lemare, winning merited praise 





in the “Visse d’Arte” and “My Lover, He 
Comes on the Ski.” 

Dorothy Crawford, whose composi- 
tions are well known, addressed the Phil- 
omath Club on Monday, her subject be- 
ing “Poems, Music and the War. ” 

Soloists at the Womens’ Press Associ- 
ation on Monday were Mr. Aquabella, pi- 
anist, and William Grandeman, basso. 

Therese Ehrman, one of San Francis- 
co’s talented pianists, who has just re- 
turned from study in Paris, was the so- 
loist at the concert at the Fine Arts 
Building on Sunday afternoon. She was 
assisted by Laurence Strauss, tenor, and 
both scored. E. M. B. 


OFFER $1,000 FOR BEST 
PIANO AND VIOLA WORK 
Mrs. Coolidge Announces Details of 


Next Contest for Pittsfield 
Chamber Music Festival 








The competition inaugurated by Mrs. 
F. S. Coolidge to stimulate the creation 
of chamber music works, will award the 
prize of 1919 ($1,000) to the composer of 
the best Sonata or Suite for p!ano and 
viola submitted to a jury, of which Louis 
Bailly will be chairman, the other mem- 
bers to be announced later. The first 
Chamber Music Festival was held re- 
cently at Pittsfield, Mass. 

The prize-winning composition will 
have its initial performance at the Berk- 
shire Festival of Chamber Music, next 
year, at Pittsfield, Mass, Mr. Bailly per- 
forming the viola part. The special con- 
ditions governing this contest are an- 
nounced as follows: 

“The contest will be open from now 
until July 15, 1919; all manuscripts ar- 
riving later will be returned as ineligible, 
as will also all those not complying with 
the conditions stipulated in this an- 
nouncement. 

“The competition is not confined to 
Americans, but citizens of allied or neu- 
tral countries are also invited to compete. 

“The terms Sonata or Suite are to be 
applied in their broadest meaning. Only 
compositions which are not published and 
have not been performed in public either 
in part or in their entirety will be ac- 
cepted. 

“The composer winning the prize con- 
cedes the right of the initial performance 
to the Berkshire Festival of Chamber 
Music, 1919, at Pittsfield, Mass. 

“All manuscripts (piano and viola 
parts) must be sent anonymously and 
marked with a nom de plume or chiffre. 
A sealed envelope with the nom de plume 
or chiffre on the outside and containing 











Novel Frolic at Huss rw 
we Home at Lake George 























N the above snapshot a party of musicians is seen at the summer home of the 
Henry Holden Husses at Diamond Point-on-Lake George, the occasion having been 
a “corn roast.” In the first row are seen from left to right, Mrs. Huss, Babetta 


Huss, Mrs. Alexander Bloch. 
Starr, Mrs. Bernard Sinsheimer. 


In the second row, Georgette Buschman, Frances 
In the third row, Emanuel Balaban, Mr. Huss, 
Bernard Sinsheimer and Alexander Bloch. 





WILD APPLAUSE 
FOR ROSENBLATT 


Audience Greets Cantor-Tenor 
with Enthusiasm for Fine Sing- 
ing of Chants 





Josef Rosenblatt, Tenor. Recital, Car- 
negie Hall, Evening, Oct. 20. Accom- 
panist, Stuart Ross. The Program: 


“Se tu m’ami, se sospiri,” Pergolesi; 
“Sei mio sospiro,”’ Stradella; “L’Olim- 
piade,” Pergolesi; “Il Mio Tesoro,” Mo- 
zart; “Ununucho Yomar,” “Ov Hor- 
achim,” “Ess Zemach Dovid,’ Rosen- 


blatt; “Mal d’Amore,” Buzzi-Peccia; 
“La Pastida,’ Alvarez; “La Dansa,”’ 
Rossini. 


Though he sang to an audience so 
small that it no more than peppered the 
auditorium, Josef Rosenblatt’s recital 
should go on record as a great success. 
There was none of the usual outward 
drift of bored listeners, and the hearers, 
if few, were not only approving, but 
highly enthusiastic. Not often is an art- 
ist greeted with such eager, genuine, 
hearty clapping—the gallery gods posi- 
tively howled with ecstasy—but then it 
is not often that concert-goers hear such 
a magnificent voice as Mr. Rosenblatt’s 
nor one used so strikingly as the means 
of a personality’s expression. Probably 


no tenor at present before the public 
possesses a richer, fresher, fuller voice 
than Mr. Rosenblatt’s or a stronger per- 
sonality dictating its use. 

A slight tendency to break marred the 
tenor’s lower notes Sunday evening and 
if his higher tones had been less clear 
and full it would have seemed that he 
was suffering from a touch of laryngitis 
or a cold. Also a habit of singing a 
phrase with full force and then repeat- 
ing it exceedingly piano or even in a 
tenuous falsetto differentiated his first 
numbers from the usual concert style. 
Otherwise his interpretation of the Ital- 
ian arias and the Mozart piece, sung in 
Italian, showed him perfectly at home 
in the classical idiom. 

The evening’s high-water mark was 
the group of his own musical settings 
cf Hebrew chants of a religious nature. 
Here he made frank and frequent use of 
the falsetto, which, it seems, is one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of syn- 
agogual music, and of other such effects 
as the breaking of the voice which ac- 
companies weeping. To an untutored 
hearer this Hebrew music seemed at first 
strange; then gradually the spell of it 
began to work and at last it was a thing 
of enthralling magic. Written chiefly in 
the minor mode on the basis of tradi- 
tional tunes and employing an insistent 
repetition of rhythmical figures, this mu- 
sic was very Oriental in effect. As for 
the Jewish portion of the audience, it 
hung intent on every cadence and cut 
off the final note of more than one song 
by a too enthusiastic applause. 

Stuart Ross provided accompaniments 
which were exceptienal in the sympa- 
thetic support they gave the vocalist. 





name and address of the composer must 
be enclosed. 

“All music will be returned at the ex- 
pense of the sender and no responsibility 
is taken for loss of manuscript in tran- 
sit. 

“No composition which has already 
won a prize can be submitted. 

“The compositions must be sent to: 
Address to June 15, 1919, Hugo Kort- 
schak, Secretary, care Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, 1 West Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York. Address after June 15, 1919: 
Care Berkshire Music Colony, South 
Mountain, Pittsfield, Mass.” 





WITHERSPOON’S NEW AIDES 





Mees to Coach Pupils in Oratorio and 
Henderson to Lecture 


Herbert Witherspoon has completed ar- 
rangements with Dr. Arthur Mees to 
coach pupils in oratorio. Dr. Mees is well 
known as one of the most learned musi- 
cians of America and is the conductor 
of the Worcester Festival and of musical 
clubs in Bridgeport and New Jersey. Ar- 
rangements have also been completed 
with William J. Henderson, the critic of 
the New York Sun, to lecture to the pu- 
pils of the Witherspoon Studios, during 
February and March. 

Dr. Mees will also give a series of lec- 
tures beginning Oct. 30 and in addition to 
these two gentlemen, Mr. Witherspoon 
will give a series of ten talks and musi- 
cales during the season. 


Jacques Coini’s class in acting will com- 
mence the end of October, as also the class 


Oe 
of George Wedge in sight-reading and an- 
alysis. Vito Padula is now forming his 
classes in the study of the Italian language 
and Italian diction for singers. Sara Mar- 
gel and Louise de Ginsheim are now form- 
ing their classes in the study of the French 
language and French diction for singers. 

The season at the Witherspoon Studios has 
begun with a larger list of pupils than ever 





GIVE CAMP LEWIS RECITAL 





Linnie Love and Lorna Lea on Tour of 
Northwestern Cantonments 


CAMP LEwWIs, American Lake, Wash., 
Oct. 7.—The Y. W. C. A. Hostess House 
at Camp Lewis is one of the largest, if 
not the largest in the United States. It 
was packed to the doors yesterday after- 
noon at undoubtedly the most enjoyable 
concert given there since its opening a 
year ago, by Linnie Love, soprano, and 
Lorna Lea, contralto, both of New York. 

Each Sunday afternoon, a musical pro- 
gram is given by local musicians from 
Tacoma. Miss Love and Miss Lea were 
asked to give one number, as they hap- 
pened to be in Hostess House, having just 
returned from singing at Vancouver 
Barracks, Wash., and other camps in this 
vicinity. But after that one number, they 
had to give two more. 

Miss Love and Miss Lea are under the 
direction of the National War Work 
Council of the Y. M. C. A., and will sing 
at Camp Lewis at the various huts this 
week, and then go to the other camps 
Spengneys the Northwest until Jan. 1, 
1918. 
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Into the twilight. Soprano and 


OE (ik cetcc unas cae sanwed .40 
The gate of the singing winds. 
Soprano and baritone....... .40 
A pean of life. Soprano and 
ED 4.0.4 < acre casauessee 50 
SACRED 
Be thou faithful. Soprano and 
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High in the heavens. Soprano 
ee: CEE”. i anereenekes .40 
Hearken to me. Contralto and 
DEE” oe un ss cada eee ake 6 oes .40 


Piano Solo 


Brook and river. Op. 86, No. 1.. .50 
Ocean at sunrise. Op. 86, No. 2.. .50 
Five flower impromptus. Op. 115. 
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Four descriptive pieces: 


At the court of Louis XV. Op. 
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Aeolian harp. Op. go, No. 4... .40 
Mardi gras. Op. 89, No. I..... .50 
Daffodils. Op. 90, No. 3...... -35 
Seven recreative studies for the de- | 
velopment of style in piano playing. 
Op. 103: 
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Willowwood. Op. 93, No. 1...- .35 
Phyllis. Op. 93, No. 3......-. 35 
Organ 
Wedding Recessional. Nuptial 
march. Op. 44, No. 3.......+. -§0 
Violin 





Two recreative studies with piano ac- 


companiment. Op. 103. 
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TELLS CONDITIONS IN CAMPS 





Overseas Song Leader Writes of Inci- 
dents Met with in Rest Billets 


The following extract from a letter 
written to Marshall Bartholomew, head 
of the music committee of the Y. M. 
C. A., by Charles Washburn, one of the 
song leaders of that organization in serv- 
ice abroad, gives an illuminating picture 
of conditions in the rest camps in Eng- 
land, where Mr. Washburn is at pres- 
ent stationed. The letter says in part: 

“I am in a large area and visit fre- 


quently our rest camps in the south of 
England. There the men come the first 
twenty-four hours of their stay in this 
country and then in another twenty-four 
hours they are off again. We merely 
touch them. They are during that time 
interested in soap and a bath, smokes, 
sweets, cakes and other eats, writing 
home and studying the value of English 
coins. We try to give them a welcome, 
provide a speaker perhaps and have 
thirty minutes of sing-song! The suc- 
cess of the sing-song depends on the 
répertoire of the visitors, and that, in 
turn, on what they have done in that 
line in their home camps. From Camp 
Travis not long since came a regiment 
of engineers, who sang gloriously, and 
they kept me busy at the piano, calling 
out their favorites. Suddenly they 
called for one I did not know—‘The 
Castle on the River Rhine.’ When I con- 
fessed my ignorance they shouted, ‘We'll 
sing it for you,’ and I picked it ¥ to 
their great pleasure, and have been 
teaching it to succeeding contingents. 
They had their own book of songs (words 
only), and left me a copy, which is a 
valued possession! The boys from 
Doniphan (Fort Sill) do not sing—and 
so it goes. 

“In our aviation camps, which are 
permanent, the men are of superior 
grade, but the camps are small, and our 
hut is served by one “Y” man, who may 
not be musical, and so our fellows lan- 
guish until peripatetic I, or another, 
drops in! If they can be trained at 
home they are self-helpful. So my ad- 
vice is not to send your best leaders 
here. I find that Uncle Sam has learned 
some new songs since I left in May. 
have not seen the music of ‘Liberty Bell’ 
or of ‘Just as Washington Crossed the 
Delaware.’ Will you see that I have 
copies of the recent things the boys have 
learned? 

“I wish you could see what I see just 
at this moment—our men meeting and 
passing each other in two long lines, 
one headed by a band, Old Glory and a 
handsome regimental flag and the meas- 
ured marching and what seems to be 
counter-marching, as one ‘company be- 
hind its company banner sings its song, 
and another ahead follows the accom- 
paniment of the band. ‘The Kaiser’ is 
one word that floats into my window high 
up in a well-known hotel. It would thrill 
your soul to hear them sing as they 
march! 

“Your decision to send men, however 
well qestiees otherwise, into a home 
camp for experience is most wise. There 
is so much lost motion here and so much 
friction, because men with preconceived 
notions wish to work out their theories, 
which a little experience would dissipate 
or crystallize. I am so thankful for my 
three weeks at Oglethorpe! 

“Again—our rest camps here hold the 
boys for only a short time, less than a 
day sometimes, and it is only the groups 
that have been trained to sing back home 
that respond quickly to the call to sing! 
Yesterday we had s from Camp 
Dix and wonderfully did they show the 
results of their training there. Keep up 
intensive song singing at home. It is too 
late to take it up here.” 








Stokowski and Stransky to Conduct 
Orchestra Works by Ornstein 


Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Symphony, has decided to 
play Leo Ornstein’s first orchestral 
works, the “Marche Funebre,” from the 
“Dwarf Suite,” and his “Impressions of 
a Chinese Town,” on the day when he 
will appear, for the first time, as soloist 
with the orchestra, playing MacDowell’s 
Concerto in D Minor. This event is 
planned for Nov. 29 and 30. Josef 
Stransky, conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, has also decided 
to perform both works at one of the pairs 
of concerts during January, the exact 
date to be announced later. 

Both these works were originally writ- 
ten for piano and have had many per- 
formances by the composer. The last 


named of the two works, which for piar.o 
was called “A la Chinoise,” will be played 
by Rudolf Ganz on his present concert 
tour. 








Music-Lovers in Capital 
Music at Its Soirées 


ing to Vienna Press 





& Opera Comique Draws Paris Throngs %& 


Performances of ‘“‘Lakmé’’ and “Ping Sin’’ Bring Out.Hosts of 
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Odeon Presents Fine Lyric 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, Sept. 20, 1918. 


¢¢T AKME” and “Ping Sin,” given at 

the Comique this week showed that 
there are still many musicians and music- 
lovers here, for at both performances 
people were turned away. Presentations 
are always so sprightly at this house, and 
the acting so good, that while the singing 
may not be of the finest order, as a whole 
the performances are splendid and merit 
the approbation they receive. 

“Lakmé,” sung by Brothier, who is one 
of the new Lakmé’s, shows a pure voice 
especially charming in its piano. How- 
ever, the “Bell Song,” while lovely in 
many passages, showed that the tones 
lacked the suppleness so necessary to this 
solo. The other rédles were taken by 
Francell and Gerald. Both these men 
shone in their parts. The contrast 
makes us all feel that it is a pity the 
women singers do not compare more 
favorably with the men, who are gener- 
ally excellent in France no matter in 


what provincial town. 

The quaint music drama of Maréchal, 
“Ping Sin,” showed the beautiful bits of 
color in costumes and stage settings, just 
as it did when put on last winter. The 
choruses were well trained, and de Creus, 
Bellet and Vieuville were excellent, par- 
ticularly the last two. Vaultier gave 
rather an ordinary presentation of the 
heroic little Chinese bride. 

Singers of the Opéra Comique who 
have been giving representations at 
Biarritz and Bordeaux are returning to 
Paris. The artists are Davelli, Broly, 
Brothier, Vronska, Lorrain, Camia, 
Beyle, Fontaine, Francell, Allard and 
Parmentier. Yvonne Chazel made a big 
success recently at Biarritz in “Sapho” 
and “Manon” sung with Marny. The 
other operas given were “Werther,” 
“Butterfly,” “Lakmé,” “Mireille,” ‘“Bo- 
héme,” and “Tosca.” 

Jean Perier, the “transfuge,” as he is 
called, of the Opéra Comique, announces 
that this season he intends joining the 
forces of the “legitimate,” and will play 
at the Vaudeville with Lucien Guitry, in 
a comedy by Sacha Guitry. This may be 
the case, but the public will be astonished 
if Perier gives up his profession, for 
there is always a place for such a singer, 
and Perier is one of the few great artists 
on the stage to-day. 

Among other things next winter, the 
Grand will present for the first time in 
Paris “Goyeseas” of Granados, and 
“Guercoeur,” of Magnard. 


At the Odeon 


With music from “L’Arlesienne,” by 
Bizet, from “Le Grillon du Foyer,” by 
Massenet, and “On ne Badine pas avec 
l’Amour,” by Saint-Saéns, the Odeon is 
treating us to really delicious soirées. 
Bizet’s contribution is something of a 
spoken opera, while in Massenet’s version 
of “The Cricket on the Hearth” music is 
introduced as a kind of prelude to each 
act. Saint Saéns combines the two by 
adopting strains at the beginning and 
throughout the performance of _ the 
comedy, but this music is of a far lighter 
genre, as naturally would be the case in 
such a work as “Don’t Trifle With Love.” 

This week the Odeon is entertaining 
with that charming piece “Esther,” mu- 
sic by Jean-Baptist Moreau. The purity 
of Racine’s language is adhered to and 
the Jewish drama-opera is interpreted by 
new singers, but none the less excellent 
ones. The chorus at the end of the third 
act would of itself make a chef d’euvre 
of the piece. 


Gustin Wright Decorated 


Gustin Wright, vice-president of the 
“Oeuvre Nationale de Protection en 
F'aveur des Veuves et Orphelins Victimes 
de la Guerre,” and organist and choir 
director of the American Church of the 
Holy Trinity has been decorated by the 
French Government with the badge 
known as “Reconnaissance Francaise.” 

The war choir at the Holy Trinity 1s 
now getting down to regular winter work. 
Sunday the music was splendid, the chief 





number keing a duet by Gounod, “From 
an Overflowing Heart,” sung by Mar- 
garet MacCrae and Jenkins, and an organ 
solo of César Franck’s. The Holy Trinity 
is now known as “the soldiers’ church.” 
It has always been noted for. its high 
class music. The American soldier shows 
up in excellent trim, his tenor or baritone 
cr bass ringing out when everyone sings, 
and there is scarcely a civilian among 
the throng. 

Gustin Wright, like every other Amer- 
ican here, is doing war work not only in 
endeavoring to prepare suitable programs 
for the services Sunday, but now that the 
American military man is here by the 
thousands, he wants to make the Sunday 
music a feature of the religious exerc’ses. 
The war choir of itself is doing good work 
when it is present, which isn’t always the 
case, for mobilized under the stiff wing 
of the army, it is here to-day, elsewhere 
to-morrow. Sunday, a fortnight ago the 
choir numbered nine, last Sunday, thirty. 
Being newcomers and having left home 
with the fixed aim of associating them- 
selves with the Red Cross or Y. M. C. A., 
only those employed in offices hefe can be 
counted on to be present, and even they 
are shifted around continually. Many 
of the parents of the choristers sent for 
their sons when bombardment began, and 
the boy choir, the pride of Paris, had to 
be disbanded. There are almost no pro- 
fessional choir singers here among Amer- 
ican residents, the visiting musicians be- 
ing under the direction of the Y. M. C. A. 
Hence the music is feeling the scarcity. 
A plan suggested is that a quartet could 
be brought: from America which could 
sing at the camps during the week, return 
to Par’s in time for rehearsals, and with 
Wright at the organ, no better service 
could be heard anywhere. 


Von Vecsey’s Career Ended? 


Franz von Vecsey, the celebrated vio- 
linist, will probably never play his instru- 
ment again. The Viennese papers an- 
nounce an accident to von Vecsey while 
he was training in an aviation school in 
Hungary. Von Vecsey sustained grave 
wounds, and while h‘s life is not in dan- 
ger his hand or arm will not allow him 
to follow his profession. Von Vecsey 
was born in Budapest twenty-five years 
ago, and studied with Joachim in Berlin. 
He was called l’enfant prodigue, and was 
much avplauded toth in America and 
England. LEONORA RAINES. 





Mary Mellish’s Instructors 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Through a misunderstanding in a re- 
cent article published in MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA it was not made clear that Louis 
Kcemmenich was my first teacher, and 
I should like to have you make this cor- 
rection in one of your forthcoming 
issues. I studied with Mr. Koemmenich 
about two years, then going to Mme. 
Adrienne Remenyi Ende, with whom I 
studied for five years and from whose 
studio I went to the Metropolitan. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARY MELLISH. 

New York. 





L. E. Johns Detailed for Interpreting 
Work with Pershing’s Forces 


Word has just come to MusIcAL AMERICA 
from Louis Edgar Johns, the young Pitts- 
burgh pianist-composer, who is in France 
with our forces. Mr. Johns writes that he 
has been there four months and has been 
detailed for interpreting work. 





Mme. ANNA DE MAKAI 


SAERCHINGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


125 East 37th Street, New York 
Tel. Murray Hill 991 
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LAVINIA DARVE 
WINS ROCHESTER 
IN LOAN CONCERT 




















Lavinia Darve, New York Soprano 


Lavinia Darvé, the New York soprano, 
who was the featured soloist on Oct. 3 at 
the Liberty Loan meeting held in Con- 
vention Hall, Rochester, N. Y., received 
a hearty ovation, completely winning her 
audience. “Miss Darvé was fortunate in 
having one of Rochester’s best audiences 
before her,” writes Raymond Fagan, 
chairman of the music committee of the 
Liberty Loan. “Five thousand people 
gave her warmest greetings and we hope 
to have her back again.” 





Grand Rapids Welcomes Amato and 
Claudia Muzio in Season’s First Concert 


GRAND Rapips, MicH, Oct. 17.—Pas- 
quale Amato, baritone, and Claudia 
Muzio, soprano, appeared in the opening 
concert of the Mary Free Bed Guild 


Course, before a capacity audience, Wed- 
nesday evening, at Power’s Theatre. 

Mr. Amato’s artistry is ever present, 
and his work was distinctive for poetic 
winsomeness and impetuosity of delivery. 

Miss Muzio has a beautiful voice, and 
an eloquence which won the unreserved 
approval of the audience. 

Paul Eisler, accompanist, was an in- 
spiration to the artists. E. H. 


MUSIC IN BUFFALO’S DRIVE 


Well-Known Bands Helped City Go 
“Over the Top” in Loan Subscriptions 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 20.—In spite of 
the fact that Buffalo is still under rigid 
quarantine and that for two weeks and 
a half there have been no street cars 
running, the Liberty Loan Committees, 
under the generalship of Walter Cooke, 
report an oversubscription of the city’s 
quota. ‘Just how much the success of the 
drive was due to the influence of music, 
it is difficult to state, but that music was 
in some degree a factor is an incontest- 
able fact. It is certain that the Italian 
quarter was stirred to a wild pitch of 
enthusiasm when the Royal Italian Gren- 
adier Band and the Bersaglieri were 
here and subscriptions poured forth in 
large sums. The French Garde Munic- 
ipale Band also roused great enthusiasm 
and was the means of many bonds be- 
ing sold, but it remained for Sousa’s 
Sailor Band to rouse patriotic interest 
to a high pitch of intensity. Each of 
these splendid band organizations gave 
free concerts, the first two in the Broad- 
way Auditorium, which was packed to 
sffoeation, the Sousa band being obliged 
to give its concerts in the street because 
of the quarantine. 

A special feature of the Liberty Loan 
luncheons each day was the singing of 
a small chorus, under the direction of 
Judge Hart, and among its members 
Directors John Lund and Seth Clark 
were conspicuous. Agnes’ Preston 
Storck, Rebecca Cutter Howe, Margaret 
Adsit Barrell, Phillip Catalano, E. 
Crimmi, Percy G. Lapey and Charles 
McCreary have sung at different times 
and the Community Chorus has done its 
quota. It seems fair in the face of the 
above facts to consider music a decided 
essential in war times. 

At a recent municipal concert, under 
the direction of John Lund, Lucile John- 
son of the Salzédo Harp Ensemble 
played charmingly some solo numbers 
and was obliged to add aig” ee 














Warrens Entertain Men in Khaki 





























On the Government Boat “‘Ridgewood”’; in Front Row, from Left to Right, Lieutenant 
Ryder, Florence Lee, Frederic Warren, Y. M. C. A. Secretary A. J. Davis, Olga 
Warren and Commander Lieutenant C. S. Benche 


LGA WARREN, coloratura soprano, 

and Frederic Warren, tenor, are ap- 
pearing in a series of army camp enter- 
tainments. The artist couple, assisted 
by the Boston pianist, Florence Lee, de- 
lighted a large soldier audience recently 
in a concert arranged under the auspices 
of the Y. M. C. A. by secretary A. J. 
Davis of the Association for the U. S. 
Guards on the Government boat “Ridge- 
wood,” anchored at Weehawken, N. J. 


It was an interesting fact, significant of 
our country’s musical development, that 
it was not the so-called popular or 
lighter music that the men desired. The 
numbers offered by the Warren couple, 
ably accompanied by Florence Lee, com- 
prised works by Messager, Puccini, 
Lang, Liza Lehmann, Nevin, MacDowell, 
and old English ballads, all of which 
were manifestly appreciated by the men 
in khaki. 
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New York Soon 


to Hear Elshuco Trio | 

















The Elshuco Trio, a New Chamber Music Organization, Composed of Willem Willeke, 
’Cellist; Richard Epstein, P’ani:t, and Samuel Gardner, Violinist 


EW YORK is soon to have an intro- 
duction to the newest of the cham- 
ber music organizations, the Elshuco 
Trio. The trio, which made its début at 
the Pittsfield Chamber Music Festival in 


September, is made up of Willem Will-° 


eke, Richard Epstein, and Samuel Gard- 
ner. All these names are familiar to 


music lovers. Mr. Willeke, after acting 
as first ’cellist at Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, came to this country to play with 


the Kneisel Quartet; he has also ap- 
peared as soloist with many of the sym- 
phony orchestras. Richard Epstein, the 
pianist, has coached and accompanied 
some of the most distinguished artists, 
while Mr. Gardner, who was for a time 
second violinist with the Kneisels, won 
the Pulitzer prize last year in composi- 
tion. Their first concert in New York 
will take place on Oct. 31 at Aeolian Hall 
when they will play trios by Brahms, 
Ravel and Schubert. A second concert 
will probably be given on Jan. 3. 





SUE HARVARD IN 
BRILLIANT DEBUT 


Richly Endowed Soprano Com- 
pels Admiration of Large 
Audience 


Sue Harvard, Soprano. Recital, Molian 
Hall, Afternoon, Oct. 18. Accompan- 
ist, Ward-Stephens. The Program: 


“Dal sen dal caro sposo” (aria from 
“Gologeso”), Rinaldo da Capua; “Stiz- 
zoso, mio stizzoso,”’ Pergolesi; “Sepera- 
zion,” folksong arr. by G Sgambati; 
Pastorale from “Roselinda,” Veracine; 
Ariette of Richard Coeur de Lion, Gré- 
try; “In the Dawn of an Indian Sky,” 
“Berry Brown,” “Have You Seen Him in 


, 


’ 


France?” Ward-Stephens; “A Widow 
Bird,” Bryceson Treharne; “The Holi- 
day,” Pearl Curran; “Le Moulin,” 
Pierné; “Phidylé,’ Duparc; “A Des 


Oiseaux,” Hué; “Carnival,” Felix Four- 
diain; Welsh lullaby, arr. by Robert 
Bryan; “The Bells of Aberdovey,” arr. 
by Brinley Richards; “Little Margaret,” 
“A Fair Vision,” “Thy Warning Is 
Good,” Grieg. 

A very large and friendly audience wit- 
nessed Sue Harvard’s New York début in 
recital. That Miss Harvard has a consid- 
erable following is not be wondered at, 
for besides a charming and well poised 
stage presence she has what strangely 
and unfortunately, but none the less 
surely, seems to have become a second- 
ary consideration with most of the song- 
sters who ask the public to give ear to 
their warblings, a well-placed voice. She 
is one of those singers who do not need 
to regret the lack of great volume, since 
wise vocalization will carry a small voice 
across the spaces of a wider auditorium 
than that of A®olian. 

Sheer perfection was scarcely to be 
expected of so young a recitalist, and if 
Miss Harvard occasionally sang rather 
sharp, seemed to experience some diffi- 
culty in producing a smooth legato in 
piano passages and got a metallic edge 
on her naturally beautiful tone, those 
were lapses the audience found it easy to 
disregard. 


One of the best things about the sup- 
pression of German music consequent 
upon the war is the limelight of atten- 
tion that is being turned on the songs 
of Grieg. Miss Harvard had on her pro- 
pram one of the loveliest songs ever 
written by that master, one which in 
peace times we knew as “Was Ich Sah,” 
but which Friday’s audience heard as 
“A Fair Vision.” When a program is 
delivered on so high a level of artistry 
as Miss Harvard’s, it is hard to single 
out any one number as the best. But 
if we may not call “A Fair Vision” her 
best, we may call it one of her best. In 


“singing it she exhibited not only fine 


vocalism, but also such interpretation as 
marks a singer the possessor of intelli- 
gence and an artistic conscience, and this 
in spite of the fact that the lyric seemed 
more suited to Miss Harvard’s interpre- 
tative gifts than the dramatic. 

Much applause greeted Miss Har- 
vard’s interpretation of a group of songs 
by Ward-Stephens, who played her ac- 
companiments very acceptably. 

D. J. T. 

Raymond Wilson, pianist, will give his 


second Afolian Hall recital on Thursday 
afternoon, Oct. 31. 
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“YOU HAVE FORGOTTEN,” ‘“Meadow- 
Daisies.’’ By Christiaan Kriens. ‘‘Love’s 
on the High Road,” ‘“‘The Wise Forget.’’ 
“On the Road,” ‘‘The Look.’’ By Alice 
Reber Fish. ‘‘The Test of the Heart,”’ 
‘‘Memory’s Rose.’”’ By Charles WHuerter. 
“Il est Minuit (’Tis Now Midnight.’’ By 
Louis Versel. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Mr. Kriens’s songs are melodic ex- 
amples that will probably be widely 
sung. They are simple and effective and 
show a serious musician working in this 
field with success. “You Have Forgot- 
ten” is a sustained piece, while ‘““Meadow- 
Daisies” is a light and airy Tranquillo, 
with a pleasing melody attractively set 
over an accompaniment in the treble. 
This song is dedicated to Lazar Samoi- 
loff, the Russian baritone and vocal in- 
structor. These songs are issued in high 
and low keys. 

The Fish songs are commendable, 
“Love’s on the Highroad” being a song 
that will be useful to close a group. 
“The Wise Forget” just misses being an 
important song, for it has individuality 
in its first page. “On the Road,” to 
Frank L. Stanton’s verses, is likable in 
a popular way, and “The Look,” another 
setting of Sara Teasdale’s delightful 
“Strephon Kissed Me in the Spring,” is 
graceful. “Love’s on the Highroad”’ is 
dedicated to Marie Morrisey. The four 
songs are all for a high voice. 

“Fl est Minuit” is a setting of Paul 
Bourget’s famous poem, written in the 
manner of Flegier’s “Stances,” a sort of 
Victorian French idiom, if the term be 
permitted. Naturally, it is a flowing 
melody, with a conventional accompani- 
ment, in which the voice part is largely 
doubled in the left hand of the piano. 
For persons who like this kind of song, 
and it is said that they are very numer- 
ous, “Il est Minuit” ought to be a much 
admired composition. There is an Eng- 
lish translation printed in the edition, 
the work of the veteran Dr. Th. Baker. 
The song is for a medium voice. 

* * * 
DOS CANCIONES SIN PALABRAS. “Ra- 
pelle-toi,’’ ‘‘idea Fija.’”’ By tgnaclo Cer- 
vantes. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


The Spanish title of these pieces 
means simply “Two Songs Without 
Words.” ‘“Rapelle-toi” is a simple An- 
dante in C Sharp Minor in truly senti- 
mental style, frankly drawing room mu- 
sic. “Idea Fija” is somewhat better, 
though it is also conventional in the ex- 
treme. Both pieces are for the piano 
and are not difficult. 

* * * 


“THE BUGLES OF DREAMLAND.” By 
William J. Fenney, Op. 6, No. 4. (London: 
J. & W. Chester.) 


Another new English composer is Mr. 
Fennéy, one whose name, as well as hig 
achievement, is totally unfamiliar to us. 
This composition is a setting for voice 
and piano of Fiona Macleod’s exquisite 
poem, “The Bugles of Dreamland,” a 
poem that ought to inspire remarkable 
music in the hands of the right composer. 
What Mr. Fenney has done with it, or, 
better, to it, is, to our way of thinking, 
the absolute opposite of what the poem 
calls for musically. His music lacks 
spontaneity, it is full of affectation and 
it is without beauty. We do not object 
to its intentional dissonance—we were 
among the first to applaud the daring of 
Leo Ornstein, consequently we are not 
purists—but we have little patience with 
those who seek the biting musical term 
for the lovely poetic line. In other 
words, give us all the tones and semi- 
tones “bunched” together into a _ note- 
cluster, if you wish, to express a wild- 
man’s dance, but do not go miles away 


from the path of loveliness in an attempt 
to be original, when setting to music this 
Fiona Maclecd poem, a poem that calls 
for no such treatment by any stretch of 
the imagination. 

Mr. Fenney, whoever he is, will have 
to write music that is in better keeping 
with his poem, if he hopes to interest us 
at all in his creative accomplishments. 


* * * 


FOUR DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. Seven Re- 
creative Studies for the Development of 
Style. By Louis Adolph Coerne. (New 
York: G. Schirmer.) 


These two sets of piano pieces by Mr. 
Coerne deserve praise for the musicianly 
manner in which they are executed, 
rather than for any especial original 
quality displayed. The “Four Descrip- 
tive Pieces” are of the better class of 
salon music, including a Tempo di ma- 
zurka entitled “At the Court of Louis 
XV,” “AZolian Harp” (a piece whose only 
kinship with Chopin’s study of the same 
name is the fact that it is also in A Flat 
Major!), “Mardi Gras” and “Daffodils,” 
a graceful Moderato e scherzando in E 
Major, 3/8 time. These are of medium 
difficulty to play. 

The “Seven Recreative Studies,” which 
the composer indicates are “for the de- 
velopment of style,” are simpler and will 
be widely used for teaching purposes. 
The titles are “Scattering Leaves,” 
“Meadow Brook,” “Thistledown,” “Fairy 
Grace,” “A Question,” “A Message,” 
and “Midgets.” Mr. Coerne’s melodic 
flow is natural, if not always as refined 
as one would like it to be. The pieces 
that fall below the standard in this re- 
spect are “A Message” and “Thistle- 
down.” The best of the set is the Mac- 
Dowellish “A Question,” a two-page 
piece that would be delightful for string 


orchestra. 
~ - * 


“PERSHING’S MARCH.” By A. S. Watt. 
(New York: Astoria Publishing Co.) 


This is a rousing patriotic march in 
the spirit of the day, written with en- 
thusiasm and melodic spontaneity. The 
edition at hand is for piano solo, but the 


title page reveals the fact that the march 
is also published for large and small or- 
chestra and for band. 

* * + 


“APPARITION,” “A Reverie.’”’” By Theodor 
Salmon. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


We have never heard of the composer 
of these two piano pieces and are 
alarmed at his making his first appear- 
ance before us with them. They are 
written for the instrument in the style 
of 1860 and their thematic material is of 
the same vintage. One wonders just 
why they have been published fifty-eight 
years after! 

* * * 


“DONDON-BUSHI.” By Homer N. Bartlett, 
Op. 246. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


This piano composition by Mr. Bartlett 
is founded on a Japanese theme which is 
printed unharmonized at the top of the 
first page. The composer has harmonized 
it delightfully and developed it logically 
and effectively, employing contrapuntal 
devices, in which he is so skillful, to 
make it a very admirable work. The 
final measures are -most attractive. 
There is a dedication to Fay Foster. 


* * * 


“AN AUTUMN ROUNDELAY,” “The Lonely 
Rider,” ‘‘Arabian Dance.’’ By Theodora 
Dutton. ‘‘Tempo di Gavotta,’” ‘“Novel- 
letta,” ‘‘Recuerdo,” “Follia.” By Enrique 
Soro. ‘‘Prelude and Double Fugue in C 
Major.’”” By Horace Wadham Nicholl, Op. 
31, No. 7. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


The Dutton piano pieces are of me- 
dium difficulty. They are called “Three 
Tone-Pictures” and are very charming, 
especially “An Autumn Roundelay” and 
the “Arabian Dance,” the latter being in- 
teresting rhythmically. 

Senor Soro’s four piano pieces are in- 
gratiating, without being distinguished. 
They show a good, honest talent for com- 
position and a knowledge of the instru- 
ment for which they are written. 

Mr. Nicholl’s “Prelude and Double 
Fugue in C Major,” the final one of a set 
of seven, is a brilliant example of how 
uninteresting a composer can be in writ- 
ing contrapuntal work of this kind in 
our day. It is technically worthy of high 
honors, by which we mean that Mr. 
Nicholl understands how to write a 
double fugue, but as music it is unin- 
spired and cerebral. It bears a dedica- 
tion: “To my friend, Arthur Fried- 
heim.” A pianist of finished technical 
ability will be required to perform this 
composition, if it should come to a per- 
formance. 

» a. 

















Nearly Every Cityin America 
to Hear Edith Mason This Year 














EARLY every city in America will 

hear Edith Mason this year, inas- 
much as she has been engaged as prima 
donna by the Scala Grand Opera Com- 
pany and in that capacity will make a 
transcontinental tour, opening in Wash- 
ington as soon as the quarantine is 
lifted. Miss Mason is already widely 
known to the opera-going public, espe- 
cially for her work with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, which she joined in 
the season of 1916-15. She was heard in 
Humperdinck’s “Hinsel und Gretel,” in 
the days when that was still a piece de 
résistance of the Metropolitan’s réper- 
toire, and shortly afterward as the Page 


in Verdi’s “Masked Ball.” Micaela was 
one of her most successful réles, and dur- 
ing her engagement with the Metropoli- 
tan forces she was one of the favor- 
ite younger singers. Her _ rise _ to 
stardom was- rapid and she was selected 
to create the part of the Abbess in De 
Koven’s “Canterbury Pilgrims.” 


























Just You 
Little Mother of Mine 
One Year (1914-1915) 
Passionale (Four songs) 
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This space is reserved each week to ad- 
vertise singers who sing our publications 


RECITAL 


WILLIAM LAVIN 
Detroit, Mich., Oct. 11, 
Had great success with an all-Burleigh program. 


14 East 43rd Street, NEW YORK 
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1918 


By the Pool at the Third Rosses 
Deep River 
Three Shadows 
Five songs of Laurence Hope 
































In October, 1917, Miss Mason began a 
season with the Bracale Opera Company 
in’ Havana and Central American 
cities. She was received very favorably 
by the Latin-Americans, and returned to 
this country, singing this summer at 
Ravinia Park with a reputation en- 
hanced by the successes gained in 1917- 
18. Her popularity with the Chicago 
summer opera enterprise was so great 
that “Mason nights” were instituted as 
a feature of the operatic offerings. 

Miss Mason’s characterizations of 
lyric réles have come to be regarded as 
among the finest. Americans are becom- 
ing constantly prouder of their com- 
patriot’s artistry and this winter may 
be expected to bring Miss Mason still 
greater fame. 





Artists Heard at Anniversary Celebra- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Kayser 


Mr. and Mrs. Julius Kayser celebrated their 
golden wedding on Monday, Oct. 14, at their 
home in New York. A reception was held 
in the afternoon at which about 400 guests 
were present. Sybl Bayer, the only grand- 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Kayser, recited, and 
Madam Namara, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, and Thomas Chalmers, 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, furnished the musical program. 





Do Not Subscribe to “Musical America” 
Through Unaccredited Agencies 


It has been brought to the attention of 
MuSICAL AMERICA that a young man 
calling himself Irving Field has been 
soliciting subscriptions in New York for 
this publication. MUSICAL AMERICA has 
no accredited representative of that 
name, and the public is hereby warned 
against giving subscriptions to those 
wae cannot show credentials from this 
office. 





VAST SUM FOR LOAN 
IN RUSSIAN CONCERT 


Orchestra, Adolf Bolm’s Ballet 
and Singers Contribute to 
Long Program 





The meeting which took place at Car- 
negie Hall on the last evening of the 
Loan drive ought properly to be chron- 
icled under the head of Loan activities 
and not as music, for patriotism, the in- 
fluenza assisting, crowded music from 
the center of the stage. Or perhaps 
the real fact of the case was that music 
made the fires of patriotism burn 
brighter and longer than had been ex- 
pected, for surely even the most ardent 
hopes of the most sanguine Loan worker 
could not have approached the twenty- 
three millions (nearly) that were ac- 
tually raised. It seemed as if all the 
Russian and a good deal of the American 
money in New York must have been 
holding itself in reserve to pour out at 
the magic summons of music on the oc- 
casion of the gala concert given at Car- 
negie Hall by the Russian Committee on 
Saturday evening, Oct. 19. 

The tremendous success of the occa- 
sion could scarcely have been predicted 
from the only fairly big audience that 
stood up for the playing of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” and listened to ad- 
dresses from A. J. Sack, vice-chairman 
of the committee, and the Hon. Martin 
Vogel, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Leonide Zinovieff, tenor of the 
Chicago Opera Association, sang a 
couple of arias, “Nikita Dobrinitsch,” 
Gretchaninoff, and “Zabava Putyatisch- 
na,” Ivanoff, and Sascha Jacobinoff, in- 
troduced as a victim of the epidemic, 
played a Tchaikovsky “Canzonetta,” the 
César Cui “Orientale” and a “Hebrew 
Song and Dance” of Zimbalist. Mlle. 
Janacopulos, who was to have sung a 
Moussorgsky and a Rimsky-Korsakoff 
number, was too ill to appear. Two of 
the works that were to have been played 
by the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
were omitted and a speech by Colonel 
Greenwood of Montclair and a dance by 
Adolf Bolm’s ballet closed the first half 
of the program. 

After the orchestra’s playing of the 
familiar Tchaikovsky Andante Canta- 
bile and the Rachmaninoff Prelude, the 
bond sale was in order. The presenta- 
tion to the audience of each of ten 
wounded members of our military forces 
was the signal for the subscription of a 
million dollars and the auctioning of 
various articles of some patriotic inter- 
est by Joseph P. Day brought in millions 
more. When the total had nearly at- 
tained the twenty-three million mark the 
program was resumed. 

Mr. Prokofieff, who was to have made 
his début appearance that evening, was 
not among those present, whether be- 
cause of the lateness of the hour or be- 
cause of illness was not stated. Mme. 
Fonariova sang one of her two an- 
nounced pieces and then was presented 
the offering which had lured the major 
part of the audience and had kept them 
as if glued to their seats, the famous 
“Polovetsian Dances” from Borodine’s 
“Prince Igor,” with Adolf Bolm and his 
ballet. Mr. Bolm’s physician was said 
to have advised against his appearance, 
but if the noted dancer was sick his 
work did not betray that fact. The or- 
chestra did especially good work in this 
number, playing with a welcome incisive- 
ness in the strings and a less uncon- 
trolled riot than usual among the drums. 
Choreographically, however, the dance 
given earlier in the evening seemed the 
more eharming. Its narrative interest 
was strong, the ensemble work particu- 
larly good, and the atmosphere far more 
fresh, naive, open-air and wholesome 
than usual with the Russian dancers. 
Private Alexander Umansky gave a par- 
ticularly delightful performance, not 
over-polished but very spirited, and the 
piece had to be repeated. D> 8. F. 





Marcella Craft Real “Daughter of the 
Regiment” 


At the last reunion of the old 98th 
Ohio Volunteers Marcella Craft, the 
noted soprano, was officially made 
“Daughter of the Regiment.” This was 
her father’s (Major H. J. Craft’s) regi- 
ment, and he is one of the few and the 
highest officer still living. Miss Craft 
says she is proud of her new title and 
hopes to go to the next reunion of the 
regiment and sing for the comrades of 
her father. The singer pronounces her- 
self also anxious to meet all her new 
“fathers.” 
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MUSICAL PLANS HELD IN ABEYANCE IN TRI-CITIES 














Moline, Davenport and Rock 
Island Defer Definite Plans 


for Concert Courses—Sym- 
phony Orchestra Suspends Ac- 
tivities Until End of War— 
Community Singing Flour- 
ishes and Much Musical 
Work Being Done for Gov- 


ernment Employees 


OLINE, ILL., Oct. 12.—The season’s 

musical outlook for the tri-cities of 

Davenport, Moline and Rock Island is 
almost an unknown quantity. 

Matters in the way of booking artists 
are to a great extent suspended, while 
waiting to know whether the new tax on 
concerts will be raised to twenty per 
cent. Prices for artists have also been 
raised, and while the public must have 
music, much of it is likely to be sup- 
plied—and is being supplied—by local 
organizations and artists. The great 
demand for community singing through- 
out the country brings with it much op- 
portunity for definite service from local 
singers and leaders. Much interesting 


solo work can be introduced, as has been 
done in the case of the programs given 
by the Ladies’ Chorus of the Helping 
Hand Club of Moline and the Harmony 
Male Chorus, under the baton of Mary 
Lindsay Oliver. This leader has pre- 
sented community programs of orig- 
inality and has made a special point of 
solo and chorus work. 

Together with community effort in a 
locality such as that of the tri-cities 
surrounding the military camp of the 
Arsenal, one of the largest in the coun- 
try, on Government Island, a large num- 
ber of local artists are giving gener- 
ously of their services for the concerts 
at the army Y. M. C. A. hut. 

Built early in the spring for the pres- 
ent need, it has, through the efforts of 
its secretary, J. F. Tascher, a man of 
broad sympathies and musical judgment, 
supplied not only two weekly concerts 
to the soldiers, but a half hour program 
every noon for about 600 men and 
women employes at the Arsenal. Many 
of the programs for the soldiers have 
been organized and conducted by Mrs. 
Amelia Schmidt-Gobble of Davenport 
and others by Mary Lindsay Oliver of 
Moline and have embraced the best tal- 
ent in the three cities, besides an occa- 
sional visiting artist. Mrs. J. M. Sherier 
on behalf of the Davenport Woman’s 
Club has charge of the noon programs 
for civilians. Mrs. Sherier is also en- 
gaging and supplying artists for other 
camps and doing much valuable work. 
The work of Mrs. Gobble has also been 
a large and generous contribution to the 
musical needs on the island. 


Suspend Orchestra Concerts 


Because the guarantors of the Tri- 
City Symphony Orchestra had to meet 
a heavy deficit last season and felt that 
the present one was too uncertain, it was 
decided to suspend the regular subscrip- 
tion concerts until the end of the war, 
but to have a May Festival and perhaps 
one or two “pop” concerts. In the 
meantime Ludwig Becker, the popular 
conductor of the orchestra, is leading a 
student orchestra in Davenport that 
should develop much future interest in 
matters orchestral. 

Moline also has ventured indepen- 
dently into the orchestral field in a small 
way and started an orchestra of the 
employees of the Deere manufacturing 
plant. This is being conducted by 
Algert Anker of Augustana College Con- 
servatory. Arvid Samuelson has suc- 
ceeded J. V. Bergquist as director of the 
conservatory and is one of the most suc- 
cessful and busiest musicians in the tri- 
cities. Besides his many responsibilities 
at the college, he is conducting the Olive 
Male Chorus of Moline and also a new 
Male Glee Club started at the Deere 
plant in conjunction with the orchestra. 
J. Frank Frysinger, a new member of 
the faculty, was heard in an organ re- 
cital on the new organ just installed in 
the Swedish Lutheran Church and 
proved to be not only an organist of fine 
caliber, but a composer whose work 
shows originality. 

Beyond its Lyceum Course, which in- 
cludes several musical programs, Augus- 
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IN THE MUSICAL “CALCIUM” 


No. 1—The Ladies Chorus of the Helping Hand Club of Moline and the Harmony Male Chorus. 
ductor of the Ladies’ Chorus of the Helping Hand Club, and also of the Harmony Club Male Chorus. No. 
Gobble, prominent voice teacher and chorus director in Davenport. 
Iowa Camps and the noon programs at the “Y” Hut at the Rock Island Arsenal. No. 
Students’ Division of the Music Departmerit, Moline Woman’s 


tana as yet has no concert announce- 
ments. 

The Young People’s Society of Moline 
also has its usual Lyceum Course ar- 
ranged and this opens with a recital by 
Margery Maxwell of the Chicago Opera 
Company. 

The Ladies’ Chorus of the Helping 
Hand Club and the Harmony Male Cho- 
rus of Moline, already mentioned for 
their work in the community, will be 


No. 4—Mrs. J. 


Club. 


presented in “The Mikado” after Christ- 
mas and may sponsor an artist concert 
later. A recent concert in place of Sun- 
day services in the churches and in con- 
nection with the Fourth Liberty Loan 
drive filled the High School auditorium 
to overflowing and turned many away. 

The Council of National Defense has 
appointed Mary Lindsay Oliver, County 
Director of Community Singing in Rock 
Island County. 


OF THE TRI-CITIES 


No. 2—Mary Lindsay-Oliver of Moline, con- 


3—Mrs. Amelia Schmidt- 


M. Sherier of Davenport, who is working for the 
5—Violet Nordquist of Moline, chairman of the 


The Moline Woman’s Club “Music 
Day” will be filled this month with a 
recital by Mrs. Bollman of Milwaukee, 
arranged by Edna Mitchell. The Stu- 
dents’ Department of the Music Club 


-has been reorganized, with Violet Nord- 


quist as chairman. Miss Nordquist, be- 
sides being assistant at the Oliver 
Studios, is organist and choir director at 
the First Methodist Church. 

MARY LINDSAY OLIVER. 








MME. ZIEGLER TO 
GIVE WINTER TERM 
AT ASBURY PARK, N.J. 


























Left to Right: Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, 
Head of the Ziegler Institute of Normal 
Singing, and Two of Her Pupils, Herta 
Brett and Stella Seligman 


In conjunction with Tali Esen Mor- 
gan, who for twenty years has directed 
a general musical awakening in New 
Jersey, Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, voice spe- 
cialist, opened a music school at Asbury 
Park, with a vocal department under her 
personal guidance which embraces a mu- 
sicianship department conducted by 
Louis Stillman, piano pedagogue, and a 
dramatic department under the leader- 
ship of Helen Guest. 

The school was successful enough to 


continue a winter term, and will have 
evening classes for ear training, sight 
singing, and all other musical instruc- 
tion. The violin department is in charge 
of Giacomo Quintano, and the piano de- 
partment is in charge of G. Aldo Ran- 
degger. Both the directors spend part of 


each week at the school, and Mr. Morgan 
conducts a community chorus of 2000 
voices on Thursday nights. 





On Sunday afternoon, Oct. 27, Guiomar 
Novaes,. the Brazilian pianist, will give her 
first piano recital of the season in A®olian 
Hall, New York. 





MCCORMACK THRILLS 
THRONG IN CHICAGO 


Tenor Adds Another Triumph to 
His String—-Harold Henry 
Joins the Colors 





CHICAGO, Oct. 19.—John McCormack’s 
recital followed the McCormack form of 
such appearances, an enormous audience 
filling the Auditorium, crowding into 
the orchestra pit, and overflowing upon 
the stage. Shortly after the program 
began word came that he had subscribed 
$5,000 more to the Liberty Loan at the 
request of the Chicago musicians’ com- 
mittee, thereby joining with Amelita 
Galli-Curei, Riccardo Stracciari and 
Charles L. Wagner, all of whom made 
large subscriptions. In consequence, both 
the committee and the audience were 
the happier for the McCormack per- 
formance. The detailed statement of 
subscriptions was: Galli-Curci, $20,000; 
Stracciari, $3,000; Wagner, $1,000. 

As far as the rest of the afternoon 
was concerned, it resolved itself into a 
superb performance of the typical Mc- 
Cormack type. There was some exqui- 
site singing of songs and arias of the 
kind he likes to do, and then there was 
the uplifting of the audience through 
the war songs and ballads that are in 


every ear just now, “God Be With Our 
Boys Tonight,” “When Pershing’s Men 
Go Marching Into Picardy,” “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning,” not to mention a 
song by Fay Foster, “The Americans 
Come!” All these are of the simple 
variety, which unfortunately is too often 
looked down upon by musicians in gen- 
eral, but McCormack has the heart and 
the personality of expressing elemental 
truths in thrilling fashion, 

Harold Henry, the well-known pianist, 
has abandoned all thoughts of a musical 
season this year, and has gone into the 
army. In spite of the fact that he had 
been booked for a long series of engage- 
ments he cancelled them all, and is now 
a member of the S.A.T.C. at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Robert Louis Barron, one of the pu- 
pils of Max Fischel, has been appointed 
director of the violin department of the 
School of Music in the State University 
at Eugene, Oregon. 

Eloise Fogel, who has been studying 
with Edoardo Sacerdote, is now teaching 
in the Girls’ College, Blue Mountain, 
Miss. 

During Prof. Auer’s engagement at the 
Chicago Musical College, one of the pu- 
pils registered with him gave his home 
address as Barcelona, Spain. He is En- 
rico Madriguera. The institution has 
pupils registered from all quarters of 
the earth. A few of those from foreign 

arts come from London, Eng.; Warsaw, 

oland; Petrograd, Russia; Mexico, Ar- 
menia, Turkey, Japan, Norway, Denmark 
and Canada. 


E. C. M. 
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by Edwin Swain, baritone, assisted by 
Sara Gurowitsch, ’cellist, and Josef Mar- 
tin, pianist. 


ADAMS, Mass.—A parade and choral 
singing before a crowd of 3000 celebrated 
the victories of the Allies over the Ger- 
mans. Dr. A. K. Boom conducted the 


singing. 
*” ~ * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Sigismund Stojowski, 
the noted Polish pianist, composer and 
teacher, has been engaged by the Acad- 
emy of Holy Names as instructor in 
piano. 

* * * 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Emile Pinsonnault, 
a gifted cornetist of this city, is now a 
member of the headquarters company, 
Seventy-first United States Infantry 
Band section, Camp Meade, Md. 

* * 


* 


TACOMA, WASH.—Olaf Bull, regarded 
asone of the most popular teachers in 
the Northwest and a veteran violinist, is 
entering his twenty-ninth year as a mu- 
sical pedagogue in Tacoma. 

* * heal 

NEw YorK, N. Y.—A lecture on “Folk 
Songs in France” was given recently by 
Albert G. Crawford at Public School 137. 
Philip Gordon gave a lecture on “Recent 
French Opera” at Public School 90 on 
Oct. 18. ra 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Musical and Art 
Club has been organized and will estab- 
lish a clubhouse in Northern Boulevard. 
The officers are: President, William 
MacDonald; vice-president, Morris Cohn; 
secretary, Eugene Terwelp; treasurer, 
Gus De Keiter. 

* * * 

FLINT, MicH.—The first of the series 
of organ recitals being given at St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church by Nils Boson, or- 
ganist, took place on Oct. 14, before a 


large, appreciative audience. George 
Oscar Bowen, choirmaster, was _ the 
soloist. 

* cS * 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Corneille Overstreet, 
a pupil of Leschetizky for many years 
and one of the foremost pianists of Ken- 
tucky, has arranged to give five lecture- 
recitals at her studio in the Park Apart- 
ment on Tuesdays in November and De- 
cember to invited guests. 

* * * 


ZANESVILLE, O.—The Thursday Morn- 
ing Music Club opened its season’s 
recitals at I. O. O. F. Hall on Oct. 10. 
A program including many American 
compositions was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar Bell, Lora Chappelear, Mayme 
Conrad and Mrs. Axline. 

* * * 


NEw YorK, N. Y.—The Pelham Naval 
Band, under the leadership of Band- 
master Schroeder, appeared last week at 
the Palace Theater in aid of the Liberty 
Loan. The band numbers among its 
members men formerly in the New York 
Philharmonic and New York Symphony 
orchestras. 

* * * 

TACOMA, WASH.—The St. Cecilia Club 
began rehearsals on Oct. 8 in the Wo- 
man’s Club House, and members were 
assigned to their places in the chorus by 
Ferdinand Dunkley, the director. A 
series of Red Cross benefits will be ar- 
ranged by the club as a body, in accord- 
ance with plans adopted last year. 

* * * 


TACOMA, WASH.—The Young Ladies’ 
Institute entertained a large assemblage 
of soldiers and civilians on Oct. 14 in 
St. Leo’s auditorium with a program of 
choral numbers. It was assisted by the 
347th Field Artillery orchestra of Camp 
Lewis, and Agnes and Gertrude Geiger, 
vocal soloists. a 
+ * t 

BRIDCEPORT, CONN —Dorothy Spinner, 
a New York soprano, sang operatic num- 
bers at the Y. M. H. A. when the latter 
gave its first entertainment of the sea- 
son recently. Samuel Taback accompan- 
ied. Norma Weber, contralto, who has 
been spending the past year in New 
York, will be contralto soloist at the 
Park Street Congregational Church. 


* * * 


CANTON, O.—About fifty members of 
the MacDowell Club on Oct. 3 opened the 
season at the recital hall of the D. W. 
Lerch piano parlors. Numbers by Mac- 
Dowell, Cadman and Burleigh were 
given. A double concert was also given 





> a 


BRATTLEBORO, VT.—Charles E. Wood, 
for the past three years music super- 
visor in the public schools of Springfield. 
Vt., was chosen from many applicants 
for the same position in the Brattleboro 
public schools. His engagement began 
Oct. 1. Before going to Springfield, Mr. 
Wood was a member of several Boston 
musical organizations, among them the 
Apollo Club. 

* x * 

NeEwARK, N. J.—After the luncheon 
held by the Fifth Avenue Association 
for Charles M. Schwab in New York 
City, the entire company adjourned to 
Newark Bay to see the launching of two 
new warships. At the wharfs the Glee 
Club of the shipyard sang for the com- 
pany. Besides the national Allied airs, 
they sang original verses about Mr. 
Schwab and Mr. Hurley. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Great Lakes Bat- 
talion Band, led by Lieut. John Philip 
Sousa, gave a three-hour concert on Oct. 
13 to an audience of 20,000 persons in 
Capitol Park, in its Liberty Loan cam- 
paign tour. The marches of the leader 
were greatly enjoyed by the crowd. An 
additional feature was the singing of 
“Tt Hear You Calling Me,” by Oscar A. 
Collins, and “O Sol Mio,” by Donato 
Colefemina, members of the band. 

* * * 


MONTREAL, CAN.—J. E. Savaria, or- 
ganist at St. Charles’, has opened a new 
studio. M. Savaria studied piano in 
Paris under René Vierne and organ un- 
der Charles-Marie Widor.. He has a 
large class of students. Antoine V. K. 
de Vally, who introduced in Montreal’s 
opera a new style of choral work behind 
the scenes, has formed a new company in 
San Francisco where he desires to give 
“miniature opera.” 

* * * 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—Cosme McMoon, 
a young Spanish-American pianist, was 
heard in recital recently. His program 
was a pretentious one, being made up of 
works by Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Chopin and others. Mr. McMoon re- 
ceived most of his musical training in 
Mexico City and then studied here with 
Louis Marron. Besides being a gifted 
pianist he has composed a number of at- 
tractive compositions. 

x * + 


San JOSE, CAL—wWarren D. Allen, 
dean of the Pacific Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, has been filling the position of or- 
ganist and choir leader at the Memorial 
Chapel of Stanford University during 
the absence of Mr. Eaton. Nella Rogers, 
head of the vocal department of the Pa- 
cific Conservatory, has returned from 
Chicago where she spent a large part of 
her vacation studying at the MacBurney 
Studios. 

¥ + + 

ELMIRA, N. Y.—Special music en- 
livened the program of the mass meeting 
held in aid of the Liberty loan, Oct. 14. 
The Federation Glee Club sang the pa- 
triotic ballad, ‘““‘Barbara Frietchie.” The 
solos were sung by Mrs. Charles B. 
Smartwood. A double chorus led by 
Charles O’Brien gave “America,” the 
accompaniment, on four pianos, was 
played by Isabelle Rosenbloom, Theodora 
Kolb, Mrs. Carroll Crispin and Loretta 
Ryan. 

* * * 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—“American patri- 
otic and National music” was the subject 
at the first Fall meeting of the Music 
Students’ Club, held on Oct. 18 at the 
home of the president, Mrs. Carl M. 
Ladd. The program included a paper by 
Fanny G. Denio and numbers by J. Eva 
Rice, Rachel Holden, Mrs. Roland Cha- 
fee, Mrs. Burton Rogers, Marie Hapgood, 
Helen Estey, Mabel Gray. Miss Granger 
of Feeding Hills gave piano solos and 
singing was led by Ethel Loynes. 

* + * 


SouTH BEND, IND.—Mrs. Emma Har- 
rington, piano teacher, presented her 
pupils in recital recently. Students who 
appeared were Eloise Tasher, Warren 
Frame, Norma Murphy, Wanda Laven- 
good, David Smith, Robert Hostetler, 


Opal Meyers, Carma Martin, Virginia 
Turner, Dorothy Born, Fay Ashley, Irene 
Macklen, Francis Lavengood, Laura 
Weidman, Irma Kopper, Mary Mag- 
deline Smith, Celia Saline, Arthur Gaik, 
Miriam Spohnholz, Lucille Tasher, Ocean 
Smith and Esther Swalley. 

+ * * 

O.—Edith Geiger sang 
two of her own compositions at 
the Authors’ Club on Oct. 8. Others 
appearing on the program were Vera 
Knight, Clara Ayers and Anna Garges. 
A musicale for the benefit of the Red 
Cross was given at the Euclid Avenue 
M. E. Church recently by Delia Porter. 
Her assistants were Jennie Porter, Miss 
Seemuth, Katherine Lee McKinney, 
Mable Stitt, Gladys and Williard 


ZANESVILLE, 





Stephenson, Herbert ‘Orwig, Ruth 
Hickey, Clare Barnett, Harriet McDon- 
ough and Alice Marpel. 


* * * 


WATERBURY, CONN.—Musician Joseph 
De Pietro, who taught violin here for 
seven years is now at the central officer’s 
training school, Camp McArthur, Waco, 
Tex. Mr. De Pietro enlisted Dec. 1, 1917, 
went to Fort Slocum for the regular 
period of training and was then assigned 
as saxophone player to the 12th U. S. 
Cavalry band at Columbus, New Mex., 
where he was stationed for ten months 
prior to being appointed among others 
for training at the officer’s school. Mr. 
De Pietro was one of Waterbury’s young- 
est musicians, being only twenty-five 
years of age. 
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OSEMUND LEE CHADWICK, so- 

prano, and Harry Thompson, tenor, 
pupils of Sebastian Burnetti, gave an im- 
promptu recital last Tuesday afternoon 
in the Fine Arts Building. Miss Chad- 
wick sang “Caro Nome,” “Ave Maria,” 
and ithe “Spirit Song,” and disclosed a 
1 most pleasing voice of excellent qual- 


ity, wide range and good power. Mr. 
Thompson’s voice is one of rare clarity 
and he possesses the gift of interpreta- 
tion to a marked degree. Both are very 
promising young pupils. 

Last Monday evening Whitney Tew 
gave another of his “at homes” and pre- 
sented a number of his pupils in a splen- 
did program. Those appearing were Mlle. 
Roxan D’Oex, Pauline Bernstein, Mme. 
Melius, Mrs. Thorelius, Mrs. John A. Al- 
cott and John A. Alcott. Harriet Cart- 
wright and Lucy Levy supplied able ac- 
companiments. 

John Rankel, baritone, left on Thurs- 
day of this week for a four weeks’ con- 
cert tour under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, covering cities in 
the states of Minnesota and North Da- 
kota. 

Mabel Corlew Smith, soprano, and Gav- 


in Williamson, pianist, presented a pro- 


gram at the First Congregational 
Church in Rogers Park last Friday eve- 
ning. 


Carl E. Craven, tenor, conducted a 
community “sing” at the Prison Chapel 
in Michigan City some days ago. 

A program was given at the Sherwood 
Music School last Thursday evening by 
Georgia Kober, George Ralf Kurtz and 
Elsa Harthan Arendt, the latter a well- 
known concert soprano. 

Ruby Evans, soprano, formerly with 
the Chicago Opera Association, opened 
the season of the Tuesday Art and Trav- 
el Club last Tuesday afternoon in the 
Sherman House. Frances Papert, mezzo- 
contralto, was also on the program. 

Last Tuesday evening an enjoyable 
musical program was given at the Ly- 
ceum Arts Conservatory, prefaced by a 
short address by the director. The pro- 
gram was given by Louise Cozad, pian- 
ist, and Mary R. Fitch, soprano, and each 
gave a preliminary talk. 

James Goddard, basso of the Chicago 
Opera Association, and who is now serv- 
ing as army song leader at Camp Wads- 
worth, Spartansburg, S. C., has been 
promoted to be Major, according to re- 
ports. M. A. McL. 











IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 

















’ Several pupils of Sergei Klibansky, 
the New York vocal instructor, have 
been engaged for church positions in 
New York. They include Mary le Vines, 
who has been engaged to sing at St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church; English Cody, 
who is to sing for the Rutgers Presby- 
terian Church, and Arthur Tebbs at the 
Central Christian Church. Ruth Pearcy 
has been re-engaged as soloist at the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Central 
Park West, and the New Synagogue at 
Seventy-sixth Street, and Florence Mc- 
Donough is soloist for Temple Beth 
Emeth, Albany, N. Y. She also will 
be soloist in November at the New York 
State Teachers’ Association meeting in 
Albany. 

Bernhard Wolff has been re-engaged 
as first cantor of the Montifiore Congre- 
gation in New York. He also has been 
engaged to make records for the Victor 
talking machine. Badrig V. Gucochenian 
has been engaged as vocal instructor at 


the Guilford (N. C.) College. Lotta 
Madden’s A®olian Hall recital will be 
given Nov. 15. Lalla B. Cannon has 
entered upon her new work as head 
vocal instructor at Bessie Tift College 
in Forsyth, Ga. 

* ad * 


Ira Belle Squires, a pupil of Henrietta 
Spike Seeley who gave recitals of Indian 
songs and legends last year, won success 
in several Long Island resorts during the 
summer, co-operating with Red Cross and 
War Camp Committees. Another Seeley 
pupil, Miss Plum, is with the Society of 
American Singer’s Opera Company. 

November receptions have been ar- 
ranged for both pupils in the studio of 
Mrs. Seeley. 


* * * 


The new class for music teachers an- 
nounced by Effa Ellis Perfield is sched- 
uled to begin Oct. 29. Those entering 
may take part or all courses. 





PORTLAND (ORE.) SEASON OPENS 





Anna Fitziu and Andres de Segurola 
Begin Concert Course 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 10.— Anna 
Fitziu, soprano, and Andres de Segurola, 
baritone, offered an evening of unusual 
delight to Portland music-lovers at the 
Helig Theater last night. The event was 
the opening concert of the Steers and Co- 
man series and gives promise of excellent 
things to follow during the winter. 

The costume presentation of the oper- 
atic sketch, “Grand Mere Avait Raison” 
(Sibella) was perhaps their best number. 
Miss Fitziu, in her concert numbers, 
made the best impression with “A Little 
Word” and “Bird of the Wilderness.” 

“T Will Give You the Keys of Heaven” 
was splendidly sung by Mr. de Segurola. 

The singers were assisted by Emil J. 
Polak as accompanist. A. B. 





Plans of Mr. Montani’s Choral Forces 


Nicola A. Montani, conductor of the 
Catholic Choral Club of Philadelphia and 
choirmaster of the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, announces an interesting pro- 
gram for the forces in his charge for the 


coming season. The choral club will de- 
vote its main energies to War Camp Com- 
munity Service under the auspices of the 
K. of C. and the Y. M. C. A., and will re- 
peat the concerts given last season at Camp 
Dix, League Island and other centers. 
Marked success attended the concerts given 
by this organization last year and efforts 
are being made to enlarge the scope of its 
activities this season. The membership will 
be increased to 100 and instead of a chorus 
of mixed voices the plan is to change the 
organization into a chorus of women only. 
The change is made necessary through war 
conditions, 

At its yearly concert the club expects to 
perform as the important feature of the 
program the “Bells,” the cantata composed 
by Mr. Montani, which has been recently 
published. 





Breeskin Scores in Grand Rapids 


GRAND RaApips, Micu., Oct. 19.—Elias 
Breeskin, violinist, was heard in the first 
artists’ recital of the season before the St. 
Cecelia Society, Friday afternoon. Mr. 
Breeskin has poise, splendid rhythm, and 
abundant technique. “The Chorus of the 
Dervishes,” by Beethoven-Auer, was _ re- 
demanded. Mr. Isaac Van Grove accom- 
panied ably. E. H. 
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SHIPYARDS AND POWER-PLANTS ARE 
DEMOCRATIZING WILMINGTON’S MUSIC 














War Industries Transforming 
Art Life of City—Thousands 
of All Classes Attracted by 
‘Sings’ — Shipyard Bands 
Popularizing Good Music— 
Philadelphia Orchestra Con- 
tinues Series—Choral Clubs 
May Discontinue— School 


Work Increased 


ILMINGTON, DEL., Oct. 12.— 
There is accumulating evidence 
that this is to be a season of music, “as 
usual,” in Wilmington. War is an un- 
deniably potential factor here in the 
heart of the powder-making industry and 
Delaware shipyards. What, perhaps, is 
most apparent is that instead of dampen- 
ing the spirit of melody, the great con- 
flict abroad is transforming the general 
musical field here—increasing its scope, 
enlarging its endeavors, and, in short, 
democratizing the art, which means 
larger participation by the public. 
Not only will the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra give five concerts here 


this year, but it will play under an in- 
creased monetary guarantee against pos- 
sible loss. It will be the fourteenth sea- 








Summing Up Wilming- 
ton’s Music 


Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra Con- 
certs 

Community ‘Sings” 

Shipyard Bands’ Concerts 

Oratorio Society 

Orpheus Club 

Public School Music 

New Century Club 




















son for the orchestra in Wilmington, all 
of which have been profitable since the 
second. There will be several soloists 
as heretofore. The concerts will be 
given on Monday evenings as follows: 
Nov, 4, Dec. 23, Jan. 27, Feb. 24, and 
March 24. 

Next to the orchestra in general civic 
interest this season will be the commu- 
nity “sings.” Since organized here last 
fall it is estimated that the attendance 
at the “sings” has reached fully 300,000, 
from which has been forr’ed a registered 
chorus of nearly 1000 voices. And best 
of all. these “sings” are marked by a 
simplicity in conduct and sincerity in 
object such as to attract all lovers of 
music. Men representing great wealth 
sing beside men earning their bread by 
the day. Harry Barnhart, of New York, 
who has conducted throughout the past 
spring and summer, will continue to 
conduct the “sings” each week. 


Shipyard Bands 


A new and important factor in coin- 
munity music is rapidly attaining vigor 
here, and up and down the Delaware. 
This is the shipyard band. While rri- 
marily attached to individual shipyards, 
the band organizations nevertheless are 
fast becoming popularized to an astonish- 
ing degree. Moreover, they are doing 
much to spread gocd music. There are 
now no less than six of them on the Dela- 
ware, two of them here. These are the 
Pusey and Jones Company Band and the 








A TYPICAL SHIPYARD BAND IN ITS WORKING ATTIRE 


The picture shows the Pusey and Jones Shipyard Band of Wilmington, 


Del., Composed of 


Nearly Fifty Pieces, just as the men come out to play for their fellow workers each 


lunch hour. 
front row, fourth from the left end. 


Harlan and Hollingsworth Band of Wil- 
mington; the Pusey and Jones Band at 
Gloucester, N. J.; the Sun Ship Band at 
Chester; the Hog Island Band; the New 
York Ship Band, at South Camden, and 
the Traylor’s Band, at Cornells, just 
above Philadelphia. 

Each band is composed entirely of 
workmen in the shipyards. All have 
been formed since last spring. They 

lay virtually every workday at lunch 

our, usually beginning with the National 
Anthem, when the assembled workmen 
stand at attention, with heads bared and 
facing the national colors. Then follows 
a program varying from popular melo- 
dies to classical numbers, some of the 
organizations giving the “William Tell” 
overture in a manner to put many purely 
professional rivals to shame. Thus far 
only one public contest between these 
bands has been held, but more are to 
come, and a general league of the band 
organizations is not far distant. De- 
mands for the services of the bands at all 
sorts of public functions are increasing 
rapidly. 

While it still is an open question 
whether the Wilmington Oratorio Soci- 
ety will resume activity, it appears more 
than likely that it will. The organiza- 
tion embraces 150 singers, under leader- 
ship of T. Leslie Carpenter, who has been 
re-elected conductor for another season. 
Last season it produced the “Messiah” 
with success and began rehearsals of 
“Elijah.” 

From the present outlook it seems 
doubtful if the Orpheus Club, a male 
chorus organized last season under Ralph 
Kinder, of Philadelphia, will resume 
work, so many of its members having 
been called to war. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Nell Krumme Ander- 
son, Director of Music of the Public 
Schools, is planning for a number of 
events, designed not only to stimulate the 
interest of both pupils and parents in 
music, but further to instill the lesson 
of patriotism in the youth of the city. 
A number of recitals by out-of-town and 
local artists also are to be held at the 
New Century Club, although no definite 
announcement of names or dates has been 
made. 

Considered as a whole, the prospects 
for good music and plenty of it are most 





LOS ANGELES CONCERT PLANS 





McCormack to Be Heard in Three Re- 
citals—Zoellners Open Season 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 14.—John 
McCormack is announced to open the 
Behymer series of Philharmonic recitals 
on Nov. 2, followed by recitals on Nov. 
5 and 7. It seems probable that the 
embargo on public gatherings may be 
lifted by that time. 

The Zoellner Quartet was fortunate 
in having its opening recital of the sea- 
son escape by seven hours the time for 
prohibition of gatherings. It was given 
at the Friday Morning Club to open that 
organization’s season on Friday, Oct. 11. 
The program included the Debussy 


Quartet, Op. 10; the Brandts-Buys Sere- 


nade, Op. 25, and two sketches by Eu- 
gene Goossens. Mr. Zoellner offered to 
substitute for the last more conventional 
numbers, but the club would have none 
of it and demanded the highly colored 
Goossens “Tarn” and “Jack o’ Lantern,” 
which were played with the usual Zoell- 
ner finish and success. The Zoellner 
family is now “at home” in its own resi- 
dence in the western part of Los An- 
geles. W. F. G. 


Sasha Votichenko Postpones “Studio 
Concerts Intimes” 


Owing to the success of his “Studio Con- 
certs Intimes,’” Sasha Votichenko is at pres- 
ent having his New York ‘studio enlarged. 
The season’s concerts, in which it is said 
that many prominent artists are to appear, 


will therefore have to be postponed until the 
completion of these changes. 





This band is under the leadership of Alfred V. Bradford, who is seen in the 
This band is one hundred per cent American 


promising in Wilmington despite the fact 
that thousands of the city’s youth have 
gone to war and the great majority of 
the population, both women and men, are 
engrossed in war-time occupations. 
THOMAS C. HILL. 








Emile Nicolas Mayer 


Emile Nicolas Mayer, elder son of 
Daniel Mayer, concert manager, of New 
York, passed away on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Oct. 16, in the military hospi- 
tal at Portsmouth, 
kngland. He en- 
tered the army as 
a volunteer in 


June, 1916, and 
rose to the  posi- 
tion of Gas _ In- 
structor. 


Seven months 
ago Emile Mayer, 
while undergoing 
gas _ instructions 
himself, became 
gassed. Although 
he recovered from 
this attack, his 


lungs and heart 
were left very 
weak. A few 


The late 
Emile Nicolas Mayer 


weeks ago he was 
stricken with in- 
fluenza and _  ow- 
ing to his weak condition could not 
rally. . 

Previous to entering the army Mr. 
Mayer was associated for years with the 
Gramaphone Company, London. Mr. 
Mayer was born in Eccles, Lancashire, 
March 3, 1883. The accompanying pho- 
tograph was taken when Mr. Mayer en- 
tered the service. His brother, Rudolph 
Mayer, has been in the service of the 
English Army for four year and is at 
present fighting in Palestine. 





Cornelius Masten Estill 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Oct. 17.—Cor- 
nelius Masten Estill, organist and choir- 
master, and a young composer of much 
promise, died on Oct. 10, a victim of in- 
fluenza, which developed into pneumonia 
and caused his death at his home in New 
York City. 

Sixteen years ago, when ten years old, 
he became a member of the choir of St. 
John’s Church, Charleston, W. Va., where 
he remained for the next eleven years as 
chorister, pupil and assistant generally. 
He was accompanist for the Charleston 
Choral Club, the High School Chorus, 
and with the 2nd Regt. W. Va., N. G. 
Band. In 1911 he was appointed organ- 





ist of the Baptist Temple in this city. _ In 
1913 he went to New York and took up 
a post-graduate course under R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman, at the same time hold- 
ing the position of organist and choir- 
master of the First M. E. Church, As- 
toria, L. I., and later going as organist to 
the Church of the Redeemer (Presby- 
terian), Paterson, N. J. For the past 
two or three years also he had been asso- 
ciated with Sergei Klibansky, the voice 
teacher, as accompanist. Six months 
ago he was appointed organist and choir- 
master at St. Peters (P. E.) Church, 
New York City, and was also serving as 
organist at the Eighty-first Street The- 
ater when he died, and the loss has come 
as a shock all around. Among hi's pub- 
lished works are a number of songs. 


J. H. F. 





Sara Mesick 


Sara Mesick, a gifted young vocal 
teacher of New York City, died Oct. 
13 at her Schenectady home from a 
sharp attack of pneumonia. Immediate- 
ly after her graduation from Vassir Col- 
lege in 1906 Miss Mesick took up music 
as her profession and fcr the past eight 
years had been assistant in the Brook- 
field Summer Sc*ool of Singing. Be- 
side her New York teaching, she had 
large classes in Reading, Pa., and Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., and was well known in 
Philade!phia. She would sometimes 
travel on the average of 500 miles a 
week to reach all her pupils who were 
unable to come to her. 

A keen mind, fine intuition and a fund 
of energy which awoke and _ inspired 
every pupil made her the gifted teacher 
she was. Her friends were legion, and 
it was remarkable how widespread an 
influence she wielded at so young an age. 
She had been a contributor to the Musi- 
cian, the Etude and the Musical Ob- 
server for the last few years. 





Charles C. Converse 


Charles Crozat Converse, lawyer, au- 
thor and composer of hymns, including 
“What a Friend We Have in Jesus,” 
died suddenly on Oct. 18 at his home in 
Hudson Avenue, Englewood, N. J. He 
was born in Massachusetts 85 years ago 
and was educated in this country and in 


Germany. He composed overtures and 
symphonic works as well as church 
music. 





Mrs. Grace Harvey-Menger 


CANTON, O., Oct. 12.—Mrs. Grace 
Harvey-Menger, who had taken the lead- 
ing part with the Canton Operatic Com- 
pany in nearly every one of its eleven 
seasons, died here from the result of an 
operation. At one time Mrs. Menger was 
soloist with the congregation of the 
Rockefeller church at Cleveland. Al- 
though Mrs. Menger was not exactly a 
professional, she had many attractive 
offers from managers. 





Giovanni Bardi 


Giovanni Bardi, Italian tenor, who 
came here four months ago to begin a 
concert tour in the United States, died 
of pneumonia in the Manhattan Hospi- 
tal, New York, on Oct. 18. Mr. Bardi 
had appeared in Paris, Naples, St. 
Petersburg and Vienna. 





Henrietta Bach Stein 


Henrietta Bach Stein, wife of Emil 
Stein and only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sigmund Bach, died on Oct. 20 at her 
New York residence. Mrs. Stein was a 
well-known violinist, having studied 
abroad under eminent tutors, and before 
her marriage a year ago gave many re- 
citals. 


Genia de Aria Groff 


Genia de Aria Groff, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
died Oct. 14 at the Base Hospital «t 
Camp Humphreys, Va., of pneumonia, 
following influenza. 





Elizabeth Lloyd Key 


Elizabeth Lloyd Key, great-grand- 
daughter of Francis Scott Key, who 
wrote the “Star-Spangled Banner,” died 
at Mount Vernon, N. Y., on Oct. 13, aged 
eighteen years. 





Morris Traubman 


Morris Traubman, father of Mme. 
Sophie Traubman, grand opera singer, 
died on Oct. 17 at the Savoy Hotel, New 
York, following a month’s illness. He 
was 82 years old. 


Winona S. Arkins 


Winona S. Arkins, who was known in 
musical circles in New York, Chicago 
and Denver, died on Oct. 13. 
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‘EAST MEETS WEST’ 
IN YAMADA’S MUSIC 


Japanese Composer Leads Pro- 
gram of Own Works in 
Impressive Fashion 


Concert of Compositions by Koscak 
Yamada, Carnegie Hall, Evening, Oct. 
16. Orchestra, New Choral Society of 
New York; Clarence Whitehill, Bari- 


tone. The Program: 

1. “The Autumn Festival,” New 
Choral Society of New York. 2. “Two 
Symphonic Poems: (a) “The Dark 
Gate,” (») “Madara no hana.” 3. Four 
Japanese Folk Songs: (a) “Fisher- 
man’s Song,” (b) “Flower Song,” (c) 
“Imayo”  (Buddhistic Chant), (d) 


“Homeward Bound,” Mr. Whitehill. 4. 
“Petite Suite Japanoise.” 5. Music to 
a Choreographic Drama, “Mary Magda- 
len. 6. Two Legendary Poems of Old 
Japan: (a) “The Bell of Dojoji,” (6) 
“The Song of the Dancer of Yeddo,” Mr. 
Whitehill. 7. “Coronation Prelude,” for 
Orchestra and Chorus, with Organ Ac- 
companiment, New Choral Society of 
New York. 


Under the auspices of the Japan So- 
ciety, what we believe to be the first con- 
cert of orchestral music by a Japanes2 
was given on this occasion by Mr. 
Yamada. The concert had points of in- 
terest, among them the picturesqueness 
of seeing a Japanese conducting a sym- 
phonic orchestra. For Koscak Yamada 
wielded the baton throughout the pro- 
gram. And here let it be recorded that 
he impressed us as far more gifted as a 
conductor than as a creative musician. 
From the opening “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” which he conducted in a far more 
inspiring manner than many of our or- 
chestral leaders, he displayed a com- 
mand of his forces, a feeling for line and 
instrumental values that promises great- 
ly. If he can conduct other men’s music 
as well as his own, he ought to go far. 
In fact, should the Boston Symphony’s 
conductorship again need to be filled, Mr. 


Yamada might well be a candidate. For, 
in addition to his gifts, he has the prime 
qualification for that post, namely, he is 
not an American. 1 

The compositions are all worthy of 
consideration, though none of them are 
important. This Japanese musician, 
trained in Germany, shows his school- 
years in his music. While in the enemy’s 
land, up to 1914, he wrote like a well- 
schooled Teutonic musician. Returning 
to his Japan he has written in the four 
and a half years intervening more in the 
French idiom of to-day, though with 
little consistency. Of the orchestral 
pieces we liked best the symphonic poem, 
“Madara no hana.” Its companion 
poem, “The Dark Gate,” echoed Rach- 
maninoff’s “Toteninsel” and Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Pathétique.” The setting of 
Morike’s “Autumn Festival” for chorus 
was weak in invention; it sounded ex- 
actly as though it might have been com- 
posed by some little Kapellmeister in a 
small Rhenish town for the opening of a 
new municipal concert hall. 

The four songs, in which Mr. White- 
hill appeared, were admirable, the first 
three settings of Japanese folk songs, 
the fourth an original song in folk idiom. 
Mr. Whitehill pleased his hearers in 
them through his mature art and re 
peated the “Flower Song,” which was 
received with unusual delight by the 
composer’s many compatriots in the au- 
dience. Though small, these songs were 
the best music of the evening. 

Mr. Yamada has accomplished a great 
deal and he deserves credit and praise 
for his achievement. What he will do 
we do not know, but we do feel that he 
must find himself if he wishes to make 
a name as a composer. At present his 
art, like much of his country’s, is imita- 
tive; his musical speech lacks the au- 
thentic note—it has consequently no 








“SCRAPPING’’ GERMAN RECORDS IS 
THE TASK OF THIS COMMITTEE 
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" Photo Western Newspaper Union 


Members of the Phonograph Records Recruiting Corps, Engaged in Breaking Up German Records; the Débris Will Be Sold for the 
Benefit of the Record Fund. The Second Figure from the Right Is Mabel Garrison, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, Who Is Active in Recruiting Slacker Records for the Use of the Soldiers and Sailors 


OT all the work of the Phonograph 

Records Recruiting Corps is con- 
structive—as the picture shown above 
testifies. This committee has, as part 
of its duties, the breaking up of German 
records which have been sent im by their 
owners for that purpose. The débris 
is then sold and the money obtained 


therefrom used to buy new records and 
send to the camps. 

So many records and machines are 
being donated and the appeals for rec- 
ords are coming in so rapidly that the 
corps finds itself with an insufficient 
number of volunteer workers. Any mu- 
sician who can give a few hours each 


day or each week to the work of sort- 
ing and packing records for the men 
of the army, navy and marines will be 
welcomed at the headquarters, 21 East 
Fortieth Street, where the work of re- 
ceiving, packing and shipment of ma- 
— needles and records is going for- 
ward. 





message. He has a fine orchestral sense, 
his instrumentation is well executed and 
at times is imaginative; in fact, he 
writes as successfully for the modern 
orchestra as though the Japanese had 
been doing it for hundreds of years, in- 
stead of for a decade! But that is not 
enough. Invention, a quality in which 
Japan has not shown herself a power, 
must come to make the craftsmanship 
which Mr. Yamada has been taught a 
thing of value. He is still a young man, 
in the early thirties, and has his future 
before him. We wish him well. 

Charles A. Baker played the piano 
accompaniments for Mr. Whitehill ster- 
lingly and presided efficiently at the or- 
gan in the “Coronation Prelude.” The 
chorus, trained by its conductor, Louis 
Koemmenich, was quite equal to its task. 


A. W. K. 





Bainbridge Crist to Serve in Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance 


Boston, Oct. 19.—Another name, that of 
Bainbridge Crist, has been added to the list 
of prominent Boston musicians who have 
given up their personal work in order to 
help the government either in their own 
profession or in whatever field they may be 
most useful. Mr. Crist was a_ successful 
lawyer for a number of years before he 
made composing and the teaching of singing 
his life work. Feeling that the government 
is at present more in need of his legal than 
his musical ability, he has closed his Boston 
studio and gone to Washington, where he 
will serve in the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance. Cc: BR: 


MARCHING-SINGING 
IDEA AGAIN URGED 


Governor Brumbaugh of Pennsyl- 
vania Issues Proclamation for 
Observance of Fraternalists’ 
Day 


ARCHING, singing groups. will 

again be employed as an expression 
of patriotic feeling by gubernatorial 
proclamation in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
who, it will be recalled, took similar ac- 
tion during the drive for the Third Lib- 


erty Loan, on Oct. 16 issued a proclama- 
tion providing for the observance of 
Fraternalists’ Day, as follows: 


“PROCLAMATION 


“Whereas, The Observance of Frater- 
nalists’ Day, April 27, 1918, was so gen- 
eral and so salutary, giving our people 
with one accord an added incentive to 
know and to sing our national song, ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner’; and 





“Whereas, The singing of national 
hymns is especially important if done 
by marching masses of singing souls and 
with the thought of its newer and deep- 
er meaning around blazing camp fires. 
throughout the better half of the world; 

“Therefore, I, Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, deeming it of moment to en- 
courage and promote the patriotic fervor 
of all our people and to manifest in 
every proper way to give testimony of 
our love for the nation and our devotion 
to its ideals, do hereby set aside the 27th 
day of each and every month, as 

“Fraternalists’ Day, and suggest—lI 
hope I do not need to urge—that our peo- 
ple on that day, in assembly met and in 
marching groups, sing ‘The Star-Span- 
gled Banner’ and such other patriotic 
songs and hymns as will increase the fer- 
vid zeal of all our people for this nation 
which, under God’s guidance, I pray may 
lead the world to a secure peace and a 
universal democracy. 

“By the Governor: 

“MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH. 

“Cyrus E. Woops, 

“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 





On Friday evening, Nov. 1, Felix Gar- 
ziglia, French pianist, will give a recital at 
Z£olian Hall. 








MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 








KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVER YWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 
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AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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